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CAVE AND BOOK, GREVE AU LAUCOU, JERSEY. 


HE severest gale that had blown for| the waves yet gone down when the royal 

several winters had lashed the shores | mail packet Southampton steamed down the 
of Great Britain. The whole country was | Solent, past the Isle of Wight, at midnight, 
covered with unwonted snows, and frozen | for the Channel Islands. But on getting 
by cold very unusual there. Many wrecks | out into the open sea we found the wind 
had occurred, ard the Channel had, as usu- | piping up again, and a high sea directly in 
al, been swept by the tempest. A large | our teeth. Accordingly we put back, and 
steamer had foundered in its waters, and | lay till morning in Yarmouth Roads. The 
the costly breakwaters of Alderney and Jer- | wind moderating at daylight, we weighed 
sey had been greatly damaged. Hardly had | anchor and made a second attempt. All 
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day it blew fresh, with quite “a lump of a 
sea” on, but toward night Alderney hove in 
sight, then the three light-houses warning 
the mariner to give a wide berth to the Cask- 
ets, one of the most dangerous and most 
celebrated reefs in the Atlantic. On these 
rocks was lost Prince William, the only son 
of Henry L., after which event it is said the 
king never smiled again. In later times the 
wrecks of a Russian line-of-battle ship, and 
of the English man-of-war Victory with 1100 
men on board, have, among other wrecks, 
given a melancholy celebrity to the Cask- 
ets. As we neared and passed this reef 
the waves became greatly larger and more 
broken, although the wind was less. This 
was explained as caused by the tides and 
counter-currents, which, owing to the very 
irregular character of the adjoining coast 
of Normandy and the numerous sunken 
ledges surrounding the channel, combined 
with the extraordinary rise and fall of the 
tide to render navigation in this archipela- 
go generally rough, and in the winter sea- 
son hazardous. 

Picking her way carefully between the 
various pitfalls which line the entrance to 
St. Peter’s Port, the steamer moored along- 
side the pier after night-fall. As I wound 
my way up the steep winding streets to my 
lodgings it seemed as if I had fallen upon 
some old fortified rock town of the Middle 
Ages, and the impression was not altogeth- 
er contradicted by inspection of the place 


by daylight. St. Peter’s Port has a popula- | 


tion of 16,000, females being in an excess of 
nearly a third, as is also the case in Jersey. 
It is built on a slope of considerable steep- 
ness, rising two hundred feet above the sea, 
and consists of the old and the new town. 
The former faces the port, and is fronted by 
a pleasant esplanade, ornamented with trees 
and protected by a sea-wall. The port it- 
self, originally built by Edward L., is entire- 
ly artificial, and has been enlarged in later 





years with great labor and expense. On a 
rock at the end of one of the piers stands 
Castle Cornet, a massive pile without much 
beauty, but dating back, it is said, to the 
Romans, and presenting various interesting 
jadditions since then. It suffered greatly 
| three hundred years ago by the explosion 
| of its powder-magazine, which was struck 
| by lightning. On the esplanade is a really 
| very fine colossal bronze statue of Prince 
Albert, and close at hand is a bronze plate 
stating that the Queen and her consort land- 
ed on that spot in 1846. Immediately ad- 
joining stands the parish church, as it is 
called, one of the oldest buildings in the 
group, and in some respects the one most 
worthy of attention for architectural beau- 
ty. The style is Flamboyant Gothic, and it 
is enriched by beautiful stained windows. 
Wandering about the steep narrow lanes 
radiating from this choice and venerable 
relic of antiquity, one is astonished to find 
such stern massiveness in the buildings, 
such winding irregularity in the narrow 
streets, and a steepness that necessitates 
the most curious succession of long stair- 
| ways, with cross lanes meeting at the land- 
ings leading up other narrower steps, all in 
‘the most quaint and unexpected manner. 

| The new town may be said to begin with 
St. Paul’s Chapel, and extends back of the 
old town north and south, generally more 
level, and always pleasing. While in the 
old town the houses are almost entirely of 
sombre granite, in the new they are as uni- 
versally stuccoed, and tinted of a soft cream 
or brown tint. I think it would be difficult 
within the same space to find elsewhere so 
many charming streets and houses as in St. 
Peter’s Port, giving an air of unostentatious 
competence. On almost every one is paint- 
ed either the family name or some pleasing 
title in English or French, as “ Merida Vil- 
la,” or “ Bon Repos,” while in front are lit- 
tle garden- plots, neatly kept, or rows of 
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ivied elms; ivy also clings lovingly to the 
surrounding walls. Every where one comes 
across these cheerful, home-like streets, lead- 
ing by easy degrees to pleasant inland views, 
with a central spire surmounting come time- 
worn chapel of past ages, where still the vil- 
lagers meet with undiminished devotion. 
Not an unimportant addition to the pleas- 
ure a stranger takes in rambling about St. 
Peter’s Port is the physical beauty of those 
he meets. We find here the pure Norman 
race, the same as that which conquered 
Britain, but, unlike that, scarcely mixed with 
Saxon or any other foreign blood. The men 
have a fresh, ruddy complexion, an honest, 
frank, good-humored, but manly expression. 
The women have a skin remarkably fair, 
delicate, and clear, and features regular, ex- 
pressive, and often beautiful. If but their 
eyes were as brilliant and eloquent as those 
of their sisters of Greece or America, they 
would present a nearly perfect type of fe- 
male beauty. And the children are, of 
course, charming, and even when they run 
out of the peasant houses in the remote dis- 
tricts and beg the passer-by for “doubles,” 
there is a witchery about them seldom found 
in beggars elsewhere. But to speak of beg- 
gars in Guernsey is almost absurd, for ex- 
treme poverty is nearly unknown, while al- 
most every tiller of the land cultivates a 


patrimony inherited from his ancestors for | 


many centuries, and it is difficult to find ev- 
idences of squalor in the island. Even the 
houses of the peasantry are neatly kept, and 
a clean lace or cambriec curtain hides the 
lower windows of the humblest cots, while 
flowers and vines are trained on the win- 
dow-seat during the winter season. 








i | 





| MONUMENT TO PRINCE ALBERT, GUERNSEY. 


The language is the old Norman French, 
pure and simple, although the dialect of 
Guernsey ditters slightly from that of Jer- 
sey. English is now spoken by the better 
families, and often understood by those who 
do not use it among themselves. Services 
in many of the churches, and all proceed- 
|ings in the courts and Legislature, are in 
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French. Strange as it may seem to many, | 


the islands are in their government very 
nearly independent of Great Britain, to 
which they owe a sort of feudal allegiance. 
In the transaction of their own affairs they 
are practically independent; and stranger 
still, Jersey has a government and laws 
of its own, while Guernsey, with the de- 
pendencies of Sark and Alderney, is ruled 


by still another code and Legislature. The 


Legislature consists in each case of a Sen- 
ate-house, composed of the bailiff, or chief 


justice, and the jurats, and the Assembly, in- | 


cluding a larger number, called the States, 


and of less influence. The laws still smack | 


of the rough emergencies of the Middle 
Ages, and are sometimes quite arbitrary. 
Any one who chooses to set up a claim as 
creditor has a right, on his bare assertion, to 
seize either the person or the property of 
the alleged debtor, whether a native or a 
stranger, and the debtor has no redress; on 





insult almost amounting to injury. Some 
of England’s most distinguished soldiers 
and sailors have come from these islands, 
where their names are cherished with pa- 
triotic pride. More than this: it is the 
common opinion here that instead of being 
a fief of England, England herself ower her 
allegiance to the lords of the Norman Isles. 
For why: these islands are a part of Nor- 
mandy, and were so when William of Nor- 
mandy reduced Britain to subjection to Nor- 
manrule During all the changes that have 
happened in the succeeding centuries, they 
alone have survived of the Norman territory, 
and have preserved a remnant of that race 
intact and unmixed which laid England at 
its feet and has kept her subject ever since. 
This is not so absurd, after all. It is quite 
as reasonable for these little islands to be 
lords paramoant of England as for the com- 
paratively small England to hold sway, as 
once she did, over the whole of North Amer- 


the other hanol, the sheriff can not enter a | ica, Hindostan, Australia, ete.; and the apos- 
house unless the door is opened voluntarily, | tolic suecession of the Church is scarcely as 


and, if he desires to arrest a man or woman, 
must sometimes resort to artifice to decoy 
the victim into his clutches, as, for example, 
to send an ally into the house on some er- 
rand, who can open the door when the sher- 
iff knocks. 

Notwithstanding this semi-independence, 
and the fact that French is the popular and 
official language, the Queen boasts no sub- 
jects more loyal than these Normans of the 





clear as the descent of these Channel Island- 
ers from the fellow-countrymen of William 
the Conqueror and Richard Ceeur de Lion. 
It may be well to add here that one law ex- 
ists in Guernsey advantageous to foreigners 
residing within its limits: they are not sub- 
ject to the payment of taxes unless holding 
real estate in the island. 

The ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the group 
was for several centuries under the control 


Isles. To question their loyalty is to inflict | of the Bishop of Coutances; but after the 
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doctrines of the Reformation were univers- 
ally accepted by the people, they were trans- 
ferred to the diocese of the Bishop of Win- 
chester, who is represented in each island 
by adean. The islanders are, with few ex- 
ceptions, good Protestants; churches and 
chapels abound, and are generally well at- 
tended. Puseyism and ritualism have, so 
far, made little progress here; the Low- 
Church still continues popular, while the 
Non-conformists of all the leading sects are 
in a flourishing condition. Superstition is 
gradually losing its hold, and much genuine 
and intelligent piety doubtless exists in 
some of these islands. But in the hamlets 
most remote from town, and among the 
older people, curious superstitions still ob- 
tain belief. On Christmas-night there are 
some even in St. Peter’s Port who will on no 
account go to a well to draw water. Others 
will not venture into a stable at midnight 
lest they should surprise the cattle, asses, 
and sheep on their knees worshiping the 
infant Saviour. A photographer is some- 
times regarded as dealing in the black-art, 
and some refuse so far to compromise their 
character as to allow themselves to be pho- 
tographed. In Guernsey, at St. George, is 
a well called “Holy Well,” still visited by 
damsels, for on the surface of its waters 
maidens are said to be able to see the face 
of their future husbands. In Jersey, near 
St. Clement’s, is the Witches’ Rock, where, it 
is said, the witches hold their Sabbath: the 
belief in witcheraft is not entirely extinet 
here. The marks on that rock are confi- 
dently asserted to be the foot-prints made 
by his Satanic majesty during the visits 
which, it is to be feared, he makes quite too 
frequently in Jersey as well as elsewhere. 
One of the first things the stranger hears 
of, on coming to these islands, is the exelu- 
siveness of the upper class, their hauteur 
and pride, and the contempt in which a 
tradesman is held. It is stated that a gen- 
tleman will be on very good terms with a 
tradesman in his shop, but will not con- 
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descend to recognize him in the street, while 
at balls the line is drawn with painful dis 
tinectness. On the other hand, it is said that 
the distinction between the “sixties” and 
the “ forties,” as the two classes are termed, 
is wearing away. For an exclusiveness so 
much more pronounced than usual even 
in an English colony there was doubtless 
some ground originally, arising from local 
causes, which is now forgotten. 

St. Sampson’s is the only other town of 
any size in Guernsey after St. Peter's Port. 
It is named after some mythical Irish saint 
who came here in the sixth century. The 
place is about two miles from the capital, 
the road being by the sea, skirted with 
houses on one side and a sea-wall on the 
other, with here and there an old martello 
tower or a bit of anivied castle to relieve the 
view. The port of St. Sampson’s is a good 
one of its size. I counted as many as six 
teen vessels there, loading with granite for 
England. The granite trade is the most im 
portant business of Guernsey. The church 
of St. Sampson’s was consecrated in 1111. 
It is the oldest building in the island, but 
offers no architectural attractions. More 
interesting are the Vale Castle adjoining 
and the Druidie remains. Long before Rollo 
the Norman visited and conquered these isl- 
lands, long before St. Sampson and Julius 
Cesar, the Celt had braved these perilous 
waters in his rude bark, and had scaled 
these almost inaccessible shores. Here, in 
those ages lost in the vague mists of unre- 
corded antiquity, the Druid practiced his 
mysterious and bloody rites, and left nu- 
merous dolmens and cromlechs to tell the 
tale of a race that would otherwise have 
passed away from these isles into the ut- 
ter silence of oblivion. Many of these re- 
markable vestiges have unfortunately been 
destroyed; of those which remain one of 
the most interesting is at L’Aucresse Com- 
mon, near St. Sampson’s. It is covered by 
seven blocks, the largest estimated to weigh 
thirty tons, and is seventeen feet long by ten 
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HAUTEVILLE—VIOCTOR HUGO'S LATE RESIDENCE IN GUERNSEY. 


wide and four and a half feet thick, while 
the whoie cromlech is forty-five feet long by 
thirteen in width. Under the floor were 
found one hundred and fifty urns, human 
bones, amulets, and the like. 

St. Sampson’s and the adjacent portion of 
the little island are also interesting, as many 
of the scenes of Victor Hugo’s impossible 
Toilers of the Sea are laid there. There is 
no foundation for the story, so far as I can 
learn, but it is very well told, and gives 
incidentally vivid and often truthful de- 
scriptions of the 
scenery and peo- 
ple, and should be 
read by every one 
contemplating a 
visit to the islands. 
Passing through 
the old part of St. 
Peter’s Port, by 
the markets, well 
stocked with most 
excellent fish, beef 
of a very supe- 
rior quality, and 
tine vegetables, 
and proceeding in 
the rear of Fort 
George, one comes 
to Hauteville, for 
many years the 
residence of Victor 
Hugo. He is now 
in Paris, but his 
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mansion remains fur- 
nished as he left it, 
in a manner high- 
ly characteristic of 
the distinguished au- 
thor. Keeping on 
in a southerly direc- 
tion, one comes to 
the south side of the 
island, to the artist 
or scientific student 
searching for studies 
in geology or crus- 
taceology by far 
the most interesting 
part of Guernsey. 
As Guernsey is tri- 
angular in form, and 
only nine and a half 
miles on its longest 
side, much the pleas- 
antest way to see its 
beauties is on foot. 
The southern coast 
is indented with sev- 
eral small but ex- 
ceedingly beautiful 
bays, presenting a 
great variety of gra- 
nitic forms, often al 
most volcanic in gro- 
tesqueness of shape, the cliffs rising some- 
times over three hundred feet, often per- 
pendicularly, from the silvery beaches of 
soft white sand at their base. Wild caverns 
|are hollowed into the sides of the cliffs, 
and rivulets, under the sylvan covert of 
| many varieties of vines and shrubs, descend 
from the plateau above to these bays. Le 
Moulin Huet Bay, Icart Point, Petit Bot Bay, 
the Gouffre, Gull Rock, Pleinmont, are in 
turn the favorites of the enthusiast who vis- 
its them; but the stern, precipitous, thun- 
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der-searred Titanic clifts of Pleinmont seem- 
ed to me the grandest place for a sea-view in 
Guernsey, and one of the finest to be found 
any where. Near the brow of these preci- 
pices Victor Hugo lays the scene of some of 
the most striking passages in his book. The 
small guard-house, which he represents to 
have been haunted, and makes the rendez- 
vous of smugglers, stands there still, entire- 
ly alone on the cliff. 

In plain sight from Guernsey in good 
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| harbor is almost entirely artificial. 


weather, twenty miles from land to land, in | 


an east-southeast direction, lies the island 
of Jersey, twelve miles long and seven wide, 
in area nearly twice the size of Guernsey. 


St. Helier’s, the chief town, contains over | 


30,000 inhabitants, and is situated on the 
bay of St. Aubin, a most beautiful sheet of 


water, skirted by a level sand beach, flank- 


ed by high slopes and cliffs, and ornament- 
ed on the opposite side by the charming lit- 
tle town of St. Aubin. The approach to St. 
Helier’s from Guernsey is around the south- 
western angle of the island, bristling with 
reefs, showing their teeth to the mariner in 
a most threatening manner. Of these the 
most formidable is the Corbiére, or ‘ Sailors’ 
Dread,” the haunt of innumerable corbiéres, 
or sea-crows. A light-house has recently 
been erected on the highest point, but it is 
a most formidable foe, as the writer can tes- 
tify from personal observation, having pass- 


~ 
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a raging sea on a rugged shore. The un- 
der-tow meeting the waves formed by the 
wind, and again affected by the diverse enr- 
rents and tides, which here rise forty feet, 
produces off the Corbiére, as off the Caskets, 
waves of extraordinary height, grandeur, 
and fury. 

The entrance to the port is very danger- 
ous, owing to the reefs that skirt the chan- 
nel and extend miles to the eastward. The 
On the 
left, on entering the mole, is a high rock 
surmounted by the remains of a hermitage 
many centuries old. St. Helier, Hilary, or 
Hilarius, was one of those shadowy Irish 
saints whose apocryphal adventures serve 
to adorn the saints’ calendar with a species 
of pious Arabian Nights’ tales. From what 
is said of the good people of St. Helier’s, one 
might infer that they had made the mistake 
of spelling his name Hilarious, and suited 
their lives to the name. To eschew the 
world, the flesh, and the devil is not enough 
the custom in this insular Paris. Just north- 


| ward of the Hermitage, on a rock of some 


ed it twice, in a heavy gale of wind from the | 


southeast, much nearer than was agreeable. 


It must be owned that few spots present a | 


finer opportunity for studying the effect of 


height, stands Elizabeth Castle, a rather 
picturesque pile, of which a portion once 
formed an abbey. The town is not very 
pleasing near the port, the streets being 
narrow and dark, but it rambles up on high- 
er ground, and gradually assumes a more 
cheerful and inviting aspect. The shop 
windows often make a display of wares 
quite metropolitan. The markets are well 
worth a visit, and the market-women some- 
times dress in a costume slightly peculiar, 
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MOUNT ORGUEL 


the only noticeable local costume in the isl- 
ands. Generally the people of these islands 
dress and wear their hair with excellent 
taste, combining the English common-sense 
ideas of comfort with a certain Freneh grace- | 
fulness that one too often fails to see in En- | 
gland. 
Odd as it may sound, there are two Lilli- | 
putian railroads in Jersey, starting from St. | 
Helier’s, one running five miles to Govey, 
called the Eastern Railway, limited; the 
other also extending about tive miles, to St. 
Aubin. The latter cost a large amount, and 
swamped two or three local banks, produ- 
cing much business prostration, and still 
further reducing the value of local curren- | 
cy. They seem to have been borrowing les- 
sons from the United States in this island; 
paper money is issued in the most reckless 
manner, and much enterprise, in the form of 
hollow bubbles of speculation, has enriched 
a few and impoverished many ; but the law, 
mindful of the claims of the sufferers and 
what it owes to the defense of society, has 
made an example of some of the leading of- 
fenders, from which we, in turn, can take a 
lesson from the island of Jersey. Consider- | 
able shipping is owned at St. Helier’s, em- | 
ployed in foreign commerce or in the cod- | 
fisheries. 
After St. Helier’s, or rather before it in | 
interest among the objects to attract the | 
visitor to Jersey, is Mount Orgueil Castle, | 
at the village of Govey, on the eastern coast. 
It is now dismantled, and occupied only by | 
a warder, but this makes it all the more at- | 
tractive. Perched on a rock washed by the | 


_waves, the highest parapet of the venerable 


pile is 270 feet above the sea. Built of 
stone the same as the rocks on which it is | 
founded, it looks in many parts almost like 
a portion of the eliff. Setting aside the le- 
vends about Julius Cesar, who is made re- | 
sponsible for the parentage of half the cas- 
tles in Enrope, there is no doubt that Mount 
Orgueil was occupied, if not built, by Rollo, 
the grandsire of William the Conqueror, 


. OASTLE, JERSEY, 


whose eseutcheon is still quite distinet over 
the main entrance to the keep. The erypt 
under the chapel, with a marble statue of 
the Virgin and Child, is in good preservation. 
Also the apartments occupied by Charles LI. 
while seeking an asylum in this island, 
which remained faithful to the house of 
Stuart. These apartments have unfortu- 
nately been modernized recently for bar- 
racks, although untenanted at present. 


| The guard-room where military courts were 


held is gone, but the adjoining cell where 
criminals were executed remains, with ves- 


| tiges of a secret staircase which communi- 


cated with the keep and the sally- port. 
The dungeon is a ghastly place, but the 
most interesting spot in the castle is the 
dark, dismal cell, some six feet by four, with 
but a small loop-hole over the sea, where 
Prynne, the Puritan, was confined for three 
years. He had ample time to compose po- 
etry or philosophics in these close quarters, 
although the scene was not altogether con- 
genial to tranquil meditation. That rheu- 
matism, megrims, and misanthropy did not 


| quite corrode his bones or his intellect is 


evident from the fact that he did try to 
write verse, as shown by the following dog- 
gerel lines, besides certain moral disquisi- 
tions: 


“Mount Orgueil Castle is a lofty pile, 

Within the eastern part of Jersey Isle, 

Seated upon a rock full large and high, 

Close by the sea-shore, next to Normandie, 

Near to a sandy bay, where boats do ride 

Within a peere, safe from both wind and tide,” etc. 


From the battlements rusty chains still 
hang, by which criminals in those rough 
ages were suspended alive. 

The view from the top commands the coast 
of Normandy and Brittany, including the 
Cathedral of Coutances on clear days, and, 
besides a prospect of the landscape of Jer- 
sey, gives one an idea of the dangers which 


| beset the mariner in these waters. Scylla 


and Charybdis weve very trifling affairs coin- 
pared with the chevaux-de-frise of rocks 
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under and above water which encircle these 
islands. If the sailor escapes the Caskets, 
the labyrinthine snares of the Little Russel 
are ready to trip him, or, if sailing for Jer- 
sey or St. Malo, the St. Roquier or the Han- 
ways lie in wait for him, or the Paternos- 
ters, so terrible that they are thus called, 
perhaps, because there is nothing left to him 
who encounters their savage blows but to 
say his prayers. Escaping these, he still has 
the Corbiére or La Couchiére to avoid, and 
is not yet past dangers, for by no means 
the least savage yet lie near his path—the 
Chausseys, and the terrible Minquiéres, 
fronting the coast of France many miles, | 
like a picket-guard; and the most awful 
and solitary of all, the Douvres, like an ad- | 
vanced post in the ocean, solemn and im- | 
placable. The coast of Jersey is also every | 
where dangerous of approach, and rises in 
many places over three hundred feet on the | 
northern side. Many very bold, striking cliffs | 
are to be seen there, many rocks of remark- | 
wble form and size. The Jersey granite is | 
considerably warmer in color than that of 
Guernsey, which renders its cliffs slightly 
less stern, and more in harmony with the | 
vivid green of the surges that lash their | 
feet and fill their vast caverns with the | 


Brelade’s Church is the oldest building in 
the island, and quite picturesque. 

The interior of the island is altogether he- 
lied by its coast scenery, for it is highly rus- 
tic and idyllic, intersected every where by 
winding lanes almost concealed by hedges, 
and banks abounding in ferns, mosses, and 
thick-embowering vines and shrubs. So 
very winding and intricate, in fact, are the 
rural lanes of Jersey that a cause is assigned 
for it: the island was in early ages infested 
by pirates, who carried off the people as well 
as their goods to that degree that, in order 
to mislead the freebooters and make it easi- 
er to cut them off before they could reach 
the sea, paths were twisted into a species 
of labyrinth. These lanes are, however, 
gradually being replaced by more direct 
roads, 7.ud many of the old avenues of trees 
are falling before the axe of improvement or 
necessity. 

Twenty miles in a northeasterly direc- 
tion from Guernsey lies Alderney, called by 
the Normans Aurigny, in most respects the 
least interesting of the group, although the 


abruptness with which its elevated table- 


land plunges into the ocean presents some 
very striking scenes. But the table-land it- 
self is generally flat and bare, and the town 


dread thunders of the storm. Boulet Bay, | of St. Anne’s offers few points of interest. 
Greve de Leeq, Gréve au Laugou, Cape | The island is but three miles and a half long. 
Grosnez, the Pinnacle, or La Pule, at L’Etoe, | It claims our attention, however, on two ae- 
are a few of the many points deserving the }counts. On its northwestern side is Braye 
investigation and the enthusiasm of the | Harbor, celebrated for the breakwater o1 
tourist, the naturalist, and the artist. St.| mole which the English government has 
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been building for many years at an enor- 
mous expense as a naval station and harbor 
of refuge, to offset the corresponding port 
of Cherbourg in Normandy, and enable the 
English to command the Channel. This 
breakwater has, very strangely, been con- 
structed in a most blundering manner, at 
least in its form, so that it presents itself to 
the sea in such a way that it often suffers 
serious damage, and will eventually have to 
be altered. Alderney is also known for the 
breed of cows which bears its name. These 
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are so called probably because the first ones 
exported were from that island, aithougu 


| now very few that are sold as Alderney cows 


| are directly from there. Those of that breed 
actually exported from these islands are 
generally from Jersey, where the cattle are 
much the same as those of Alde rney, small, 


| with tapering heads, and of a delicate fawn- 
| color. The Guernsey cow is esteemed by 
some even more highly than the Alderney ; 


|it is rather larger, and more of a red, brin- 
| dled, in color. 


The cows are milked three 
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times daily, and the milk is churned with- 
out skimming; one pound of butter a day is 
by no means an uncommon yield for a good 
cow. The cow cabbage is made to reach a 
size so large that the leaves are used to wrap 
the butter in for market, while the stalks 
are varnished and armed with ferrules and 
extensively used at St. Helier’s for canes. 
The covrs are very carefully coddled. The 
grass they feed on is highly enriched by the 
vraic, a species of sea-weed gathered from 
the reefs at low tide. There are two vraic 
harvests appointed by the government, one 
in the spring, the other in August, although 
it is gathered at other times in small quan- 
tities. All hands turn out in the season 
with boats and carts, frequently at- night, 
and it is a very lively, picturesque occupa- 
tion, though often attended with risk and 
loss of life from the overloading of boats or 
sudden rising of the tide. The cows are al- 
ways tethered when feeding; they eat less 
in this way, really giving more milk than if 
glutted with food, and while they are crop- 
ping the grass on one side of a field, it has 
time to spring up on the other side. When 
they have done eating, they are at once re- 
moved from the sun into the shade. The 
breed is preserved from intermixture with 
other breeds by strong and arbitrary laws 
very carefully enforced. No cattle are al- 
lowed to enter the islands except for slaugh- 
ter within a certain number of days, with 
the exception of oxen for draught. 
Opposite the eastern coast of Guernsey 
are thé islands Herm and Jethou, about 
three miles distant from St. Peter’s Port. 


The former is a mile and a half long, high, | 


and in some places very bold, and possesses 
withal a sand beach abounding to a very 


unusual degree with shells of great variety 
and beauty. It is chietly valuable, however, 
at present as a resort for sportsmen. Two 
or three houses are on the island, including 
a hotel, much resorted to in summer. Jethou 
at hand, but is much smaller, and 
tenanted chiefly by rabbits. Beyond these 
islands, a little more to the southward, and 
only seven miles from Guernsey, is Sark, one 
of the smallest, most curious, most interest- 
ing, most elusive, most desolate, most beau- 
tiful, most dangerous, most sublime, of the 
Atlantic islands. The old legend-makers, 
who have sung such weird tales of phan- 
tom islands, now appearing close at hand, 
then vanishing like enchantment, must have 
drawn their inspiration from watching Sark 
from Guernsey. 


is close 


is § 


On some days it is so dis 


| tinct and looks so near that clifis and houses 


and even men can be distinguished with the 
naked eye, and the soft play of light and 
shade and color on the rocks. The next day 
one shall look in the same direction, and he 
will discern with difficulty the faint hazy 
outline of what seems an island forty miles 
away. The approach to the island is almost 
always hazardous, and except in the best 
weather no boat can land or leave, owing to 
the maelstrom-like velocity and turbulence 
of the tides, which rush raging in all direc- 
tions around the shore, and fill the hollow 


caves with melancholy dirges, as for the 
mauy wrecked on that merciless coast. The 


late Seigneur of Sark was lost off Point Nez, 
and the present Seigneur and his family 
have had an escape bordering on the mirac- 
ulous. Sometimes, even in summer, weeks 
wiil pass without the possibility of commu- 
nicating with the island. In winter one 
must depend entirely on Sark boats, of sev- 
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en or eight tons burden, strong and weath- 
erly. In summer a small steamer plies in 
good weather between Guernsey and Sark, 


but it can not enter the port, which is doubt- | 


less the smallest in Europe. It is formed 
by a breakwater thrown across a miniature 
bay called the Creux. A little beach ex- 
tends around the base of the vertical cliffs, 


and the interior of the island is only reach- 
ed by an artificial opening actually pierced 
through the surrounding wall of granite. 
Sark is about three miles and a half long, 
and is divided into Great and Little Sark, 
the latter being a small peninsula at the 
southern end, united to the main portion by 
a curtain of rock some two hundred yards 
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long, called the Coupé. It is three hundred 
feet above the sea, on one side literally ver- 
tical, on the other nearly so. The path at 
the top is not over five feet wide. It is said 
one person who lived on Little Sark never 
dared during a lifetime to cross over the 
Coupé. Another old fellow, who used to 
like to take his grog of an evening in Great 
Sark, would, on returning to Little Sark at 
night, walk several times over a log that 
lay near the Coupé. If the result was sat- 
isfactory to his equilibrium, he would then 
venture to reel across the Coupé. The cliffs 
surrounding the island furnish an inex- 
haustible supply of the grand, the wild, the 
picturesque. 
highly colored vines and lichens; the mag- 
nificent caves, seemingly the abode of sea- 
fairies, teem with varied and beautiful sub- 
marine vegetation and diverse forms of life, 


shell-fish, mollusea, alg, and the like. Our 
limits forbid more than allusion to such 


spots as the Antelets, the Creux du Derri- 
ble, D’Ixcart Bay, ete. 
The interior of the island is devoted to 


agriculture and pasturage, and although not | 


generally wooded, and destitute of streams, 
presents many choice bits of rural under- 
wood. The avenue leading to the Seigneu- 
rie is exceedingly beautiful, and the build- 
ing itself is a very pleasing object. The 
huts of the peasantry are often of the most 
massive construction, having walls six feet 
thick. 

Those who suppose Monaco, or Andorra, 
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or San Marino to be the smallest state in 
Europe must awake from their delusion 
Sark has, by the last census, only 546 in 
habitants, and is practically an independ 
ent state, owing only a feudal allegiance to 
Great Britain by way of Guernsey. Traces 
of the Druids exist, showing their early oe- 
cupation of the island. In the Dark Ages 
it was the haunt of pirates, who from this 
almost inaccessible eyrie swooped down on 
ships passing the Channel. After they were 
exterminated, the French held Sark some 
time, but in the reign of Elizabeth it was 
taken by a very ingenious stratagem, of 
which only a brief recital can be given here. 
It seems a galley anchored off the island 
under pretense of being a trader whose cap- 
tain—of course a good Christian—had died 
on the voyage. To consign so pious a man 
to the deep seemed a gratuitous sin, when 
Sark was so near at hand. Would the gar- 
rison allow his comrades to land the coffin 
and bury him in consecrated ground? They 
would go ashore unarmed, and would allow 


themselves to be searched on landing. This 
was, after due deliberation, granted. The 


coftin was landed, and in solemn procession 
borne into the church. The door was then 
closed suddenly, and before the French could 
discover the object of this mancnvre, the 
coffin, which was filled with arms, was bro- 
ken open, and arming themselves, the sailors 
rushed out and cut down the French right 
In their panic some threw them 


| selves from the cliffs, the rest surrendered. 
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NATURAL BRIDGE, PONT-DU-MOULIN, SARK. 


Since that time Sark has continued under 
the English flag. 

The Seigneur is feudal lord of the island, 
and shares the government with the other 
land-holders, about forty in all. The worthy 
pastor, a Swiss, Mr. Cauchmeyer, has not been 
off the island for thirty-seven years. 

As regards the climate of the Channel Isl- 
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ands, it is noticeable that it varies in all. 
They occupy different positions in the at- 
mospheric current, although so near togeth- 
er. Jersey is, on the whole, warmer than 
Guernsey, but more damp, consequently 
more relaxing. Guernsey is more equable, 


| slightly warmer in winter, and cooler in 
summer. From October to January the 


most rain falls. A\l- 
though snow is rare, 
it occasionally falls 
to a depth of two or 
three inches. The 
climate of Guernsey 
is said, on good au- 
thority, to be the 
most equable in Eu- 
rope, and for social 
reasons is also the 
most to be recom- 
mended for a -resi- 
dence. The saline 
matter in the air, 
common to small 
islands, makes the 
dampness less _re- 
laxing than might 
be supposed. Alder- 
ney and Sark enjoy 
an air more brac- 
ing, more dry, than 
that of the other isl- 
ands, and are resort- 
ed to from Guernsey 
and Jersey by those 
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whose systems have become enervated by 
too long residence there. The Channel Isl- 
ands can be safely recommended to con- 
sumptives who need to escape our east 
winds or sudden summer changes of heat 
and cold, and are especially favorable from 
April to September, inclusive. For rheu- 
matic or neuralgic patients their perma- 
nent advantages are more doubtful, al- 
though good, perhaps, for a short time, by 
way of change. 

Hotels of various grades are found in all 
the towns and near many of the points of 
interest on the coast. Several are excel- 
lently suited to those who desire good fare 
well served, with absence of ostentation or 
the noisy reveling of the bar-room. Bree’s 
Stopford House at st. Helier’s, Gardner’s 
Old Government House at St. Peter’s Port, 
Gavey’s at Surk, are undoubtedly the best. 
The expense of living is not as moderate as 
formerly. The late French war hastened a 
rise in prices, gradually becoming inevita- 
ble, and the cost of good board will average 
little, if any, less than in England or at most 
resorts for invalids. Carriage-hire still con- 
tinues reasonable. 

The islands are reached by good boats run- 
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ning from Southampton five times a week, 
and from Weymouth twice weekly in win- 
ter, oftener in summer. Those who desire 
to shorten the sea journey should go by way 
of Weymouth; it is the shortest by several 
hours, although the Southampton line is ev- 

|ery where, with inconceivable impudence, 

advertised as being the most direct. A 

| glance at the chart exposes the lie at once. 

| In the winter season—and at any time, in 
| fact—heavy weather is to be looked for; 
but the boats are strong, the passage is usu- 
ally performed in eight to twelve hours, and 
the possibility of its being a rough one does 
not deter many from regorting to the isl- 
ands for health, pleasure, art, or scientific in- 
vestigation, especially, however, in summer. 

We can heartily and truthfully recommend 

the invalid and pleasure-seeker to give them 

a trial—with a bit of advice on a point not 

always regarded by persons culpably fool- 

hardy or totally ignorant of boat-sailing, 
especially in these very dangerous waters: 
never set out in a boat here, or undertake 
to go to Sark or any of the islands, if the 
boatmen are reluctant to try it, or if you 

| are advised by the natives to wait for a 

| change of weather. 
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TiRED? Yes, a little, I believe. 
And older than I was, my dear: 
Before my turn comes. 
Where we will find our faded youth, 


I’m not so very strong, 
I’m sure it won’t be long 
Life is sweet, but surely sweeter far, 


beyond the morning-star. 


I’ve been to Eric’s funeral—my old friend Erie Gray. 


To think that he is gone! 


Ah, well! how peaceful like to-day 


He looked as there he lay at rest, in narrow coffined space, 


The snow-white lilies on his breast, 


I mind him years and years ago. 


the death-white on his face! 


A half-remembered dream, 


A feather-flake of falling snow that melts upon a stream, 


To me has yesterday become. 
But all that filled my early home is 


I saw him first at father’s house, 


My memory fails with age, 


like a pictured page. ; 
They held the meeting there 


On Wednesday evenings, and the church convened for praise and prayer; 
The old and young together sat, and lifted up the psalin 
In tones that seemed the phrase to fit, with blending cadence calm. 


Not men of many words were they; 


grave-browed and stern and strong; 


Yet on Predestination they would argue loud and long, 
With keenest blades of logic, and with hammer blows of will, 


The while the women listened there, 


“Society” was what they called the 


in acquiescence still. 


Presbyterian band 


Of earnest-hearted folk who tried to keep the Lord’s command, 
Though hard as iron it might press, and blight their lives with pain, 
Who took earth’s joy with thankfulness, and patient bore its bane. 


Once more I see, through years of gloom, the candles burning bright, 


The row of chairs around the room, 


the table covered white, 


The Bible opened at “the place,” and father waiting there, 


A light upon his reverent face, and 


on his silver hair. 
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I'VE BEEN TO ERIO’S FUNERAL—MY OLD FRIEND ERIO GRAY.” 


By ones and twos the people came, till all the chairs were filled; 
Then one upon the Holy Name would call, and, as God willed, 
Would bid Him deal with this His flock, yet haply in His love, 
Would dare entreat Him smite the rock, and feed them from above. 


“The Lord’s my Shepherd, Pll not want, He makes me down to lie, 
In pastures green He leadeth me, the quiet waters by :” b 
The sweet old words, the sweet old tune, they bore our spirits higher 

Than all the tortured music of the cultured modern choir. 


It was the psalm their lips had learned beside the mother’s knee, 
Where Scotia’s purple heather burned, or dashed the German Sea. 
Oh, loud and clear the anthem rolled; I often hear it still, 

As, rippling down from streets of gold, its echoes near me thrill. 


Slow waned the sacred hour. At last the closing words were said; 
Then swift the sparkling moments passed, slipped off a silver thread 
Of laughter, innocent and low, while youths and maidens met 

And lingered, talking, loath to go, like youths and maidens yet. 

You see yourself in yonder giass? Well, I was once like you, 

As softly flushed, as dimple-sweet, when all my life was new. 

My mother made me braid my hair and keep it smooth and plain; 
She feared that curls would be a snare: she would not have me vain. 


And often as my brothers told what this or that one said 

Of compliment or courtesy, lest it should turn my head, 

She gave a flavor of reproof, a dash of bitter-sweet, 

To such light words, for beauty’s bloom the immortal soul might cheat 


There was but one who never seemed to see that I was fair, 
That in my eyes the sunlight dreamed, and danced upon my hair, 
And that was Eric. So I set my heart on Erie Gray— 

For ever what we can not get, that most we prize alway. 


I showed it not by look or sign—that would have been a shame— 
But in my heart I made his shrine, and softly named his name 

In whispers only God could hear, where, kneeling by my bed 

At night and morning, God was near, and heard the prayers I said. 
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“ AMONG HIS FELLOWS THERE HE STOOD, IN STATURE LIFTED HIGH,” 


“Let none despise thy youth,” was bid to Timothy of old. 

None could despise young Eric’s truth, his bearing frank and bold. 
b Among his fellows there he stood, in stature lifted high, 

Like some straight pine-tree of the wood that towers to the sky. 


The elders listened when he spoke, the minister took heed 
(And in those days the minister was some one grand indeed). 

I thrilled with pride to hear his praise, and yet perversely tried 
To blame him for his rigid ways, and have my blame denied. 


The sunlight wooes the forest leaf, the moonlight wooes the sea, 
So by attraction’s subtle grace was Eric drawn to me. 

But all the more I loved him, I was iced in maiden pride, 

And shy and cold and silent whene’er he sought my side. 


Till came at last my radiant hour of triumph and delight: 
“He loved me.” By that gracious dower the world for me grew bright; 
My heart was like a cradled nest, where through enchanted days 

‘ There lived a sweet-voiced singing guest that sang his love always. 


“What parted us? For Eric Gray had wife and children dear, 
And I, in Scottish phrase, “have lived my lane” this many a year. 
A widowed wife will wear for him the widow’s shrouding veil, 
Though she was never first whose robes in densest woe will trail. 


“Who is that happy girl?” they said who saw me at that time, 
When common days went trippingly, like lovely words that rhyme. 
But Eriec’s mother did not smile. She thought that levity 

Ill suited one whom he, “my son,” had chosen his bride to be. 


So when, for very rapture, in the glory of my life, 

The color and the perfume, of which its bloom was rife, 
I let my gladness overflow, and acted like the child 

I was, she talked to Eric, gently and matron-mild, 


And bade me read the Proverbs, where the prudent wife is praised. 
I listened, little pleased; and more, I felt incensed, amazed. 
Vou. LI.—No. 301.—2 
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My dear, if you would like to make a sinner of a saint, 
Just take her to the Bible with an air of vexed complaint. 


I had not joined the church. I knew within me, sweet and clear, 
A tenderness, as if that One Divinely Good were near ; 


I loved that Presence, but my heart accepted not the creed 
That made me willing to be lost, if thus the Lord had need. 


The gentle words that Jesus spoke were bread of life to me; 
But, overlaid with- doctrines fierce of duty and decree, 

I could not say I took them all, as father thought I should, 

And as at worship, night and morn, he often prayed I would. 


Eric, he often talked to me, and urged me, still in vain, 
To go before the elders and to let them make it plain; 
And so our lovers’ interviews grew into hot debate 

Upon electing love, and faith, and mankind’s lost estate. 


At last one day, with mournful face, he said, “It is a sin 

To marry, if not in the Lord. All glorious within 

Should be the daughter of the King.” I, smiling, set him free. 
Heart’s love, true love, is in the Lord; but that he did not see. 


He married Jennie MacIntyre. She’d tried to win him long. 

They say his life has not been quite as merry as a song. 

He gathered wealth of lands and gold, his vessels crossed the sea, 
But his stately home was grim and cold, as what else could it be— 


With her? “You're sorry for my life?” Nay, darling, all is best: 
I’m surer of it as my sun leans down the golden west. 
I was too quick and passionate, perhaps, for Eric Gray, 


And I have lived in God’s content, 


safe folded, all my way. 


But there at Eric’s funeral, the lilies on his breast, 

The lilies and the sheaf of wheat, and the aged face at rest, 

With something of the look it wore, the young look back again— 
It brought the old days here once more, the pleasure and the pain. 


And all my heart went forward, past the shadow and the csoss, 
Even to that home where perfect love hath never thorn or loss, 
Where neither do they marry, nor in marriage are they given, 
But are like unto the angels in God’s house, which is Heaven. 
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** Books are the monuments of lives.” 


O students of books and to lovers of na- 
T ture, Concord is especially attractive. 
To the first class it is hallowed ground, the 
theatre of grand literary achievement, the 
past and present residence of famous men. 
Its hills, woods, and river, even its trees and 
road-sides, are sacred, beloved of genius. 
No spot in the township, however uncul- 
tured, can be ignored. In this dry swamp, 
it may be, Emerson saw the Rhodora; on 
that bend of the river, perhaps, Thoreau 
watched the withered leaves floating down 
to the Merrimac, or, at this corner of the 
prosaic Main Street, noted the eims spread- 
ing their “ yellow parasols” over the houses. 

But the lovers of nature would assert the 
natural beauty of the town independently 
of its fame. It is true that there is a certain 
peculiar charm about Concord. Perhaps 
this consists in the fact that nature’s rights 

re generally and gracefully conceded there. 





The place has not the roughness of a new 
town, in which nature is allowed license, 
nor the artificiality and primness of a more 
pretentious one, in which nature is tortured 
and repressed. Nowhere are our old bour- 
geois friends, dandelions and hardhack, gold- 
en-rod and white-weed, more respected and 
respectable than here. In the most aris- 
tocratie portions of the village as well as 
in its by-ways they plant flourishing col- 
onies along sidewalks and beside fences. 
The town is the El Dorado of common things 
—an E] Dorado from which stone walls and 
blackberry vines, button-woods and broom- 
poplars, are not yet banished. 

On the walls of his observatory Haw- 
thorne painted a line from Tennyson’s Lo- 
tos- Eaters, 

“There is no joy but Calm.” 
Those who disagree with Tennyson and with 
Hawthorne will probably turn in some im- 














patience from the quiet exterior of Con- 
cord, which, until recently, has known few 
changes in the last century, and seek satis- 
faction in the thought of its mental activ- 
ity. The atmosphere of the place is not 
bracing nor energetic. There 
ness, no enterprise. The work is done most- 
ly with brains, not hands. One must either 
constantly resist the prevailing dreaminess 
and inertia, or succumb to it, and, gradual- 


is no busi- 


CONCORD BOOKS. 


ly becoming transcendental, begin to count 


riches not by dollars, but by ideas. 


Concord is rich in books; indeed, within 


the last two years it has been made a mill- 
ionaire among towns by the gift of a library 
building and by large and valuable addi- 
tions to its former stock of literature. Nei- 
ther its immediate nor its remote past dis- 
graces its present. Mr. Hoar, in his re- 
marks on the occasion of the dedication of 
the new library, spoke of certain “ Instruc- 
tions” given to the selectmen of the town in 
1672. The third article of these “ Instruc- 
tions” is as follows: 


“hat care be taken of the Books of Marters and | 


other bookes that belong to the Towne, that they be 
kept from abusive usage, and not be lent to persons 
more than one month at one time.” 

If the “ other bookes” at all resembled the 
“Books of Marters,” surely we of the present 
day can only wonder at the “dim begin- 
nings” of our public library, and meditate 
with proper awe upon the literature that our 
forefathers enjoyed two hundred years ago. 

The constitution of the Concord Library 
—<drawn up in 1784 by the Rev. Ezra Ripley, 
one of the “ancient aristocracy of New En- 


gland clergymen”—is a most curious man- | 


uscript. In fact, it is a manuscript like- 
ness of its good author, whose virtues and 
whose oddities are so well remembered by 
the towns-people. The quaint cramped 
handwriting, the lengthy and careful pro- 
visos, the particularity with which all con- 
ditions are reiterated, remind one irresisti- 
bly of the personal peculiarities shown in the 
accompanying silhouette. The silhouette 
betrays that the doctor was old-fashioned— 
so does the handwriting; the expression 
shows that the doctor was conscientious 
and cautious—so do the provisos; the 
prominency and set of the under-lip estab- 
lish the fact that the doctor was very firm 
and rather rigorous—so do the conditions. 

According to his rules, the library was 
never to be kept more than half a mile from 
the meeting-house, which was the centre of 
civilization in those days. The library year 
was divided into quarters, and books were 
drawn on the first Wednesday of every 
month, with quarterly preliminaries design- 
ed to prevent preference being given to one 
member above another. Here are some ex- 
tracts: 

“The name of each member, being wrote on sepa- 
rate tickets, shall be put into a box prepared therefor, 
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and as many numbers as there are members in the 
Company, beginning with No, One and proceeding on 
to Two, Three, and so on in that order, being wrote on 
separate tickets, shall be put in another box, prepared 
as aforesaid. And the Librarian, with the assistance 
of the Secretary and Committee, shall, once in every 
three months, previous to the time affixed for taking 
out books, draw the tickets for esstablishing the or- 
der in which each member ehall take out books for the 
ensuing quarter. And he whose name shall be drawn 
against No. One, shall have the exclusive right to 
choose what books he chooses to take out for the 
three following months.... 

“And when.any member shall have begun to take 
out any set of volumes of the same book, he shall have 
the right to proceed through the whole set, in order, 
any rule herein contained notwithstanding. And no 
member shall take out more than one volume at one 
time, except in such cases where any set of volumes 
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may be so connected as that real advantage can not | 
be enjoyed without seeing more than one volume; 
such as the Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, and the 
like. In such case, any number of volumes, or the 
whole set, may be taken by one member.” 


More of the “regulations” might be cop- 
ied, but these are sufficient to present to 
the reader’s mind a vivid picture of the 
difficulties with which lovers of literature 
were beset in 1784, sometimes obliged to 
carry home the sets of books that fell to| 
their share in wagons, and again waiting 
years for a desired volume. 

According to Shattuck’s History of Con- 
cord, the “Charitable Library Association” | 
succeeded the “ Library Company,” and was 
formed in 1795. The catalogue of books 
belonging to this association has been pre- 
served. It eontains seventy volumes, and 
the only exception to the prevailing “ solid- 
ity” of the list is The Vicar of Wakefield. | 
Some years later—in 1821—new members 
joined the elder proprietors, and the ‘“ Con- 
cord Social Library” was founded. A note | 
in The Yeoman and Gazette, an old weekly | 
newspaper of Concord, states that it con- | 
tained in 1828 six hundred volumes. In| 
1835 the number had increased to nine hun- 
dred, and there were fifty share-holders. 

In the year 1851 a collection of books | 
called the “Town Library” was joined to 
the one before mentioned. Parish litera- | 
ture and agricultural literature formed two | 
special departments in the new institution, 
which continued till 1873, when the “Con- | 
cord Free Public Library” absorbed into it- | 
self alike the chaff and the wheat gather- | 
ed by past associations and companies, and | 
renewed, re-arranged, and recatalogued all | 
books possessed by the town, in order to| 
make them worthy of better surroundings. 

The new library building, presented to | 
the town by one of its citizens, Mr. William 
Munroe, stands in the centre of the village, | 
the best of monuments to its generous giver, | 
who, although he has added no work of his | 
own to Concord’s list of literary achieve- 
ment, has rendered much of such achieve- | 
ment possible to others, and has laid the | 
foundation for a broader general education. | 
The building is remarkable for originality | 
of design and elaboration of detail; it is, | 
indeed, so odd that at first it did not receive | 
much favor. It has often—perhaps on ac- 
count of its many angles and colors—been | 
profanely likened to a German toy; and | 
Mrs. Moulton, in a letter to the Tribune, ob- 
serves that “the literature of Concord is, no | 
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WILLIAM MUNROE, 


eyes wearied with the sameness of French 
roofs and square outlines. It is like a line 
of poetry queted in a page of prose. 

The character of the town rendered Mr. 
Munroe’s gift most appropriate. It would 


| be hard to find a place wherein so large a 


class would be so much interested in a li- 


| brary and so well able to contribute to it; 


and the contributions are not only the print- 
ed works of individuals, but literary relics 
and curiosities of the highest value. Each 
of the collection of busts — which is not 
yet complete—is the gift of a townsman or 
townswoman. Those already mounted are of 
Plato, Agassiz, Emerson, Mann, Hawthorne, 
and Brown. To these will probably be add- 
ed busts of Thoreau and Alcott. The bust 
of Mr. Brown, presented by the “Farmer's 
Club,” is the work of Daniel French, a young 
Concord artist, who made the model for the 
statue of the “ Minute-Man,” which is cast 
in “historic brass” and set on the Revolu- 
tionary battle-ground. 

In the reading room of the library hangs 
a portrait of Columbus—a copy by Raffaelle 
Mengs of an original painting by Titian. It 
is a pieee of rich coloring, somewhat dark- 
ened by time, and is believed to have be- 
longed to the collection of Madame Letitia 
Bonaparte. Near by hangs a large portrait 
of Mr. Emerson, painted in Edinburgh in 
1848, and opposite is a copy of Stuart’s por- 
trait of Washington. 

With the portrait of Washington Mr. 
Munroe gave a manuscript letter written by 


doubt, its religion; therefore, very appro-|the “Father of his Country” to General 


priately, the library is built like a church.” 

However, let the criticisms be what they 
may, in these days of everlasting similarity 
of architecture, change, oddity of effect, are 


Greene, and dated April 24, 1779. Mr. J. T. 


| Fields has made the library richer by the ad- 
| dition to it of five autographs: the original 
| manuscripts of Dorothy Q., by Holmes; Tho- 


positive virtues in building. This library, | reau’s Walking ; Emerson’s Culture ; Lowell’s 
being unique and fanciful enough to con-| Cathedral; and one of Motley’s addresses. 
tent the most fastidious, is a real rest to| Among other treasures of the institution are 
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a flora of the township, arranged by Horace 
Mann, Jun.; a Bible printed in 1599; a col- 
lection of coins and medals, ancient and mod- 
ern; a copy of Luke’s Gospel in Chinese; a 
number of Indian arrow-heads and curiosi- 
ties, mostly found on a farm in the north- 
west part of Concord; two portfolios of he- 
liotype impressions; a volume containing 
engravings of Hogarth’s works; and many 
valuable reference books not usually found 
on library shelves. 

The Concord Alcove, however, is the most 
unique feature of the library. The bust of 
Mr. Munroe, cut in marble by Thomas R. 
Gould, is set in this aleove. And here are 
collected nearly all the printed works of 
Concord authors from the time of the settle- 
ment on the river Musketaquid to the pres- 
ent year. Here are also files of old yellow 
newspapers published in the township years 


ago, when it was more populous, and boast- | 


ed some business enterprise. And on the 
shelves above are bound numbers of the 
Dial, edited by Mr. Emerson and Margaret 
Fuller. 


The literature of Concord dates from 1646, | 


in which year the Rey. Peter Bulkeley pub- 
lished his Gospel Covenant, one of the first 
books ever published in New England, and 
valuable as defining the position of seceders 


from the Church of England. It is a series of | 


connected sermons, setting forth the merits 
of the Covenant of Grace and the Covenant 
of Works, the decision between which so dis- 
turbed the minds of the first settlers on the 
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| Musketaquid that discussion bade fair to be 
jendless. Indeed, it iv stated in Shattuck’s 
| History of Concord that the towns-people on 
| their way to attack the Pequot Indians were 


obliged to pause in the wilderness and de- 
cide whether they were under a covenant 
| of grace or a covenant of works before pro- 
| ceeding. 

For nearly two hundred years after the 
| appearance of this book the only publica- 
| tions were pamphlet sermons of especial 
|merit or interest. Of the ministerial au- 
| thors the most prolific was Dr. Ezra Ripley. 

Twelve sermons of his were printed within 
a period of thirty-seven years. Only four 
discourses besides his own are recorded as 
having been preserved before the year 1841, 
| from which year the “literary period” of 
| Concord dates. He seems to have made a 
| greater impression upon his time than any 
of his predecessors upon theirs. To-day the 
mention of Dr. Ripley’s name will call an in- 
voluntary smile to many a wrinkled face. 
His sterling worth, his whole-hearted zeal, 
and his kindly, quaint humor won both the 
respect and love of his parishioners. He was 
so conscientious that he returned thanks 
publicly in prayer for his first pair of spec- 
tacles; so zealous that he would start out 
to attend Sunday service though the snow 
was higher than his horse’s head; but it is 
a question whether the indifferent and fair- 
weather Christians of later times can afford 
to laugh at such conscientiousness and zeal. 
It is true that the children to whom he used 
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to preach—who are now old men and women 
—remember ruefully the length of his ser- 
rons and the chilly atmosphere of the 
church in which he spoke; but that only 
proves that the good doctor thought more 
of spiritual than of physical comfort. If he 
had not been simple, thorough, and Chris- 


tian, the quiet and Puritanical people to | 


whom he ministered —the generation of 
hard-working, commonplace Abels and Mar- 
thas, Johns and Davids, Ruths and Patiences 
—would never so have loved and honored 
him. 

Two Masonic discourses, a History of the 
Concord Fight and a Treatise on Education, 
complete the list of his published works. 
He is said to have written over three thou- 
sand sermons in his lifetime—a fact which 
weighed heavily on Mr. Hawthorne’s spirits 


when, in 1843, he became an inmate of his | 


parsonage. 

Oddly enough, the staid and stiff line of 
literature indicated above was broken in 
upon about 1828 by a drama. At this time 
John A. Stone, a resident of Concord, wrote 
a play entitled Metamora, which is still in 
existence in manuscript form. For it Edwin 
Forrest paid five hundred dollars, a price con- 
sidered enormous at that time. This play 
first made the great actor famous. 


one thousand dollars. Forrest also paid a 
thousand dollars for a second play by the 
same author, called The Ancient Briton. Mr. 
Stone wrote other dramas, and occasionally 


himself appeared on the stage in New York, | 


Boston, and Philadelphia. 
scured by time. 
zens of Concord have any accurate knowl- 
edge of him or his dramas, but among the 


His fame is ob- 


files of old Concord newspapers may be | 


found a short poem of his, signed “ Meta- 


mora,” and preceded by a complimentary | a dreamer. How charming, any one can un- 


derstand who reads the introduction to that 
collection of magazine stories, written while 


paragraph by the editor. It was written 
on the occasion of the opening of a thea- 
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After | 
Forrest’s death the manuscript was sold by | 
his executors to a couple of star actors for | 


Few of the present deni- | 





ALOOVE. 


| tre at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and is 
| dated January 24, 1830. This poem is not 
| especially adinirable. Although the verse 
is smooth and the expression felicitous, the 
| Style is too diffuse to suit modern taste. It 
| is, however, unfair to judge a dramatist by 
fugitive lines, and one can not divest one’s 
| self of the melancholy interest which at- 
|taches to the memory of the author. He 
| was still a young man when he became fa- 
| mous, and his family lived, report says, in 
jan old house that used to stand near the 
corner of Main and Walden streets. He was 
only thirty-three when, “in a temporary fit 
| of insanity,” he drowned himself in the 
| Schuylkill River. A brief paragraph in an 
| encyclopedia is the only record that remains 
| to us of this unfortunate man of genius— 
| this rara avis among sermon-writing authors. 
| In the year 18382, two years before Mr. 
| Stone ended his life, Hawthorne published 
|his first book. The title is Fanshawe, but 
| the book is usually chronicled as an “ Anon- 
ymous Romance.” Hawthorne was living in 
Boston at the time of its publication. The 
volume soon passed out of print and out of 
memory, and in later years Hawthorne nev- 
er cared to claim its authorship. Twice-told 
| Tales, which was issued four years later, bore 
his name. Itis a collection of magazine sto- 
ries, and its success justified the publica- 
tion of a second series in 1842. A year after, 
Hawthorne came to Concord. He was not 
|famons at that time, and his dreamy, re- 
| served habits prevented his forming many 
friendships, except with his literary kin- 
dred. He lived in the old gambrel-roofed 
parsonage, famous for Revolutionary memo- 
ries, famous also because Emerson had been 
a recent resident there. This he christened 
the “Old Manse,” and it is doubly renowned 
through his occupancy of it. 
| The place is charming—an El Dorado for 





Hawthorne lived in it, and called Mosses from 
an Old Manse. The genius of the place is in 
his pages, and one hardly needs the picture 
in order to become familiar with it. 

Whatever the critics may say, Hawthorne 
never loved common things, as Thoreau did. 
His imagination was more lofty and deli- 
cate. He could idealize way-side weeds and 
garden vegetables, but he could not revel in 
out-door life and enjoy its unattractive de- 
tails as did his friend. He never could have 
written the description of a “river voyage” 
which enlivens the first pages of Thoreau’s 
Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers, and 
which is here transcribed : 

“Tt is worth while to make a voyage up this stream, 
if yon go no farther than Sudbury, only to see how 


much country there is in the rear of us—great hills | 
and a hundred brooks and farm-houses and barns and | 


hay-stacks you never saw before; and men every where 
—Sudbury (that is, Southborough) men and Wayland 
and Nine-acre Corner men, and Bound Rock, where 
four towns bound on a rock in the river—Lincoln, 
Wayland, Sudbury, and Concord. Many waves are 
there agitated by the wind, keeping nature fresh: the 
spray blowing in your face; reeds and rushes waving; 
ducks by the hundred, all uneasy in the surf, in the 
raw wind, just ready to rise, and now going off with a 
clatter and a whistling, like riggers straight for Labra- 
dor, flying against the stiff gale with reefed wings, or 


else circling round first, with all their paddles moving | 


briskly, just over the surf, to reconnoitre you before 
they leave these parts; gulls wheeling overhead ; musk- 
rats swimming for dear life, wet and cold, with no fire 
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- 
ness. For instance, what can be prettier 
than this which he says about apple-trees: 


“The trees possess a domestic character, and have 
grown humanized by receiving the care of man, as wel! 
as by contributing to his wants. There is so much in- 
dividuality of character, too, among apple-trees that 
it gives them an additional claim to be objects of hu- 
man interest. One is hard and crabbed in its manifes- 
tations, and another gives us fruit as mild as charity. 
One is churlish and illiberal, evidently grudging th 
few apples it bears; another exhausts itself in free- 
hearted benevolence. The variety of grotesque shapes 
into which apple-trees contort themselves has its ef- 
fect on those who get acquainted with them. They 
stretch out their crooked branches and take such hold 
on the imagination that we remember them as humor- 
ists and odd fellows. And what is more melancholy 
than the old apple-trees that linger about a spot where 
once stood a homestead, but where is now only a ruin- 
ed chimney rising ont of a grassy and weed-grown cel- 
lar? They offer their fruit to every wayfarer—apples 
bitter-sweet with the moral of human vicissitude.” 


While in Concord, Hawthorne lived an 
out-of-doors life, his chief companions being 
Thoreau and Channing. It was perhaps 
owing to the Sleepy Hollow atmosphere that 
he did not do his best work while living 
there. Mr. Hawthorne’s democratic princi- 
ples gained him two public posts—one in 
1838, five years before he married, and an- 
other in 1846. It was after he left the Salem 
Custom-house, in a period of great discour- 
agement to himself, that the world was sur- 


to warm them by that you know of, their labored | prised by the publication of the Scarlet Letter. 


homes rising here and 
there like hay -stacks; 
and countless mice and 
moles and winged tit- 
mice along the sunny, 
windy shore; cranberries 
tossed on the waves and 
heaving up on the beach, 
their little red skiffs beat- 
ing about among the al- 
ders. Such healthy nat- 
ural tumult as proves 
that the last day is not 
yet at hand. And there 
stand all around the al- 
ders, the birches, the 
oaks, and maples, full of 
glee and sap, holding in 
their buds till the waters 
subside. You shall per- 
haps ran aground on 
Cranberry Island (only 
some spires of last year’s 
pipe-grass above the wa- 
ter to show where the 
danger is), and get as 
good a freezing as any 
where on the Northwest 
coast. I never voyaged 
so far in my life.” 


Hawthorne could 
never so have de- 
lighted in a spring 
flood on a raw day. 
His muse is more re- 
fired; and he gives 
dainty and delicate 
pieces of descrip- 
tion that show as 
great appreciative- 
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“OLD MANSE.” 
Within a twelvemonth, the House of the 


a short editorial that appeared in the Mid- 
dlesex Freeman directly after the publication 
of the last book, and remark how suddenly 
the shy, sensitive man rose in the town- 
people’s estimation. 


“The world of letters,” says this article, ‘and, in- 
deed, every man who likes to read good books, are 
under the greatest possible obligation to the dullards 
who turned Mr. Hawthorne out of the office of Sur- 
veyor of the ports of Salem and Beverly....It was a 
happy day for the world, it was a blessed day for Mr. 
Hawthorne’s fame, when the scroll of Fate was sent 
down to Salem from Washington, ordering the re- 
moval of the Surveyor to make room for one of the 
faithful....It is not generatly supposed that it re- 
quires any very great amount of genius to fill a Cus- 
tom-house office, though it is undeniable that clever 
men do sometimes find their way among the publi- 
cans of Uncle Sam. We believe there was not a block- 
head in all Salem who was not capable of filling the 
place of Surveyor as well as Mr. Hawthorne, and we 
are very certain that all the heads in Salem—blocks or 
otherwise—could not, even if they had been laid to- 
gether, have produced the Scarlet Letter or the House 
of the Seven Gables....Let us thank the gods that the 
admirers of stupidity triumphed in 1846, and, in the 
excess of their love of letters, compelled the ablest 
romancer in our country to write.” 


The House of the Seven Gables was written 
during Hawthorne’s short residence in Len- 
ox, but the Blithedale Romance was produced 
after his return to Concord, where he estab- 
lished himself at the place he called the 
“Wayside,” three-quarters of a mile from 
the village, on the Boston road. The house 
is on the southern side of a ridge of wooded 
hills, much shut in by shrubbery, and un- 





pleasantly close to 
the road. It was 
dilapidated when 
Hawthorne pur- 
chased it, and was 
altogether an un- 
pleasant change 
from the “ Manse.” 
He repaired the 
house, however, 
built additions, and 
constructed an ob- 
servatory, which 
overlooks a wide 
stretch of level 
fields and roads. 
The square room at 
the top of this ob- 
servatory became 
his sanctum. Here 
he dreamed and 
wrote his wonderful 
stories. The house 
is now used as a 
boarding-school for 
young ladies, and 
the observatory is 
occupied as a sleep- 
ing-room; but one 
san form some idea 
of how it looked 


| when Hawthorne used it, with red mottoes 
Seven Gables appeared. It is amusing to read | 


painted on the walls that else were bare 
of ornament, and the sunshine streaming 
brightly in on the confusion of articles 
dear to the heart of an author. On the 


|ridge of hill back of the house is a path 
| known as “ Hawthorne’s Walk.” 


Before Mr. Hawthorne received the ap- 
pointment of consul at Liverpool, while liv- 
ing the quietest of lives in Concord, he had 
written the Life of Franklin Pierce. This 
appeared in 1852. It is recorded that when 
the consulate was offered him he asked, 
“Will the man who holds the office have to 
talk much?” The reply being in the neg- 
ative, he uttered a hearty “Thank God!” 

A later occupant of Hawthorne’s “ Way- 
side” has beautified the little observatory 
by painting landscapes and sea views on 
the inclined portions of the upper ceiling. 
Over the mantel, surrounded by a trailing 
ivy wreath, is the motto, “In memory of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne,” supplemented by the 
date of his birth and death. In the south- 
east corner is preserved the shelf at which 
he wrote in a standing position. His red 
mottoes are still over*the doors of the press- 
es that stand on the opposite side of the 
room in corners, one at the head of the steep 
and narrow staircase by which Hawthorne 
used to climb to his study. The motto that 
first greets the eye is this: 


** All care abandon, ye who ente# here.” 


The “literary period” of Concord com- 
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menced in 1841, six 
years after Mr, Em- 
erson came to reside 
in it. In 1835 he 
wrote Naiure in his 
study at the “Old 
Manse.” This book, 
as the critics said, 
“struck the key- 
note of his philoso- 
phy.” Before its ap- 
pearance, however, 
he was a marked 
man. His eloquence 
as a preacher, and 
afterward his seces- 
sion from church be- 
liefs, together with 
the brilliant course 
of lectures and ad- 
dresses delivered in 
Boston and Cam- 
bridge, had attract- 
ed much attention, 
and when in 1841 he 
published the first 
series of his Essays, 
his “name was on 
every one’s tongue.” 
At that time Alcott 
had published his 
treatise On Early 
Education (1832) and 
his Conversations on 
the Gospels (1836). 
Miss Peabody had 
also written the rec- 
ord of his school. 
But Alcott had then 


hardly become iden- 2? 

tified with Concord. 

Thoreau, who grad- Se Se 
uated from Harvard F a 


in 1837, was at that 
time engaged in 
teaching or trade, Hawthorne was at Brook | the same plan. Despite the rebuilding, it 
Farm, and Channing was not yet introduced | has nothing unpleasantly new in its aspect, 
to the public. The latter’s first volume of | but stands among its pines with an air of 
poems appeared in 1843. | aristocratic age. It is but a short distance 





A second volume of Emerson’s Essays ap- | from the village. 
peared in 1844, succeeding Channing’s earli- In 1846 Mr. Emerson published his first 
est poems. He had then removed from the| poems. This volume contains some of his 
“Manse” to the house he now occupies—a | most famous verses, viz., “Rhodora,” “The 
large square white mansion set back from} Humble Bee,” “A Snow-Storm,” “ Forerun- 
the'road, and secluded by a growth of pine | ners,” and “The Problem.” 
and chestnut trees. It is not half a mile The essay “Nature,” with nine popu- 
from Hawthorne’s “ Wayside.” This house | lar lectures, was republished in 1849 under 
was old, and had to be repaired. The trees | the title of Miscellanies. In the same year 
that now surround it were planted by Tho- Thoreau published his Week on the Concord 
reau and Alcott during one of Emerson’s ab-| and Merrimac Rivers. From that time to 
sences in Europe, and until recently a rustic | this, leaving out the years 1857 and 1861, 
summer-house has stood upon the grounds, | which were barren, every twelvemonth has 
which was designed and built by Thoreau. been marked by the issuing of a book 
Mr. Emerson went to this house directly sometimes of two or three books, by Con- 
after his marriage in 1835. It was partially | cord authors. 
burned three years ago, but was rebuilt on Mr. Emerson belongs to no school of phi- 
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losophy and to no sect in religion. He isa 
transcendentalist and an independent think- 
er, and the fact that he was nominated for 
the lord-rectorship of Glasgow University 
testifies to the increase of liberal opinions. 
He is an exemplification of the best defini- 
tion of transcendentalist, viz., “one who has 
transferred his faith in forms to faith in 
practice.” In Mr. Alcott’s Concord Days is 
given a fine sketch of his character: 

“Only a traveler at times, professionally, 
he prefers home-keeping ; is a student of the 
landscape, of mankind, of rugged strength 
wherever found; likes plain people, plain 
ways, plain clothes; prefers earnest persons; 
shuns egotists, publicity ; loves solitude, and 
knows its uses.” 

It has been said of Mr. Emerson that he is 
“as perfect in manners as in mind.” To his 
perfection in the first respect his towns- 
people can surely testify without exception. 
To the tradesman and to the scholar alike 
he shows the same invariable kindly inter- 
est and courtesy. Every one, the lowest as 
well as the highest, is allowed to have, or at 
any rate to establish, a claim on his time, 
attention, and good-will. He has the “pow- 
er of idealizing other people,” or rather, per- 
haps, he has learned, 

“without labor, 

Without reserve as well, to love his neighbor.” 

The “study under the pines” is a shrine 
to which many “pilgrims of high and low 
degree” journey, and toward which the eyes 
of bashful and curious sejourners in Con- 
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cord look wistfully. Sometimes these so- 
journers, during a woodland ramble, are 
fortunate enough to meet Mr. Emerson tak- 
ing one of his frequent walks in Walden 
Woods. That is indeed a favor, for they see 
Concord’s greatest .nan in the most Leauti- 
ful spot in the township. 

Mr. Alcott is Mr. Emerson’s brother tran- 
scendentalist and friend, and is now in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age. His fame as a 
teacher rivals his repute as an author. He 
has long been known as an ideal reformer, 
and is eminently the advocate of the grand 
and pure in religion and society. 

His renowned school in Boston was opened 
in September, 1834, at the Masonic Temple. 
Miss Margaret Fuller and Miss Elizabeth 
Peabody were assistant teachers in this 
school, and the public owes to the latter 
the account of it (Record of a School, 1874). 
This was not Mr. Alcott’s first attempt at 
teaching in Boston, for he had formerly 
taught a school on Tremont Street, near St. 
Paul’s Church, for more than a year. He 
continued his second school in that city for 
three years, teaching it, as his biographer, 
Mr. Sanborn, says, “on Pestalozzian and on 
Christian principles.” Some views on the 
New Testament which he held and ad- 
vanced then gave offense to the parents of 
his pupils, and his advocacy of Grahamism, 
and inviting Dr. Graham to lecture in his 
school, were also disliked. The publica- 
tion of his Conversations on the Gospels, in 
1837, was followed by severe criticism from 
many journals. In 
consequence of these 
newspaper attacks 
the school dwindled 
rapidly, and when, 
in 1839, Mr. Alcott 
insisted on admit- 
ting a colored child 
among his scholars, 
most of the other 
children were imme- 


diately withdrawn 
by the aggrieved 
parents. Only five 


were left, and the 
school was closed. 
Mr. Alcott’s man- 
ner of teaching is 
nearly identical 
with the so-called 
“ object - teaching” 
now in use in Bos- 
ton and in many 
other cities. He had 
been married eight 
years when his 
Temple school was 
closed, and with it 
ended a career of 
teaching which had 
lasted fifteen years. 











Mr. Alcott was early identified with the 
transcendental movement, and in 1835, in 
accordance with his Grahamistic belief, 
gave up the use of animal food. After clos- 
ing his school he was invited to join the 
Brook Farm Association, and afterward the 
Hopedale Community. He refused both, 
for what scruple is not known ; and, “faith- 
ful,” says Mr. Sanborn in his biographical 
sketch, “to his idea of true living,” chopped 
wood and gardened in Concord. 

He had, however, his own idea of a “ com- 
munity,” which, after a visit to England in 
1843, he began to try to realize. He founded 
a society on the Wyman Farm, in Harvard. 
This consisted of ninety acres of land. An 
old house was upon the farm, and in this 
Mr. Alcott with his family and associates 
lived. The place was christened “ Fruit- 
lands.” The associate founders were few, 
and the experiment proved a failure either 
practically or morally. In 1845 Mr. Alcott 
returned to Concord and bought a farm 
there. The old house which stood on this 
farm, and which was rebuilt by him and 
christened “ Hillside,” is identical with Haw- 
thorne’s “ Wayside.” 

In 1857 Mr. Aleott purchased his present 
residence, which stands next the “ Way- 
side,” and remodeled it very tastefully. At 
the time of purchase it was one 
of the most forlorn of square 
farm-houses, owing all its at- 
tractiveness to the wooded hills 
back of it, and the wide sunny 
prospect before. It is now the 
most delightful and unique of 
houses, nestled brownly under 
elms, with an apple orchard on its right, and 
shut off from the traveled way by a rustic 
fence made by Mr. Alcott himself. Within, 
it is full of prettinesses and surprises artist- 
ically contrived, for the Alcott family can 
boast an artist. The house is low, wide, 
and roomy, full of nooks that can be peo- 
pled effectively with statues and pictures 
or stored richly with books. 

On this spot Mr. Alcott has since lived. 
Even now in his later years he is more hale 
and vigorous than many a man of fifty. 
His two charming books of essays and the 
many “ Conversations” and lectures given 
East and West testify to his continual ac- 
tivity of mind, as his health testifies to his 
activity of body. He has interested him- 
self in promoting the welfare of Concord 
schools, and for some years held the office 
of superintendent, giving the children occa- 
sional hour-long conversations. 

“One of Mr. Alcott’s best contributions to 
literature,” say some of his friends, “is his 
daughter Louisa.” This lady took the pub- 
lic heart by storm six years ago by the pub- 
lication of Little Women, and has since been 
established as a prime favorite with old and 
young. Miss Alcott has caused much dis- 
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sension in families: witness the fact of five 
or six persons wanting the same book at 
once. She has also wrought endless mis- 
chief in young ladies’ hearts by causing a 
whole generation of misses to fall in love 
with her Laurie, who after all has no orig- 
inal in life, but is original with Miss Alcott. 
But for all this she has been fully forgiven. 
Not Miss Burney, not Mrs. Stowe, not Bret 
Harte after the appearance of the Heathen 
Chinee, ever received the adulation that 
has been poured out at Miss Alcott’s feet 
by a host of enthusiastic juveniles. And 
the seniors are not much more moderate. 
The American public is usually phlegmatic 
enough, but for once it forgot itself and 
laughed and cried at the will of a story- 
teller. 

One very amusing instance of tender- 
heartedness occurred in the city of New 
York. A gentleman riding on a horse-car 
was reading the Old-fashioned Girl, and was 
much affected by the mishaps and make- 
ups of Polly and Tom. Suddenly becoming 
conscious of a moisture about the eyes, he 
glanced around suspiciously to see if any 
one had observed him, and noticed that a 
young lady on his right was also reading 














THE ALOOTT HOME, 


eagerly, and undisguisedly crying as she 
read. Glancing at the book, the gentleman 
was astonished to find that it was the sec- 
ond volume of Little Women. 

Tragedy is very well, but comedy is bet- 
ter; so says the general voice. The mass 
of readers having duly cried over Hospital 
Sketches and Moods, forgot their emotion, per- 
haps, but the hearty laughs they enjoyed at 
the expense of the March family are not for- 
gettable, and make the book immortal. 

The Plumfield school, described in Little 
Men, is from the model of Mr. Alcott’s school 
in Boston, in which Miss Louisa was a pupil. 
Apropos of this, let me say that perhaps the 
reality of much of Miss Alcott’s so-called fic- 
tion is what gives it vividness ; or, perhaps, 
the charm of the story is in the telling. It 
is hard to define the attraction of her books 
—an attraction so great that the sale of all 
has amounted to more than a quarter of a 
million copies. 

In 1873 was published the biography of 
Thoreau, the poet-naturalist. This book was 
written by his brother naturalist Channing, 
and through it have been made known al- 
inost all the facts of interest concerning the 
author of Walden. Thoreau has left his rec- 
ord upon Concord, and one 
is reminded of him at every 
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every thing in na- 
ture, his “intimacy 
with out-doors,” his 
fancies for and about 
little things that 
most people never 
notice, such as riv- 
er rushes, shrub 
oaks, haze, dust, and 
smoke, are as pret- 
ty and odd as any 
thing in literature. 
It seems, when one 
reads his books, as 
if Mr. Thoreau had 
been a child, and 
Concord his toy- 
house. He made 
friends with all sorts 
of inanimate things, 
hailed them after 
an absence, and 
wrote about them 
lovingly. He spec- 
ulated about trees, 
grasses, flowers, 
birds, and weeds 
continually, and im- 
agined all manner 
of wonderful things 
about them. The 
pieces of drift-wood floating down the 
Assabet River are argosies in his eyes ;s0ak 
leaves have the shape of continents; he 


| voyages to Sudbury Meadows as to un- 


known lands, and thinks being stranded 
on Cranberry Island as exciting as being 


turn. There is probably not V MAA. 
a foot of it that he did not gpew “AAAS 


visit; there is not a plant, 
not a lichen, not a bird, he 
did not know. His love for 











wrec ked ¢ on the Weethw est coast. 


He might 
have said, with Whittier, 


** On life’s current, he who drifts 
Is one with him who rows or sails; 
And he who wanders widest, lifts 
No more of beauty’s jealous veils 

Than he who from his doorway sees 

The miracle of flowers and trees, 

Feels the warm Orient in the noonday air, 

And from cloud-minarets hears the sunset call to 

prayer.” 

And amidst all his enthusiasm and farci- 
fulness he managed to be so persistently | 
and unexpectedly practical that his read- 
ers can not steer clear of facts if they try. 
He was that rare character which is half 
poetical, half mathematical. He was al- 
ways amassing facts, and always falling in 
love with fancies. He idealized and caleu- 
lated at once. He wrote something remark- 
ably pretty about water-lilies, and in the 
next few lines informed the reader that 
there are seven varieties of lily pads to be 
found in the Concord River. He delighted 
in statistics, and between his driest para- 
graphs would sandwich a thoroughly poet- 
ical phrase or sentence and think it quite 


in place. 
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FAO-SIMILE OF THORKAU’S WRITING, FROM ‘‘ WALKING.” 


Mr. Thoreau was “a college-bred man, 
with an aptitude for many pursuits of the 
brain and the hands.” Those things he at- 
tempted he did almost perfectly. His re- 
mark about “having made a pencil, and 
having no need to make another,” has al- 
most passed into a proverb. Like Mr. Al- 
cott, he rebelled against the customs and 
requirements of social life, and thought 
men’s occupations poor and their rewards 
petty. His hermit life was an active pro- 
testation against social forms. He com- 
menced his life at Walden in 1845, and 
lived there two years and two months. 
Walden is a small and beautiful pond a 
half mile from the village of Concord. 





Why it is called “ Walden,” no one knows. 
Thoreau states that if the name was not 
derived from some English locality (Saffron | 
Walden, for instance), one might suppose 
that it was called originally “ Walled-in 
Pond.” It seems more probable, however, 
that the pond received its name from Rich- | 
ard Walden, a famous man in the early his- | 


tory of Massachusetts Bay. He was Speaker 
of the General Court of Massachusetts from 
1666 to 1679, a magistrate, a major, a colonel, 
and President of the Province of New Hamp- 
shire when it was set apart from Massachu- 
setts. He had been an active trader among 
the Indians along the banks of the Merrimac 
and vicinity as early as 1635, and he had been 
a friend, and also an associate in the Gen- 
eral Court, of Major Simon Willard, one of 
the pioneers of Concord. 

On one occasion this Richard Walden was 
deemed so great an authority that his oath 
was necessary to fix the name of the Merri- 
mac River, into which the Concord River 
flows. He affirmed that it was called by 
the Indians “ Merremake,” and sometimes 
“Merremack.” His name, in the historical 
records of New Hampshire, is spelled in va- 
rious ways—Waldern, Walderne, Waldron, 
and Walden. He signed his name Waldern. 
He was killed by the Indians at Cocheco in 
1680. 

Many word-tributes were paid Mr. Tho- 
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reau before his star had fairly risen. Chan- 


" : Pe | 
ning says, in his Near Home: 


*T see Rudolpho cross our honest fields, 
Collapsed in thought, cool as a Stagirite 
At intellectual problems; mastering, 
Day after day, part of the world’s concern; 
Still adding to his list beetle and bee— 
Of what the vireo builds a pensile nest, 
And why the peetweet drops her giant egg 
In wheezing meadows, odorous with sweet-brake : 
Nor welcome dawns nor shrinking nights him | 
menace, 
Still girt about for observation, still 
Keen to pursue the devious paths that lead 


To knowledge, oft so dearly bought.” 





| 
| 


And Mr. Emerson said, in his Wood Notes 
(1846) : 


“Tt seemed that nature could not raise 
A plant in any secret place, 
In quaking bog, on snowy hill, 
Beneath the grass that shades the rill, 
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Under the snow, between the rocks, 
In damp fields known to bird and fox, 
But he would come in the very hour 
It opened in its virgin bower, 
As if a sunbeam showed the place, 
And tell its long-descended race. 
It seemed as if the breezes brought him, 
It seemed as if the sparrows taught him, 
As if, by secret sight, he knew 
Where in far fields the orchis grew. 
Many haps fall in the field 

Seldom seen by wishful eyes, 
But all her shows did Nature yield 

To please and win this pilgrim wise.” 


Most of Thoreau’s towns-people remem- 
| ber him as a serious, blue-eyed, strong-feat- 
| ured man, whom they met occasionally on 

the streets, or here and there in the wood- 
|lands, or on the river. Only a few, his 
| chosen friends, knew him at all intimately, 
| and some of these did not understand him. 


HE ASSABET. 
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He was so different from other men that it | oughly disdains effect. He is like that mod- 
was difficult to comprehend his character, | ern writer of whom it is said, “D is 
and he was possibly a little brusque in man- | more heartily loyal to nature than to him- 
ner and language. There is something irre- | self.” 

sistibly attractive about his life and him-| Mr. Channing is a reserved, self-contained 
self. The little white house on Main Street | man, who lives his life in his own way, quite 
in which he used to live is not much asso-| independently of others. He has his own 
ciated with him. His home was really out- circle of friends, his goddess Nature, and his 
of-doors, and it is in the woodlands or on | books, and like his friend, Mr. Thoreau, is 
the top of some breezy hill that he is best | satisfied with these. 

remembered. I fancy, however, that many Mr. F. B. Sanborn deserves prominent men- 
Concordians remember his “ powerful math-| tion among Concord authors. He is well 
ematics” more vividly than his finest chap-| known to the public as the friend, and al- 
ters, and knew him more favorably as a sur-| most the brother martyr, of John Brown. 
veyor than as an author. He taught a successful private school in 

His life was just as consistently devoted | Concord for several years, and in 1860 had 
to Nature after he ceased to live with her 
as a hermit. She was the only lady of his 
love. He could not live away from her. 
There is nothing more pathetic than the 
biographer’s account of his longing for his 
old freedom in the last year of his life, when 
entirely broken down by disease—of his 
trying in vain to scrape the frost from the 
pane nearest him on a sharp winter’s morn- 
ing, and saying, with utter sadness, as he 
failed, “I can not even see out-doors.” 

He lies near Hawthorne, in the little Con- 
cord cemetery that is being peopled so illus- 
triously. None of his family are now living 
in the town. His mother is dead, and his 
only surviving sister resides elsewhere. His 
house has passed into the hands of Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn. Three trunks filled with his un- 
published manuscripts have lately been de- | 
posited by his sister in the library at Con- 
cord. 

Mr. Channing loves nature better than 
poetry. This must be true, for most poets 
are apt to be fickle and to seek for effect, 
but Mr. Channing never sacrifices the beau- 
ty of details to the whole, and is minute- 
ly faithful to every part. His descriptive | 
poems, therefore, resemble a succession of , 
small and very perfect pictures. F 

Mr. Emerson says, in his preface to the 
Wanderer (1871): two daughters of John Brown among his 

“This author has one essential talent in his art—| Pupils. On the evening of April 3, 1860, 
surprise. In the ‘ Poet's Corner’ of the newspaper we | Was made the memorable attempt to kidnap 
read a line or two, and perceiving that we can guess | and convey him to Washington. He had 
the ee ay the felegaphlc news, But the wea | previously been summoned to appear before 
canto. We like the poet whose thought we can not | @ Select committee of members of the Sen- 
predict, and whose mind is so full of genuine knowl- | ate to answer concerning the charge of com- 
edge that we are sure to be enriched by every verse.” | plicity with John Brown. As is well known, 

In Mr. Channing’s first poems (1843) we | the highest legal anthority of Massachusetts 
find some remarkable ones, viz., “The Earth | opined that the Senate had no authority so 
Spirit,” “Reverence,” “Death,” and “The|to summon him. The attempt to kidnap 
Poet’s Hope.” At the close of the latter are | him, which aroused such general indigna- 
written those two lines that have been so | tion, was the consequence of his refusal to 
widely quoted, |obey the summons to the capital. There 

“Hope hath happy place with me: | was a conflict, which resulted in the deliv- 
If my bark sink, ‘tis to another sea.” |ery of Mr. Sanborn by force, and the pursuit 

As his critic says, Mr. Channing’s poetry | of the officers for a long distance over the 
“points to new art.” Unlike other writers Boston road. 
of rhymes, he thinks more of the subject After the attempt on his liberty, Mr. San- 
than of the manner of treating it, and thor- | born went to Canada, and waited there the 
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settlement of the disputed question of the 
Senate’s authority. He at length returned 
to Concord, and went on with his school 
more than two years longer. He subse- 
quently held the office of Secretary of the 
Board of State Charities, and at the same 
time was literary editor of the Commonwealth, 
a Boston weekly. He afterward removed 


to Springfield, having resigned his secreta- | 


ryship and entirely discontinued teaching, 
and became one of the editors of the Spring- 


field Republican, of which paper he is now | 


the Boston correspondent or reporter. He 
resides, as has been previously mentioned, 
in the Thoreau house, which is not at all 


changed in exterior from what it was twelve | 


years ago. An odd fact about this house is 
one that used te be told by Thoreau’s moth- 
er: when the architect had finished the de- 
sign of the dwelling, it was discovered that 
he had omitted the necessary item of front 
stairs. This defect had to be remedied by 
Mr. Thoreau himself. 

One of Mr. Sanborn’s near neighbors is 


Mr. Frederic Hudson, ex-editor of the New | 


York Herald and author of a recently pub- 
lished History of Journalism ; another is Mr. 
William W. Wheildon, formerly the editor 
of a Charlestown paper, the Bunker Hill 
Aurora, author of various books and pam- 
phlets on topics of the time, and the origi- 
nator of the “Wheildon pear,” which has 
received much notice in agricultural issues, 
as has also the “Concord grape,” originated 
by his fellow-townsman, Mr. E. W. Bull. 

There are many who deserve more espe- 
cial notice than we can give here. Among 
these may be mentioned the Rev. Mr. Fol- 
soi, author of Translations of the Four Gos- 
pels. 
1862 or 1863, and until recently continued a 
resident of the town. He was for many 
years occupied in preaching, was a pro- 
fessor at Meadville, and for a time editor 
of the Christian Register. His translations 
and Scriptural criticisms are of much value. 
The late Mr. Simon Brown, editor of the New 
England Farmer, was a prominent and much- 
beloved citizen of Concord. 
Mr. Ripley Bartlett (of whom both are poets, 
and one an excellent comedian, author of a 
book on Parlor Theatricals, which has just 
been given to the public) are also sons of 
the place. 

There are a number of authors whose 
names are so associated with Concord that 


it is hard to realize that the town has no | 


claim on them. Margaret Fuller, afterward 
Countess d’Ossoli, is one of these, as is also 


Mr. George William Curtis, who, amidst his | 


brilliant career, seems still to retain a kind- 


ly remembrance of the “town of his adop- | 


tion.” Mr. Curtis’s connection with Con- 
cord is a very slight one. In 1843, after 


leaving Brook Farm, in West Roxbury, he | 


and his brother went to Concord, where 


He went to Concord as a teacher in 


Mr. George and | 


they remained eighteen months, living with 
a farmer, and both taking part in the ordi- 
nary work of the farm. They were engaged 
partly in agriculture and partly in study, 
and for six months tilled a small piece of 
land on their own account. The farm upon 
which they lived is in the northeast part of 
the town, and commands a beautiful view of 
the village. It is now owned by a gentle- 
man named Tileston. Mr. Curtis allows the 
town to assert its partial claim upon him, 
and has presented copies of his books to its 
library. Mrs. Austin, the authoress of sev- 
eral popular works, until recently resided in 
Concord. 

There are not as many devotees of art as 
of literature in Concord, yet the town boasts 
some worth boasting of. There is Miss May 
Alcott, a sister of the authoress, of whom 
Mr. Ruskin, the prince of critics, has deigned 
to say that no one else is competent to copy 
his favorite Turner ; who has almost perfect- 
| ly reproduced effects which have caused de- 
spair in the case of more pretentious artists; 
who has, so to speak, “ seized the spirit of 
Turner’s paintings,” and guessed his secrets. 

Mr. Daniel French is an artist who, in 
| spite of his youth, has accomplished a great 
| deal of wonderfully good work. His first 
| design gave evidence of genius, and his 
| busts and bass-reliefs are excellent in exe- 
| cution, and most faithful as likenesses. His 
“Owls” and the “Cow that set Chicago 
| on Fire” introduced him to the public, and 
his “ Dolly Varden,” and the model for the 
“ Minute-Man,” which is set on the Ameri- 
can side of the Revolutionary battle-ground, 
| have gained him much fame. Mr. French is 
| now in Italy, working in Powers’s studio. 





Some of Concord’s “ true lovers” are now 
| seriously afraid that it is losing character, 
and fast becoming like acity suburb. They 
are distressed to see trees cut away, cor- 
ners religiously squared, picturesque streets 
straightened, and railroads crossing quiet 
and formerly inviolate fields and woods. 
They are outraged at the idea of picnickers 
| daily reveling in Thoreau’s haunts at Wal- 
den, and bitterly complain that presently 
| there will not be an angle left to hang a 
fancy on. “Why not leave Concord, with 
its rural quiet and its memories, alone ?” 

A graver question is concerning the liter- 
ary future of the little village for which the 
past has done so much. Perhaps its grand 
| “epoch” has really passed by. Perhaps it 
is true that it is really losing individuality, 
and sinking to the common level; or per- 
| haps it is destined to reap higher honors: 


| who can help speculating as to its fate? 
| But in the future, whatever happen, the 
town can not be robbed of its patrimony of 


fame. Let its continued record be rich or 
bare, it shall still be an aristocrat among 


towns—a place “dowered with the gentili- 
ty that comes of able thinking.” 
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IN AN ATELIER. 
By T. B. ALDRICH. 


I pray you, do not turn your head; 
And let your hands lie folded, so. 
It was a dress like this, blood-red, 
That Dante liked so, long ago. 
You don’t know Dante? Never mind. 
He loved a lady wondrous fair— 
His model? Something of the kind. 
I wonder if she had your hair! 
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I wonder if she looked so meek, 

And was not meek at all (my dear, 

I want that side light on your cheek). 
He loved her, it is very clear, 

And painted her, as I paint you, 

But rather better, on the whole 
(Depress your chin; yes, that will do): 
He was a painter of the soul! 


(And painted portraits too, I think, 
In the InrerNo—devilish good! 

I'd make some certain critics blink 

If I’d his method and his mood.) 
Her name was (Jenny, let your glance 
Rest there, by that majolica tray)— 
Was Beatrice; they met by chance— 
They met by chance, the usual way. 


(As you and I met, months ago, 

Do you remember? How your feet 
Went crinkle-crinkle on the snow 
Adown the long gas-lighted street! 

An instant in the drug store’s glare 
You stood as in a golden frame, 

And then I swore it, then and there, 
To hand your sweetness down to fame.) 


They met, and loved, and never wed 

(All this was long before our time), 

And though they died, they are not dead— 
Such endless youth gives mortal rhyme! 
Still walks the earth, with haughty mien, 
Great Dante, in his soul’s distress; 

And still the lovely Florentine 

Goes lovely in her blood-red dress. 


You do not understand at all? 

He was a poet; on his page 

He drew her; and, though kingdoms fall, 
This lady lives from age to age: 

A poet—that means painter too, 

For words are colors, rightly laid ; 

And they outlast our brightest hue, 

For ochres crack and crimsons fade. 


The poets—they are lucky ones! 

When we are thrust upon the shelves, 

Our works turn into skeletons 

Almost as quickly as ourselves ; 

For our poor canvas peels at length, 

At length is prized—when all is bare: 

“What grace!” the critics ery, “what strength !” 
When neither strength nor grace is there. 


Ah, Jenny, I am sick at heart, 


CARICATURE IN THE HOGARTHIAN PERIOD. 





It is so little one can do; 

We talk our jargon—live for Art! 
I'd much prefer to live for you. 
How dull and lifeless colors are! 
You smile, and all my picture lies: 
I wish that I could crush a star 
To make a pigment for your eyes. 


Yes, child, I know Pm out of tune; 
The light is bad; the sky is gray: 

Ill work no more this afternoon, 

So lay your royal robes away. 

Besides, you’re dreamy—hand on chin— 
I know not what—not in the vein: 
While I would paint Anne Boléyn, 
You sit there looking like Elaine. 


Not like the youthful, radiant Queen, 
Unconscious of the coming woe, 
But rather as she might have been, 
Preparing for the headsman’s blow. 
I see! [ve put you in a miff— 
Sitting bolt-upright, wrist on wrist. 


How should you look? 


Why, dear, as if— 


Somehow—as if you'd just been kissed! 


CARICATURE IN THE HOGARTHIAN PERIOD. 


T was the bubble mania of 1719 and 1720, 
brought upon Europe by John Law, 
which completed the “secularization” of 
caricature. Art, as well as literature, learn- 
ing, and science, was subservient to relig- 
ion during the Middle Ages, and drew its 
chief nourishment from Mother Church. 
Since the Reformation they have all been 
obliged to pass through a painful process of 
weaning, and each in turn to try for an in- 
dependent existence. The bubble frenzy, 
besides giving an impulse to the caricatur- 
ist’s art such as it had never before received, 
withdrew attention from ecclesiastical sub- 
jects, and supplied abundant material drawn 
from sources purely mundane. 

Above all, the pictures which that mania 
called forth assisted to form the great satiric 
artist of his time and country, William Ho- 
garth. He was a London apprentice carv- 
ing coats of arms on silver plate when the 
early symptoms of the mania appeared ; 
and he was still a very young man, an en- 
graver, feeling his way to the career that 
awaited him, when the broadsheets satir- 
izing John Law began to be “ adapted” from 
Dutch originals, and shown in the shop win- 
dows of London. Doubtless he inspected 
the picture of the “ Night Share-Crier,” cop- 





ied on the next page, and noticed the cock’s 
feather in his hat (indicating the French 
origin of the delusion), and the windmill 
upon the top of his staff. The Dutch pic- 
tures were full of that detail and by-play 
of which Hogarth was such a master in later 
years. 

Visitors to New York who saw tumultu- 
ous Wall Street during the worst of our in- 
flation period, and, following the crowd up 
town, entered the Gold-Room, where the 
wild speculation of the day was continued 
till midnight, may have flattered themselves 
that they were looking upon scenes never 
before exhibited in this world. What a 
strange intensity of excitement there was 
in those surging masses of young men! 
What fierce outcries! What a melancholy 
waste of youthful energies, so much needed 
elsewhere! But there was nothing new in 
all this, except that we passed the crisis 
with Jess loss and less demoralization than 
any community ever before experienced in 
circumstances at all similar. 

When Louis XIV. died in 1715, after his 
reign of seventy-two years, he left the 
finances of France in a condition of incon- 
ceivable disorder. For fourteen years there 
had been an average annual deficit of more 
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ger met zyn Tover agus same cabinet, they were so 


happy as to discover on the 
desk the outlines of a royal 
lottery scheme for the pur- 
pose of paying off a certain 
class of treasury notes. The 
news was soon felt in the 
street. Those notes mysteri- 
ously rose in a few days from 
thirty-five to eighty-five; and 
while they were at that point 
the minister, anticipating the 
Fiskian era, slipped upon the 
market thirty millions of the 
same notes. The king had 
his féte; and when next he 
borrowed money of his sub- 
jects, for every twenty-five 
francs of coin that he received 
he was obliged to give a hun- 
dred-frane note.* 

Two years after, the foolish 
old king died, leaving, besides 
a consolidated debt of bewil- 
dering magnitude, a floating 
debt, then due and overdue, 
of seven hundred and eighty- 
nine millions, equivalent, as 
M. Cochut computes, to about 
twice the amount in money of 
to-day. Coin had vanished ; 








“suaRes! SHARES! SHARES!” 


The night share-crier and his magic lantern. 
Law and his bubble schemes.—Amsterdam, 1720. 


the royal paper was at twen- 
ty-five; the treasury was void; 


A caricature of John Prices were distressingly high ; 


some provinces refused to pay 
taxes; trade languished; there 





than fourteen millions of francs, to meet | were vast numbers of workmen unemployed ; 
which the king had raised money by every | | | and during the winter after the king’s death 
paper de vice that had then been discovered. | a considerable number of persons died in 


Having previously sold all the offices for | 
which any pretext could be invented, he | | 
next sold annuities of all kinds, for one life, 
for two lives, for three lives, and in perpe- | 
tuity. Then he issued all known varieties 
of promises to pay, from rentes perpétuelles to 
treasury notes of a few francs, payable on 
demand. But there was one thing he did 
not do—reduce the expenditure of his enor- 
mous and extravagant court. In the midst 
of that deficit, when his ministers were at 
their wits’ end to carry on the government 
from day to day, and half the lackeys of 
Paris held the depreciated royal paper, the 
old king ordered one more of those magnifi- 
cent fétes at Fontainebleau which had, as he 
thought, shed such lustre on his reign. The 
féte would cost four millions, the treasury 
was empty, and treasury notes had fallen to 
thirty-five. While an anxious minister was 
meditating the situation, he chanced to see 
in his inner office two valets slyly scanning 
the papers on his desk, for the purpose, as | 





he instantly conjectured, of getting news| 
for the speculators. He conceived an idea. | 
The next time those enterprising valets | 


Paris of cold and hunger. The only pros- 
perous people were government contractors, 
farmers of the revenue, brokers, and specu- 
lators in the king’s paper; and these classes 
mocked the misery of their fellow-citizens 
by an ostentatious and tasteless profusion. 
The natural successor of a king bigoted is 
a prince dissolute. The regent, who had to 
face this state of things on behalf of his 
nephew, Louis XV., a child of five, had at 
least the virtue and good sense to reject 
with indignant scorn the proposition made 
in his council by one member to declare 
France bankrupt and begin a new reign by 
opening a clean set of books. We, too, had 
our single repudiator, who fared no better 
than his French predecessor. But the re- 
gent’s next measures were worthy of a 
prodigal. He called in the various kinds 
of public paper, and offered in exchange a 
new variety, called billets détat, bearing in- 
terest at four per cent. But the public not 


responding to the call, the new bills fell to 
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* Law, son Systime et son Epoque. 
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ISLAND OF MADHEAD. 


“Picture of the very famous Island of Madhead. Situated in Share Sea, and inhabited by a multitude of 
all kinds of people, to which are given the general name of Shareholders.”—Amsterdam, 1720, 


forty in twenty-four hours, and drew down | was found, which was emptied into the roy- 
all other public paper, until in a few days | al treasury. 

the royal promise to pay one hundred francs | 
was worth twenty francs. The regent’s|ter paralysis of business which resulted 
coffers did not fill. That scarred veterans | from these violent spoliations may be im- 
could not get their pensions paid was an | agined. Six thousand persons were tried, 
evil which could be borne; but the regent | who confessed to the possession of twelve 


‘ | 1: » 
had mistresses to appease ! |hundred millions of francs. The num- 
ber of the condemned was four thousand 


‘ . } 
Then he tried a system of squeezing the | 
rich contractors and others of the vermin | four hundred and ten, and the sum ex- 
. *,gs | ‘ 
class who batten on a sick body-politic. | torted from them was, nominally, nearly 


The universal consternation and the ut- 


As informers were to have half the product 
of the squeeze, an offended lackey had only 
to denounce his master, to get him tried on 
a charge of having made too much money. 
Woe to the plebeian who was convicted of 
this crime! Besides being despoiled of his 
property, Paris saw him, naked to the shirt, 
a rope round his neck, a penitential candle 
in his handcuffed hands, tied to a dirty cart 
and dragged to the pillory, carrying on his 
back a large label, “ PLUNDERER OF THE 
PEOPLE.” The French pillory was a revolv- 
ing platform, so that all the crowd had an 
equal chance to hurl mud and execration 
at the fixed and pallid face. Judge if there 
was not a making haste to compound with 
a government capable of such squeezing! 
There was also a mounting in hot haste to 
get out of such a France. One lucky mer- 
chant crossed the frontier, dressed as a peas- 
ant, driving a cart-load of straw, under 
which was a chest of gold. A train of four- 


| four hundred millions, of which, however, 
| less than one hundred millions reached the 
treasury. It was easy for a rich man to 
| compound. A person condemned to dis- 
| gorge twelve hundred thousand francs was 
| visited by a “great lord.” “Give me three 
| hundred thousand franes,” said the great 
lord, “and you won’t be troubled for the 
rest.” To which the merchant replied, 
|“ Really, my lord, you come too late, for I 
| have already made a bargain with madame, 
|your wife, for a hundred and fifty thou- 
jsand.” Thus the business of busy and fru- 
| gal France was brought to a stand without 
| relieving the government. The royal cof- 
| fers would not fill; the deficit widened ; the 
| royal paper still declined; the poor were 
| hungry ; and, oh, horror! the regent’s mis- 
| tresses pouted. The government debased 
the coin. But. that, too, proved an aggra- 
| vation of the evil. 
| Such was that ancien régime which still 


teen carts loaded with barrels of wine was | has its admirers; such are the consequences 
stopped, and in each barrel a keg of gold | of placing a great nation under the rule of 
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the greatest fool in it; and such were the | was Albert Gallatin who quietly reduced 
circumstances which gave the Scotch ad-| the country’s debt. Fifteen days after the 
venturer, John Law, his opportunity to mad- | death of the old king, Law was in Paris 
den and despoil France, so often a prey to| with all that he possessed, and in a few 
the alien. months he was deep in the confidence of 

Two hundred years ago, when John Law, | the regent. His fine person, his winning 
a rich goldsmith’s son, was a boy in Edin- | manners, his great wealth, his constant good 
burgh, goldsmiths were dealers in coin as.| fortune, his fluent and plausible tongue, his 
well as in plate, and hence were bankers | popular vices, might not have sufficed to 
and brokers as well as manufacturers. They | give him ascendency, if he had not added 
borrowed, lent, exchanged, and assayed mon- | to these the peculiar force that is derived 
ey, and therefore possessed whatever knowl-| from sincerity. That he believed in his 
edge of finance there was current in the | own “system” is shown by his risking his 
world. It was in his father’s counting-| whole fortune in it. And it is to his credit 
room that John Law acquired that taste for | that the first use he made of his influence 
financial theories and combinations which | was to show that the spoliations, the de- 
distinguished him even in his youth. But) basing of the coin, and all measures that 
the sagacious and practical goldsmith died | inspired terror, and thus tightened unduly 
when his son was fourteen, and left him a/| the clutch upon capital, could not but ag- 


large inheritance in land and money. The} 
example of Louis XTV. and Charles IT. hav- 
ing brought the low vices into high fashion 
throughout Europe, it is not surprising that 
Law’s first notoriety should have been ow- 
ing to a duel about a mistress. A man of 
fashion in Europe in Louis XIV.’s time was 
a creature gorgeously attired in lace and 
velvet, and hung about with ringlets made 
of horse-hair, who passed his days in show- 
ing the world how much there was in him 
of the goat, the monkey, and the pig. Law| 
had the impudence to establish his mistress | 
in a respectable lodging-house, which led to 
his being challenged by a gentleman who | 
had a sister living there. Law killed his | 
man on the field—“ not fairly,” as John Ev- 
elyn records—and he was convicted of mur- | 
der. The king pardoned but detained him | 
in prison, from which he escaped, went to | 
the Continent, and resumed his career, be- | 
ing at once a man of fashion, a gambler, and | 
a connoisseur in finance. He used to at- | 
tend card-parties, followed by a footman | 
carrying two bags, each containing two) 
thousand louis-d’ors, and once during the | 
lifetime of the old king he was ordered out | 
of Paris on the ground that he “ understood | 
the games he had introduced into the capi- | 
tal too well.” | 

Twenty years elapsed from the time of | 
his flight from a London prison. He was | 
forty-four years of age, possessed nearly a 
million and three-quarters of francs in cash, 
producible on the green cloth at a day’s 
notice, and was the most plausible talker 
on finance in Europe. This last was a bad | 
symptom, indeed, for it is well known that 
men who remain victors in finance, who 
really do extricate estates and countries 
from financial difficulties, are not apt to 
talk very effectively on the subject. Suc- 
cessful finance is little more than paying 
your debts and living within your income, 
neither of which affords material for striking 
rhetoric. Alexander Hamilton, for example, 
talked finance in a taking manner; but it 











gravate financial distress. 

His “system” was delightfully simple. 
Bear in mind that almost every one in Paris 
who had any property at all held the king’s 
paper, worth one-quarter or one-fifth of its 
nominal value. Whatever project Law set 
on foot, whether a royal bank, a scheme 
for settling and trading with Louisiana, for 
commerce with the East Indies, or farming 
the revenues, any one could buy shares in 
it on terms like these: one-quarter of the 
price in coin, and three-quarters in paper 
at its nominal value. 

The system was not immediately success- 
ful, and it was only in the teeth of powerful 
opposition that he could get his first venture, 
the bank, so much as authorized. Mark how 
clearly one of the council, the Due de Saint- 
Simon, comprehended the weakness of a des- 
potism to which he owed his personal im- 
portance. “An establishment,” said he, “of 
the kind proposed may be in itself good; 
but it is so only in a republic, or in such a 
monarchy as England, where the finances are 
controlled absolutely by those who furnish the 
money, and who furnish only as much of it 
as they choose, and in the way they choose. 
But in a light and changing government 
like that of France, solidity would be neces- 
sarily wanting, since a king or, in his name, 
a mistress, a minister, favorites, and, still 
more, an extreme necessity, could overturn 
the bank, which would present a tempta- 
tion at once too great and too easy.” Law, 
therefore, was obliged to alter his plan, and 
give his bank at first a board of directors 
not connected with the government. 

Gradually the “system” made its way. 
The royal paper beginning to rise in value, 
the holders were in good humor, and dis- 
posed to buy into other projects on similar 
terms. The Louisiana scheme may serve as 
an example of Law’s method. Six years be- 
fore, a great merchant of Paris, Antoine 
Crozat, had bought from the old king the 
exclusive right to trade with a vast un- 
| known region in North America called Lou- 





isiana; but after five 
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years of effort and 
loss he became dis- 
couraged, and offer- 
ed to sell his right 
to the creator of the 
bank. Law, accept- 
ing the offer, speedily a 
launched a magnifi- 
cent scheme: capital 
one hundred millions 
of franes, in shares of 











five hundred franes, 
purchasable wholly in 
those new treasury 
notes bearing four 
per cent. interest, 





then at a discount & 
of seventy per cent. 
Maps of this illimita- 
ble virgin land were 
published. Pictures 
were exhibited, in 
which crowds of in- 
teresting naked sav- 
ages, male and fe- 
male, were seen zun- 
ning up to welcome 
arriving Frenchmen; 
and under the en- 
graving a gaping 
Paris crowd could 
read, “In this land 
are seen mountains 
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filled with gold, sil- 
ver, copper, lead, quicksilver; and the sav- 
ages, not knowing their value, gladly ex- 
change pieces of gold and silver for knives, 
iron pots, a small looking-glass, or even a 
little brandy.” One picture was addressed 
to pious souls; for even at that early day, 
as at present, there was occasionally ob- 
served a curious alliance between persons 
engaged in the promotion of piety and 
those employed in the pushing of shares. 
This work exhibited a group of Indians 
kneeling before some reverend fathers of 
the Society of Jesus. Under it was writ- 
ten, “ Indian Idolaters imploring Baptism.” 

The excitement, once kindled, was stim- 
ulated by lying announcements of the sail- 
ing of great fleets for Louisiana laden with 
merchandise and colonists; of the arrival 
of vessels with freights worth “ millions ;” 
of the establishment of a silk factory, where- 
in twelve thousand women of the Natchez 
tribe were employed; of the bringing of 
Louisiana ingots to the Mint to be assayed ; 
of the discovery in Arkansas of a great rock 
of emerald, and the dispatch of Captain La- 
harpe with a file of twenty-two men to take 
possession of the same. In 1718 Law sent 
engineers to Louisiana, who did something 
toward laying out its future capital, which 
he named New Orleans, in honor of his pa- 
tron, the regent. 





The royal paper rose rapidly under this 
new demand. Other schemes followed, un- 
til John Law, through his various compa- 
nies, seemed about to “run” the kingdom of 
France by contract, farming all its revenues, 
transacting all its commerce, and, best of 
all, paying all its debts! Madness ruled 
the hour. The depreciated paper rose, rose, 
and still rose; reached par; went beyond 
par, until gold and silver were at a discount 
of ten per cent. The street named Quin- 
campoix, the centre and vortex of this whirl 
of business, a mere lane twenty feet wide and 
a quarter of a mile long, was crowded with 
excited people from morning till night, and 
far into the night, so that the inhabitants of 
the quarter sent to the police a formal com- 
plaint that they could get no sleep. Nobles, 
lackeys, bishops, monks, merchants, soldiers, 
women, pickpockets, foreigners, all resort- 
ed to La Rue, “panting, yelling, operating, 
snatching papers, counting crowns,” making 
up a scene of noisy confusion unexampled. 
One man hired all the vacant houses in the 
street, and made a fortune by subletting of- 
fices and desk-room, even placing sentry- 
boxes on some of the roofs, and letting them 
at a good price. The excitement spread 
over France, reached Holland, and drew to 
Paris, as was estimated at the time, five 
hundred thousand strangers, plaees in the 
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public vehicles being engaged “two months paying it. In London, besides the original 
in advance,” and commanding a high pre- South Sea Company which began the fren- 
nium, zy, there were started in the course of a 
There were the most extraordinary ac- few months about two hundred joint-stock 
quisitions of fortune. People suddenly en- schemes, many of which, as given in An- 
riched were called Mississippiens, and they derson’s History of Commerce, are of almost 
behaved as the victims of sudden wealth, incredible absurdity. The sum called for 
imearned, usually do. Men who were lack- by these projects was three hundred mill- 
eys one week kept lackeys the next. A ions of pounds sterling, which was more 
gargon of a wine shop gained twenty mill- | than the value of all the land in Great Brit- 
ions. A cobbler, who had a stall in the Rue ain. Shares in Sir Richard Steele’s “ fish 
Quincampoix made of four planks, cleared pool for bringing fresh fish to London” 
away his traps and let his boards to ladies| brought one hundred and sixty pounds a 
as seats, and sold pens, paper, and ink to share! Men paid seventy pounds each for 
operators, making two hundred francs a/| “permits,” which gave them merely the 
day by both trades. Men gained money by | privilege of subscribing to a sail-cloth man- 
hiring out their backs as writing - desks, | ufacturing company not yet formed. There 
bending over while operators wrote out | was, indeed, a great trade in “permits” to 
their contracts and calculations. One little | subscribe to companies only planned. Here 
hunchback made a hundred and fifty thou- | are a few of the schemes: for raising hemp 
sand francs by thus serving as a pupitre|in Pennsylvania; “ Puckle’s machine gun ;” 
ambulant (strolling desk), and a broad-shoul- | settling the Bahamas; “ wrecks to be fished 
dered soldier gained money enough in the | for on the Irish coast ;” horse and cattle in- 
same way to buy his diseharge and retire to | surance; “insurance and improvement of 
the country upon a pretty farm. The gen- | children’s fortunes ;” “insurance of losses by 
eral trade of the city was stimulated to such | servants ;” “insurance against theft and rob- 
a degree that for a while the novel spectacle | bery ;” insuring remittances ; “to make salt- 
was presented of a community almost every | water fresh ;” importing walnut-trees from 
member of which was prosperous beyond | | Virginia; improving the breed of horses; 
his hopes; for even in the Rue Quincam- | purchasing forfeited estates; making cil 
poix itself, although some men gained more | from sunflowers; planting mulberry-trees 
money than others, no one appeared to lose | and raising silk-worms; extracting silver 
any thing. And all this seemed the work | from lead; making quicksilver malleable ; 
of one man, the great, the incomparable | capturing pirates ; “ for importing a num- 
‘Jean Lass,” as he was then called in Paris. | ber of large jackasses from Spain in order to 
It was a social distinction to be able to say, | propagate a larger kind of mules ;” trading 
“Thave seen him!” His carriage could with | in human hair; “ for fatting of hogs ;” “for 
difficulty force its way through the raptur- | the encouragement of the industrious ;” per- 
ous, admiring crowd. Princes and nobles | petual motion; making pasteboard; furnish- 
thronged his antechamber, a duchess pub- | ing funerals. 
liely kissed his hand, and the regent made| There was even a company formed and 
him controller-general of the finances. shares sold for carrying out an “undertak- 
This madness lasted eight months. No|ing which shall in due time be revealed.” 
one needs to be told what followed it—how | The word “puts,” now so familiar in Wall 
a chill first came over the feverish street, a | Street, appears in these transactions of 
vague apprehension, not confessed, but in-| 1720. “Puts and refusals” were sold in vast 
spiring a certain wish to “realize.” Dread | amounts. The prices paid for shares during 
word, REALIZE! The tendency to realize | the half year of this mania were as remark- 
was adroitly checked by Law, aided by op- | able as the schemes themselves. South 
erators who desired to “unload ;” but the | Sea shares of a hundred pounds par value 
unloading, once suspected, converted the | reached a thousand pounds. It was a poor 
realizing tendency into a wild, ungovern- share that did not sell at five times its origi- 
able rush, which speedily brought ruin to} nal price. As in France, so in England, the 
thousands and long prostration upon France. | long heads, like Sir Robert Walpole and 
John Law, who in December, 1719, was the | Alexander Pope, began to think of “ realiz- 
idol of Paris, ready to perish of his celebrity, | ing” when they had gained a thousand per 
escaped with difficulty from the kingdom in | cent. or so upon their ventures; and, in a 
December, 1720, hated, despised, impover- | very few days, realizing, in its turn, be- 
ished, to resume his career as elegant gam- | came a mania; and all those paper fortunes 
bler in the drawing-rooms of Germany and | shrank and crumpled into nothingness. 
Italy. | So many caricatures of these events ap- 
As the “system” collapsed in France, it | peared in Amsterdam and London during 
acquired vogue in England, where, also, it | the year 1720 that the collection in the Brit- 
originated in the desire to get rid of the | ish Museum, after the lapse of a hundred 
public debt by brilliant finance instead of and fifty-five years, contains more than a 
the homely and troublesome method of | hundred specimens. I have myself eighty, 
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several of which in- Wa 
clade from six to _ 
twenty-four distinct | 
designs. Like most 
of the caricatures of 
that period, they are 
of great size, and 
crowded with fig- 
ures, each bearing 
its label of words, 
with a long expla- 
nation in verse or 
prose at the bottom 
of the sheet. As a 
rule, they are desti- 
tute of the point 
that can make a sa- 
tirical picture inter- 
esting after the oc- 
casion is past. In 
one we see the in- 
terior of an ex- 
change filled with 
merchants running 
wildly about, each 
uttering words ap- 
propriate to the sit- 
uation: “To-day I 
have gained ten 
thousand!” ~“ Who 
has money to lend 
at two per cent.?” 
“A strait-jacket is 
what I shall want ;” 
“Damned is this 
wind business.” This 
picture, which orig- 
inated in Amster- 
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WIND MONOPOLIST.—AMSTEEDAM, 1720, 


“ Law loquitur. The wind is my treasure, cushion, and foundation. Master of 
the wind, I am master of life, and my wind monopoly becomes straightway the 
object of idolatry. Less rapidly turn the sails of the windmill on my head than 


dam, is called “The the price of shares in my foolish enterprises.” 


Wind-buyers paid in 

Wind,” and it contains at the bottom three 

columns of explanatory verse in Dutch, of 

which the following is the purport: 
“Come, gentlemen, weavers, peasants, 

tailors! Whoever has relied on wind for 

his profit, can find his picture here. They 


rave like madmen. See the French, the En- | 


glish, the Hebrew, and Jack of Bremen! 


Hear what a scream the absurd Dutch are | 


making on the exchange of Europe! There 


is Fortune throwing down some .charming | 


wishes to silly mortals, while virtue, art, 
and intellect are despised and impoverished 
in the land; shops and counting-houses are 
empty; trade is ruined. All this is QuIN- 
CAMPOIX !” 

The Dutch caricaturists recurred very 


often to the windy character of the share | 


business. In several of their works we see 


a puffy wind god blowing up pockets to a} 


great size, inflating share bags, and wafting 
swiftly along vehicles with spacious sails. 


The bellows play a conspicuous and not al- | 


ways decorous part. Jean Law is exhibit- 
ed as a “wind monopolist.” In one pic- 
ture he appears assisting Atlas and others 


| to bear up great globes of wind. Kites are 
flying and windmills revolving in several 
| pictures. Pigeons fly away with shares in 
their bills. The hunchback who served asa 
walking desk is repeated many times. The 
| Tower of Babel, the mad-house, the hospi- 
tal, the whirligig, a garden maze, the lot- 
| tery wheel, the drum, the magic lantern, the 
soap-bubble, the bladder, dice, the swing— 
whatever typifies pretense, uncertainty, or 
confusion was brought into the service. 
One Dutch broadsheet (sixteen inches by 
twenty), now before me, contains fifty-four 
finely executed designs, each of which bur- 
lesques a scene in Law’s career or a device 
| of his finance, the whole making a pack of 
| “wind cards for playing a game of wind.” 
Most of the Dutch pictures were “ adapt- 
ed” into English, and the adapters added 
verses which, in some instances, were better 
than the caricatures. A few of the shorter 
| specimens may be worth the space they oc- 
cupy, and give the reader a feeling of the 
| situation not otherwise attainable. Of the 
| pictures scarcely one would either bear or 
|reward reduction, so large are they, so 
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in advance,” and commanding a high pre- South Sea Company which began the fren- 
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quisitions of fortune. People suddenly en- schemes, many of which, as given in An- 
riched were called Mississippiens, and they derson’s History of Commerce, are of almost 
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sand franes by thus serving as a pupitre|in Pennsylvania; “ Puckle’s machine gun ;” 
ambulant (strolling desk), and a broad-shoul- | settling the Bahamas; “ wrecks to be fished 
dered soldier gained money enough in the | for on the Irish coast ;” horse and cattle in- 
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member of which was prosperous beyond 
his hopes; for even in the Rue Quincam- 
poix itself, although some men gained more 


bes shar improving the breed of horses; 


purchasing forfeited estates; making cil 
from sunflowers; planting mulberry-trees 


money than others, no one appeared to lose | and raising silk-worms; extracting silver 


any thing. And all this seemed the work | 
of one man, the great, the incomparable 


from lead; making quicksilver malleable ; 
capturing pirates; “for importing a num- 


“ Jean Lass,” as he was then called in Paris. | ber of large jackasses from Spain in order to 


It was a social distinction to be able to say, 


propagate a larger kind of mules ;” trading 


“Thaveseen him!” His carriage could with | in human hair; “for fatting of hogs ;” “ for 
> | , ’ 


difficulty force its way through the raptur- 
ous, admiring crowd. Princes and nobles | 
thronged his antechamber, a duchess pub- 
licly kissed his hand, and the regent made 
him controller-general of the finances. 

This madness lasted eight months. No} 
one needs to be told what followed it—how | 
a chill first came over the feverish street, a! 
vague apprehension, not confessed, but in- 
spiring a certain wish to “realize.” Dread 
word, REALIZE! The tendency to realize 
was adroitly checked by Law, aided by op- 
erators who desired to “unload ;” but the 
unloading, once suspected, converted the 
realizing tendency into a wild, ungovern- 
able rush, which speedily brought ruin to 
thousands and long prostration upon France. 
John Law, who in December, 1719, was the 
idol of Paris, ready to perish of his celebrity, 
escaped with difficulty from the kingdom in 
December, 1720, hated, despised, impover- | 
ished, to resume his career as elegant gam- 
bler in the drawing-rooms of Germany and 
Italy. 

As the “system” collapsed in France, it | 
acquired vogue in England, where, also, it 
originated in the desire to get rid of the | 
public debt by brilliant finance instead of | 
the homely and troublesome method of 





the encouragement of the industrious ;” per- 
petual motion; making pasteboard; furnish- 
ing funerals. 

There was even a company formed and 
shares sold for carrying out an “ undertak- 
ing which shall in due time be revealed.” 
The word “puts,” now so familiar in Wall 
Street, appears in these transactions of 
1720. “Puts and refusals” were sold in vast 
amounts. The prices paid for shares during 
the half year of this mania were as remark- 
able as the schemes themselves. South 
Sea shares of a hundred pounds par value 
reached a thousand pounds. It was a poor 
share that did not sell at five times its origi- 
nal price. As in France, so in England, the 
long heads, like Sir Robert Walpole and 
Alexander Pope, began to think of “ realiz- 
ing” when they had gained a thousand per 
cent. or so upon their ventures; and, in a 
very few days, realizing, in its turn, be- 
came a mania; and all those paper fortunes 
shrank and crumpled into nothingness. 

So many caricatures of these events ap- 
peared in Amsterdam and London during 
the year 1720 that the collection in the Brit- 
ish Museum, after the lapse of a hundred 
and fifty-five years, contains more than a 
hundred specimens. I have myself eighty, 
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several of which in- 
clude from six to 
twenty-four distinct 
Like most 
of the caricatures of 
that period, they are 
of great size, and 
crowded with fig- 
ures, each bearing 
its label of words, 
with a long expla- 
nation in verse or 
prose at the bottom 
of the sheet. As a 
rule, they are desti- 
tute of the point 
that can make a sa- 
tirical picture inter- 
esting after the oc- 
casion is past. In 
one we see the in- 
terior of an ex- 
change filled with 
merchants running 
wildly about, each 
uttering words ap- 
propriate to the sit- 
uation: “To-day I 
have gained ten 
thousand!” ~*~“ Who 
has money to lend 
at two per cent.?” 
“A strait-jacket is 
what I shall want ;” 
“Damned is_ this 
wind business.” This 
picture, which orig- 
inated in Amster- 
dam, is called “The 
Wind-buyers paid in 
Wind,” and it contains at the bottom three 



















designs. 


object of idolatry. 


which the following is the purport: 

“Come, gentlemen, weavers, peasants, 
tailors! Whoever has relied on wind for 
his profit, can find his picture here. They 
rave like madmen. See the French, the En- 
glish, the Hebrew, and Jack of Bremen! 
Hear what a scream the absurd Dutch are 
making on the exchange of Europe! There 
is Fortune throwing down some charming 
wishes to silly mortals, while virtue, art, 
and intellect are despised and impoverished 
in the land; shops and counting-houses are 
empty; trade is ruined. All this is QuIN- 
CAMPOIX !” 


The Dutch caricaturists recurred very | 
often to the windy character of the share | 


business. In several of their works we see 
a puffy wind god blowing up pockets to a 
great size, inflating share bags, and wafting 


swiftly along vehicles with spacious sails. | 
The bellows play a conspicuous and not al- | 


ways decorous part. Jean Law is exhibit- 
ed as a “wind monopolist.” In one pic- 
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* Law loquitur. The wind is my treasure, cushion, and foundation. 
the wind, I am master of life, and my wind monopoly becomes straightway the 
Less rapidly turn the sails of the windmill on my head than 
the price of shares in my foolish enterprises.” 


| to bear up great globes of wind. 
columns of explanatory verse in Dutch, of | 


| pictures. 


| situation not otherwise attainable. 
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JOUN LAW, WIND MONOPOLIST.—AMSTELDAM, 1720. 


Master of 


Kites are 
flying and windmills revolving in several 
Pigeons fly away with shares in 
their bills. The hunchback who served as a 
walking desk is repeated many times. The 
Tower of Babel, the mad-house, the hospi- 
tal, the whirligig, a garden maze, the lot- 
tery wheel, the drum, the magic lantern, the 
soap-bubble, the bladder, dice, the swing— 
whatever typifies pretense, uncertainty, or 
confusion was brought into the service. 
One Dutch broadsheet (sixteen inches by 
twenty), now before me, contains fifty-four 
finely executed designs, each of which bur- 
lesques a scene in Law’s career or a device 
of his finance, the whole making a pack of 
“wind cards for playing a game of wind.” 
Most of the Dutch pictures were “ adapt- 
ed” into English, and the adapters added 
verses which, in some instances, were better 
than the caricatures. A few of the shorter 
specimens may be worth the space they oc- 
cupy, and give the reader a feeling of the 
Of the 
pictures scarcely one would either bear or 


ture he appears assisting Atlas and others! reward reduction, so large are they, so 
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crowded with objects, and their style unin- | 
terestingly obsolete or boorishly indecent. 
On Puckle’s Machine Gun: 
“A rare invention to destroy the crowd 
Of fools at home instead of foes abroad. 
Fear not, my friends, this terrible machine— 
They're only wounded that have shares therein.” 
On the Saltpetre Company (two and six- 
pence a share): 
“‘ Buy petre stock, let me be your adviser; 
*T will make you, though not richer, much the wiser.” 
On the German Timber Company: 


“You that are rich and hasty to be poor, 
Buy timber export from the German shore; 
For gallowses built up of foreign wood, 

If rightly used, will do Change Alley good.” 


On the Pennsylvania Company: 





“Come all ye saints that would for little buy 
Great tracts of land, and care not where they lie; 
Deal with your Quaking Friends; they’re men of | 

light; 
Their spirit hates deceit and scorns to bite.” 
On the Ship-building Company: 

To raise fresh barks must surely be amusing, 
When hundreds rot in docks for want of using.” 
On Settling the Bahamas: 

“« Rare, fruitful isles, where not an ass can find 
A verdant tuft or thistle to his mind. 


How, then, must those poor silly asses fare 
That leave their native land to settle there ?” 


On a South Sea Speculator imploring Alms 
through his Prison Bars: 


‘* Behold a poor dejected wretch, 
Who kert a S Sea coach, of late, 
But now is glad to humbly catch 
A penny at the prison grate. 
“* What ruined numbers daily mourn 
Their groundless hopes and follies past, 
Yet see not how the tables turn, 
Or where their money flies at last! 


* Fools lost when the directors won, 
But now the poor directors lose; 
And where the 8 Sea stock will run, 
Old Nick, the first projector, knows.” 
On a Picture of Change Alley : 
*“* Five hundred millions, notes and bonds, 
Our stocks are worth in value; 
But neither lie in goods, or lands, 
Or money, let me tell ye. 
Yet though our foreign trade is lost, 
Of mighty wealth we vapor, 
When all the riches that we boast 
Consist in scraps of paper.” 
On a “ Permit :” 
“You that have money and have lost your wits, 
If you'd be poor, buy National Permits; 
Their stock’s in fish, the fish are still in water, 
And for your coin you may go fish hereafter.” 


On a Roomful of Ladies buying Stocks 
of a Jew and a Gentile: 


*“ With Jews and Gentiles, undismayed, 
Young tender virgins mix; 
Of whiskers nor of beards afraid, 
Nor all their cozening tricks. 
“ Bright jewels, polished once to deck 
The fair one’s rising breast, 
Or sparkle round her ivory neck, 
Lie pawned in iron chest. 
“The gentle passions of the mind 
How avarice controls! 
E’en love does now no longer find 








A place in female souls.” 


On a Picture of a Man laughing at an Ass 


| browsing: 


** A wise man laughed to see an ass 
Eat thistles and neglect good grass. 
But had the sage beheld the folly 
Of late transacted in Change Alley, 
He might have seen worse asses there 
Give solid gold for empty air, 
And sell estates in hopes to double 
Their fortunes by some worthless bubble, 
Till of a sudden all was lost 
That had so many millions cost. 
Yet ruined fools are highly pleased 
To see the knaves that bit em squeezed, 
Forgetting where the money flies 
That cost so many tears and sighs.” 


On the Silk Stocking Company: 
* Deal not in stocking shares, because, I doubt, 
Those that buy most will ere long go without.” 
These Dutch-English pictures William 
Hogarth, we may be sure, often inspected 


}as they successively courted public notice 


in the shops of London, as we see in his 
early works a character evidently derived 
from them. During the bubble period of 
1720 he was an ambitious young engraver 
and sign-painter (at least willing to paint 
signs if a job offered),* much given to pen- 
ciling likenesses and strange attitudes upon 
his thumb nail, to be transferred, on reach- 
ing home, to paper, and stored away for fu- 
ture use. He was one of those quick 
draughtsmen who will sketch you upon the 
spot a rough caricature of any odd person, 
group, or event that may have excited the 
mirth of the company; a young fellow 
somewhat undersized, with an alert, vigor- 
ous frame, a bright, speaking eye, a too 
quick tongue and temper, self-confident, 
but honest, sturdy, and downright in all his 
words and ways. “But I was a good pay- 
master even then,” he once said, with just 
pride, after speaking of the days when he 
sometimes walked London streets without 
a shilling in his pocket. 

Hogherd was the original name of the fam- 
ily, which was first humanized into Hogert 
and Hogart, and then softened into its pres- 
ent form. In Westmoreland, where Ho- 
garth’s grandfather cultivated a farm— 
small, but his own—the first syllable of the 
name was pronounced like that of the domes- 
tic animals which his remote ancestors may 
have herded. There was a vein of talent in 
the family, an uncle of Hogarth’s having 
been the song-writer and satirist of his vil- 
lage, and his own father emerging from re- 
mote and most rustic Westmoreland to set- 
tle in London as a poor school-master and 
laborious, ill-requited compiler of school- 
books and proof-reader. A Latin dictionary 
of his making existed in manuscript after 
the death of the artist, and a Latin letter 
written by him is one of the curiosities in 
the British Museum. But he remained al- 





* Catalogue of Prints and Drawings in the British 
Museum. Division 1, vol. II., page 566. 
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THE SLEEPING OONGREGATION.—lI0GARTHIL 


ways a poor man, and could apprentice his 
boy only to an engraver of the lowest grade 
known to the art. But this sufficed for a 
lad who could scarcely touch paper with a 
pencil without betraying his gift, who drew 
capital burlesques upon his nail when he 
was fifteen, and entertained Addison’s cof- 
fee-house with a caricature of its landlord 
when he was twenty-two. 

The earliest work by this greatest of En- 
glish artists in his century, which has been 
preserved in the British Museum (1720), 
shows the bent of his genius as plainly as | 
the first sketch by Boz betrays the quality | 
of Dickens. It is called “ Design for a Shop- | 
Bill,” and was probably Hogarth’s own shop- 
bill, his advertisement to the public that 
he was able and willing to paint signs. In 
those days, the school-master not having yet | 
gone “abroad,” signs were usually pictorial, | 
and sometimes consisted of the popular | 
representation of the saint having special | 
charge of the business to be recommended. 


In Hogarth’s shop-bill we see a tall man 
holding up a newly painted sign of St. Luke 
with his ox and book, at which a group of 
persons are looking, while Hogarth himself 
appears to be showing the sign to them as 
possible customers. Along the bottom of 
the sign is engraved W. HoGARTH, PAINTER. 
In the background is seen an artist painting 
at an easel and a boy grinding colors. He 
could not even in this first homely essay 
avoid giving his work something of a nar- 
rative character. He must exhibit a story 
with humorous details. So in his caricature 
of Daniel Button, drawn to ridicule the Tory 
frequenters of Button’s coffee-house, he re- 
lates an incident as well as burlesques indi- 
viduals, There stands Master Button in 
his professional apron, with powdered wig 
and frilled shirt, and opposite to him a tall, 
seedy, stooping scholar or poet is storming 
at the landlord with clinched fists because 
he will not let him have a cup of coffee with- 
out the money. There is also the truly Ho- 
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garthis in inc ide nt of a dog sme Sine suspi- 
ciously the poet’s coat tail. Standing about 
the room are persons whom tradition reports 
to have been intended as portraits of Pope, 
Steele, Addison, Arbuthnot, and others of 
Button’s famous customers. This drawing, 
executed with a brush, is also preserved in 
the British Museum. Daniel Button, as Dr. 
Jolinson reports, had once been a servant in 
the family of the Countess of Warwick, and 
was placed in the coffee-house by Addison. 
A writer in the Spectator alludes to this 
haunt of the Tories: “I was a Tory at But- 
ton’s and a Whig at Child’s.” 

The South Sea delusion drew from Ho- 
garth his first engraved caricature. Among 
the Dutch engravings of 1720, called forth 
by the schemes of John Law, there was one 
in which the victims were represented in a 
merry-go-round, riding in revolving cars or 
upon wooden horses, the whole kept in mo- 
tion by ‘a horse ridden by the devil. The 
picture presents also the usual multitude of 
confusing details, such as the Dutch mad- 
house in the distance, with a long train of 
vehicles going toward it. In availing him- 
self of this device the young Londoner 
showed much of that skill in the arrange- 
ment of groups and that fertility in the in- 
vention of details which marked his later 
works. His whirligig revolves higher in the 
air than in the Dutch picture, enabling him 
to show his figures clear of the crowd be- 
low, and instead of the devil on horseback 
giving the motion, he assigns that work 
inore justly to the directors of the South 
Sea Company. Thus he has room and op- 
portunity to impart a distinct character to 
most of his figures. We see perched aloft 
on the wooden horses about to be whirled 
around a nobleman with his broad ribbon, 
a shoe-black, an old woman, a wigged cler- 
gyman, and a woman of the town. With 
his usual uncompromising humor, Hogarth 
places these last two characters next to one 
another, and while the clergyman ogles the 
woman, she chucks him under the chin. 
There is a world of accessories: a devil ex- 
haling fire, standing behind a counter and 
cutting pieces of flesh from the body of 
Fortune and casting them to a hustling 
crowd of Catholic, Puritan, and Jew; Self- 
Interest breaking Honesty upon a wheel; 
a crowd of women rushing pell-mell into 
an edifice gabled with horns, and bearing 
the words, “Raffling for Husbands with 
Lottery Fortunes in here;” Honor in the § 
pillory flogged by Villainy; an ape wearing 
a sword and cap. The scene chosen by the 
artist for these remarkable events is the 
open space in which the monument stands, 
then fresh and new, which commemorates 
the Great Fire; but he slyly changes the in- 
scription thus: “This Monument was erect- 
ed in Memory of the Destruction of this City 
by the South Sea in 1720.” 
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Renn engraver and sign- painter 
though he may have been, was all himself 
in this amusing and effective piece. If the 
Dutch picture and Hogarth’s could be placed 
here side by side, the reader would have be- 
fore him an interesting example of the hon- 
est plagiarism of genius, which does not 
borrow gold and merely alter the stamp, 
but converts a piece of crude ore into a To- 
ledo blade. Unfortunately, both pictures are 
too large and crowded to admit of effective 
reduction. 

In this, his first published work, the au- 
dacious artist availed himself of an expe- 
dient which heightened the effect of most 
of his later pictures. He introduced por- 
traits of living persons. Conspicuous in 
the foreground of the South Sea caricature, 
among other personages now unknown, is 
the diminutive figure of Alexander Pope, 
who was one of the few lucky speculators 
of the year 1720. At least he withdrew in 
time to save half the sum which he once 
thought he had made. The gloating rake in 
the first picture of the “ Harlot’s Progress” is 
that typical reprobate of eighteenth-century 
romances, Colonel Francis Charteris, upon 
whom Arbuthnot wrote the celebrated epi- 
taph, which, it is to be hoped, is itself a car- 
icature: 

Here continueth to rot 
the body of Franors Cuartrris, 
who, with an INFLEXIBLE CONSTANOY and 
INIMITABLE UNIFORMITY Of life, 
PERSISTED, 
in spite of acre and INFIRMITIES, 
in the practice of EVERY HUMAN VICE, 
excepting PRODIGALITY and HYPOORISY. 
His insatiable avanice exempted him from the first; 
his matchless twpupeNce from the second. 


Oh, indignant reader! 
think not his life useless to mankind; 
Providence connived at his execrable designs 
to give to after-ages a conspicuous 
proof and example 
of how smell estimation is ExorBITANT WEALTH 
in the sight of Gov, by His bestowing it on 
the most UNWoRTHY OF ALL MORTALS. 
Hogarth was as much a humorist in his 
life as he was in his works. The invitation 
to Mr. King to eta beta py, given below, was 
one of many similar sportive efforts of his 
pencil. He once boasted that he could draw 
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a sergeant carrying his pike, entering an 
ale-house, followed by his dog, all in three 
strokes. He produced the following : 


He explained the drawing thus: | 


A A is the perspective line of the 
B door; B, the end of the sergeant’s 
pike, who has gone in; C, the end 
of the dog’s tail. 

Nor was he too nice in his 
choice of subjects for way-side 
treatment. One of his fellow-ap- 
prentices used to relate an anec- 
dote of the time when they were 
accustomed to make the usual 
Sunday excursion into the coun- 
try, Hogarth being fifteen years 
ofage. Inatap-room row a man 
received a severe cut upon the 
forehead with a quart beer pot, 
which brought blood, and caused him to 
“distort his features into a most hideous 
grin.” Hogarth produced his pencil and 
instantly drew a caricature of the scene, in- 
cluding a most ludicrous and striking like- 
ness of the wounded man. There was of 
necessity a good deal of tap-room in all hu- 
morous art and literature of that century, 
and he was perfectly at home in scenes of a 
beery cast. 

The “Five Days’ Peregrination” of Ho- 
garth and his friends, of which Thackeray 
discoursed to us so agreeably in one of his 
lectures, occurred when the artist «was thir- 
ty-four years of age. But it shows us 
the same jovial Londoner, whose manners 
and pleasures, as Mr. Thackeray remarked, 
though honest and innocent, were “not very 
refined.” Five friends set out on foot early 
in the morning from their tavern haunt in 
Covent Garden, gayly singing the old song, 
“Why should we quarrel for riches?” _Bil- 
lingsgate was their first halting-place, where, 


“< 





nor could Pishoken save us from disgrace.” 
| Here, too, is a Hogarthian incident: “ Ho- 
garth called me up and told me the good- 
woman insisted on being paid for her bed, 
or having Scott before the mayor, which last 
we did all in our power to promote.” And so 
they merrily tramped the country round, 
singing, drawing, copying comic epitaphs, 
and peiting one another with dirt, return- 
ing to London at the end of the five days, 
having expended just six guineas —five 
shillings a day each man. 

His sense of humor appears in his serious 
writings. One illustration which he gives 
in his Analysis of Beauty, to show the essen- 
tial and exhaustless charm of the waving 

line, is in the highest degree comic: “I once 
|heard an eminent dancing-master say that 
the minuet had been the study of his whole 
| life, and that he had been indefatigable in 
| the pursuit of its beauties, yet at last could 
only say, with Socrates, he knew nothing, add- 
| ing that I was happy in my profession as a 
| painter, in that some bounds might be set 
| to the study of it.” 

In his long warfare with the picture deal- 
ers, who starved living art in England by 
| the manufacture of “old masters,” he em- 
ployed ridicule and caricature with power- 
ful effect. His masterly caricature of “ Time 
|smoking a Picture” was well seconded by 
humorous letters to the press, and by many 
a passing hit in his more elaborate writings. 
| He maintained that a painting is never so 
' good as at the moment it leaves the artist’s 
' hands, time having no possible effect upon 
| it except to impair its beauty and diminish 
| its truth. There was penned at this period 
'a burlesque “Bill of Monsieur Varnish to 

Benjamin Bister,’ which is certainly Ho- 
garthian, if it is not Hogarth’s, and might 
well serve as a companion piece to the en- 





as the appointed historian of the jaunt re-! graving. Among the items are these: 


cords, “ Hogarth made the caricature of a 


porter, who called himself the Duke of Pud- | T° Painting and canvas for a naked Mary Mag- 


dle Dock,” which “ drawing was by his grace | 
pasted on the cellar door.” At Rochester, 
“Hogarth and Scott stopped and played at 
hop-scotch in the colonnade under the 
Town-hall.” The Nag’s Head at the village 
of Stock sheltered them one night, when, 
after supper, “we adjourned to the door, | 
drank punch, stood and sat for our pictures 
drawn by Hogarth.” In another village the 
merry blades “got a wooden chair, and | 
placed Hogarth in it in the street, where | 
he made the drawing, and gathered a great | 
many men, women, and children about him | 
to see his performance.” The same evening, | 
over their flip, they were entertaining the 

tap-room with their best songs, when some 

Harwich lobster-men came in and sang sev- 

eral sea-songs so agreeably that the Lon- 

doners were “ quite put out of countenance.” | 
“Our St. John,” records the scribe of the ad- 

venture, “would not come in competition, 
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dalen, in the undoubted style of Paui Vero- 
MOOS occ ccccccccccssccceess Cebdb dod sccoces 22 0 
| To brimstone, for smoking ditto ............. 0 2 6 
Paid Mrs. W—— for a live model to sit for Diana 
bathing, by Tintoretto.................205- 016 8 
Paid for the hire of a layman, to copy the robes 
of a Cardinal, for a Vandyck................ 05 0 


Paid the female figure for sitting thirty minutes 
in a wet sheet, that I might give the dry man- 
HOP OT CHAE WABUOT. «0 o.c 00s sgsyseccccceeseess 010 6 
The Tribute-money Rendered, with all the ex- 
actness of Quintin Metsius, the famed black- 


Gwrith of Amtwetp . js vice oi iodd ds sees. 6540 oe 212 6 
The Martyrdom of St. Winifred, with a view of . 
Holywell Bath, by old Frank................ 111 6 


To a large allegorical altarpiece, consisting of 
men and angels, horses and river gods ; ‘tis 
thought most happily hit off fora Rubens... 5 5 © 
Paid for admission into the House of Peers, to 
take a sketch of a great character, for a pic- 
ture of Moses breaking the Tables of the Law, 
in the darkest manner of Rembrandt, not yet 
PAO, . coe cmcerrs ape poe ces wahdacece)scndee 0 2 6 


The idea of a wet sheet imparting the ef- 
fect of dryness was taken from a treatise on 
painting, which stated that “some of the 
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TIME SMOKING A PIOTURE, 


ancient masters acquired a dry manner of 
painting from studying after wet drapery.” 

This robust and downright Briton, strong 
in the consciousness of original and native 
genius, did not object merely to the manu- 
facture of old masters, but also to the ex- 
cessive value placed upon the genuine pro- 
ductions of the great men of old. He could 
not feel it to be just or favorable to the 
progress of art that works representing a 
state of feeling long ago outgrown in En- 
gland should take precedence of paintings 
instinct with the life of the present hour. 
In other words, he did not enjoy seeing one 
of his own paintings sell at auction for 
fourteen guineas, and an Old Master bring 
a thousand. 
nounced “the picture jobbers from abroad,” 
who imported continually “ship-loads of 


dead Christs, Holy Families, Madonnas, and | 
other dismal, dark subjects, neither enter- | 


taining nor ornamental, on which they 


scrawl the terrible cramp names of some | 


Italian masters, and fix upon us English- 
men the name of universal dupes.” 
imagines a scene between one of those old- 


He grew warm when he de- | 


He | 


| master mongers and his customer. The vic- 
| tim says: 

““Mr. Bubbleman, that grand Venus, as 
| you are pleased to call it, has not beauty 
jenough for the character of an English 
| cook-maid.’ Upon which the quack an- 
| swers, With a confident air: ‘Sir, I find that 
| you are no connoisseur ; the picture, I assure 
| you, is in Alesso Baldminetto’s second and 

best manner, boldly painted, and truly sub- 
| lime: the contour gracious; the air of the 
/ head in high Greek taste; and a most di- 
| vine idea it is.’ Then spitting in an ob- 
|scure place, and rubbing it with a dirty 
handkerchief, takes a skip to t’other end 
of the room, and screams out in raptures, 
‘There’s an amazing touch! A man should 
| have this picture a twelvemonth in his col- 
| lection before he can discover half its beau- 
ties! The gentleman (though naturally a 
judge of what is beautiful, yet ashamed to 
| be out of the fashion by judging for him- 
self) with this cant is struck dumb, gives a 
vast sum for the picture, very modestly con- 
fesses he is indeed quite ignorant of paint- 


‘ing, and bestows a frame worth fifty pounds 
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on a frightful thing, which, without the hard 
name, is not worth so many farthings.” 

He gives picture buyers a piece of advice 
which many of them have since taken, to 
the sore distress of their guests: Use your 
own eyes, and buy the pictures which they | 
dwell upon with delight. 

In the heat of controversy Hogarth, as | 


usual, went too far; but he stood manfully | 


by his order, and det fended resolutely their 
rights and his own. Artists owe him undy- 
ing gratitude for two great services: he 
showed them a way to independence by set- 
ting up in business on his own account, be- 
coming his own engraver and publisher, and 
retaining always the ownership of his own 
plates, which, indeed, constituted his estate, 
and supported creditably his family as long 
as any of them lived. He served all artists, 
too, by defending himself against the pirates 
who flooded the market with meanly exe- 
cuted copies of his 
own engravings. 
It was William 
Hogarth who ob- 
tained from Par- 
liament the first 


act which secured oe a) nm pork ys 


to artists the sole 
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and sell copies of 
their works; and 
this right is the 
very corner-stone 
of a great nation- 
al painter’s inde- 
pendence. That * ant? cis 
act made genu- 
ine art a possible 
profession in En- 
gland. 

Such was Ho- 
garth, the origi- 
nal artist of his 
country, an hon- 
est, valiant citi- 
zen, who stood his 
ground, paid his 
way, cheered and 
admonished _ his 
generation. He 
had the faults 
which belong to 
a positive char- 
acter, trod on livlor 
many toes, was 
often misunder- Y OF 
stood, and had his 
ample share of 
trouble and con- 
tention. 
is now forgotten ; 
and he was never 
so much valued, 
so frequently re- sis 
produced, so gen- 
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leeelly posse veel or so conefally studied as 
| at the present time. 

The generation that forms great satirists 
shines in the history of literature, but not 
| in that of morals; for to supply with ob- 
jects of satire such masters of the satiric 
| arts as Hogarth, Swift, Pope, Gay, Steele, 
| Arbuthnot, and Foote there must be dee p 
corruption in the state and radical folly in 
conspicuous persons. The process which 
has since been named “secularization” had 
then fairly set in. The brilliant men of the 
time had learned to deride the faith which 
had been a restraining force upon the pro- 
pensities of man for fifteen centuries, but 
were very far from having learned to be 
continent, temperate, and just without its 
aid. “Four treatises against the miracles” 
Voltaire boasted of having seen during his 
residence in England in 1727 and 1728; but 
| these treatises did not moderate the warmth 
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812 ROBERT WALPOLE PARING THE 


of human passions, nor change any other | 
element in the difficult problem of exist- | 
ence. Walpole bribed, Swift maligned, Bol- 
ingbroke intrigued, Charteris seduced, and 
Marlborough peculated just as if the New 
Light had not dawned and the miracles had 
remained intact. 


laced homes, assuming that since there are 
now two opinions as to the origin of things, 
it is no longer necessary to comply with the 
moral laws? The splendid personages of 


condition similar to that of such a youth. 
It was the fashion to be dissolute; it was 
“provincial” to obey those laws of our be- 
ing from compliance with which all human 
welfare and all honest joy have come. 

Politics were still most rudimentary. 


ing out the dull and deadly Stuarts; but the 
mit to the rule of the dull and difficult 


Georges, whose bodies were in England and 
their hearts in Hanover. Between the king 


and the people stood Sir Robert Walpole— | 


as good a man as could have held the place | 
—who went directly to the point with | 
members and writers, ascertained their | 
price, and paid it. According 
to one of Pope’s bitter notes on 
the Dunciad, where he quotes a 
Parliamentary report, this min- 
ister in ten years paid to writers 
and publishers of newspapers 
“fifty thousand pounds eight- 
een shillings!” How much he 
paid to members of Parliament 
was a secret known only to 
himself and the king. The ve- 
nality of the press was fre- 
quently burlesqued, as well as 
the fulsome pomp of its pur- 
chased eulogies. A very good 
specimen is that which ap- 


NAILS OF THE BRITISH LION, 


Do we not even*in our | 
own time see inquiring youth, bred in strait- | 


| head roarers,” “ 
that period seem to have been in a moral 


peared in 1735, during a ministerial 
crisis, when the opposition had high 
hopes of ousting the tenacious Wal- 
poles. An“ Advertisement” was pub- 
lished, in which was offered for sale a 
“neat and curious collection of well- 
chosen similes, allusions, metaphors, 
and allegories from the best plays and 
romances, modern and ancient, proper 
to adorn a panegyric on the glorious 
patriots designed to succeed the pres- 
ent ministry.” The author gave no- 
tice that “all sublunary metaphors of 
a new minister being a Rock, a Pillar, 
a Bulwark, a Strong Tower, or a Spire 
Steeple will be allowed very cheap ;” 
but celestial ones, being brought from 
the other world at a great expense, 
must be held at a higher rate. The 
author announced that he had pre- 
pared a collection of state satires, 
which would serve, with little variation, to 
libel a judge, a bishop, or a prime minister. 


| “N.B.—The same satirist has collections of 


reasons ready by him against the ensuing 
peace, though he has not yet read the pre- 
liminaries or seen one article of the pacifi- 
cation.” 

There was also a burlesque “ Bill of Costs 
for a late Tory Election in the West,” in 
which we find such items as “ bespeaking 
and collecting a mob,” “a set of No-Round- 
a set of coffee-house prat- 
Dissenter damners,” “demolishing two 


Nhe 


ers, 


| houses,” “ committing two riots,” “ breaking 


” 66 


windows, roarers of the word CHURCH,” 
“several gallons of Tory punch on church 
tombstones.” It is questionable, however, 


| if in all the burlesques of the period there 
The | 
English people were fully resolved on keep- | 


was one more ridiculous than the narrative 
of an actual occurrence in April, 1715, when 


|the footmen of members of the House of 
price they had to pay for this was to sub- | 


Commons met outside of the House, accord- 


| ing to established custom, to elect a Speak- 
| er. 


The Tory footmen cast their votes for 
“Sir Thomas Morgan’s servant,” and the 
Whigs for “ Mr. Strickland’s man.” A dis- 
pute arising, a fight ensued between the two 
parties, in the midst of which the House 
broke up, and the footmen were obliged to 


DUTOH NEUTRALITY.—1745. 
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THE MOTION (FoR TUE REMOVAIL. OF SIR ROBERT WALPOLE), 


attend their masters. The next day, as soon 
as the House was in session, the fight was 
renewed, and after a desperate struggle the 
victorious Whigs carried their man three 
times in triumph round Westminster Hall, 
and then adjourned to a Whig ale-house, 
the landlord of which gave them a dinner, 
the footmen paying only for their drink. 
The caricatures of the Walpole period pre- 
serve the record of the first attempt to lessen 
by law the intemperate drinking of gin—the 
most pernicious of the spirituous liquors. 
A law was passed imposing upon this ar- 
ticle a very heavy excise, and prohibiting 
its sale in small quantities. But in 1736 
England had not reached, by a century and 
a half, the development of civilization which 
admits of the adequate consideration of such 
a measure: nor can the poor man’s gin ever 
be limited by law while the rich man’s wine 
flows free. This gin law appears to have 
been killed by ridicule. Ballads 
lamenting the near decease of 
‘Mother Gin” were sung in the 
streets; the gin-shop signs were 
hung with black, and there were 
mock ceremonies of “ Madame 
Geneva’s Lying in State,” “ Moth- 
er Gin’s Wake,” and “ Madame 
Gin’s Funeral.” Paragraphs no- 
tified the public that the fu- 
ueral of Madame Gin was cele- 
brated with great merriment, 
many of both sexes “getting 
soundly drunk,” and a mob fol- 
lowing her remains with torches. 
The night before the measure 
went into operation was one of 
universal revel among the gin 
drinkers, and every one, we are 
assured, carried off as much of 
the popular liquor, for future 
consumption, as he could pay 
for. The law was evaded by 
the expedients long afterward 
Vor. LIL.—No. 801.—4 


{employed in Maine, when first a serious 


| Law.” 


attempt was made to enforce the “ Maine 
Apothecaries and others colored 
their gin, put it into vials, and labeled it 
“Colic Water,” “ Make Shift,” “ The Ladies’ 
Delight,” with printed “ Directions” to take 
twa or three spoonfuls three or four times 
a day, “or as often as the fit takes you.” 
Informers sprang into an importance never 
before known, and many of them invented 
snares to decoy mén into violations of the 
law. So odious did they become that if 
one of them fell into the hands of the mob, 
he was lucky to escape with only a duck- 
ing in the Thames or a horse-trough. In 
short, the attempt was ill considered and 
premature, and after an experiment of two 
or three years it was given up, having con- 
tributed something toward the growing un- 
popularity of the ministry. 

The downfall of Sir Robert Walpole, aft- 
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My name is Mingotti. 
If you worship me notti, 
You shall all go to potti.” 
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ANTIQUARIES PUZZLED.—LONDON, 


er holding office for twenty years, was pre- 
ceded by an animated fire of caricature, in 
which the adherents of Walpole held their 
own. The specimen given on page 49, en- 
titled “The Motion,” was reduced from one 
of the most famous caricatures of the reign 
of George IL, and one of the most finely 
wrought of the century.* Horace Walpole, 
son of the great minister, wrote from Flor- 
ence that the picture had “ diverted him ex- 
tremely,” and that the likenesses were “ ad- 
mirable.” To us the picture says nothing 
until it is explained; but every London ap- 
prentice of the period recognized Whitehall 
and the Treasury, toward which the Oppo- 
sition was driving with such furious haste, 
and could distinguish most of the person- 
ages exhibited. A few days before this car- 
icature appeared, Sandys, who was styled 
the motion-maker, from the frequency of his 
attempts to array the House of Commons 
against the Walpole ministry, moved once 
more an address to the king, that he would 
be pleased to remove Sir Robert Walpole 
from his presence and councils forever. The 
debate upon this motion was long and most 
vehement, and though the ministry triumph- 
ed, it was one of those bloody victories which 


* Caricature History of the Georges. Tuomas Wrieut. 


Page 128. 
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presage overthrow. 
On the same day a 
similar “motion” was 
made in the House 
of Lords by Lord 
Carteret, where an 
equally violent dis- 
cussion was followed 
by a vote sustaining 
the ministry. The 
exultation of the 
Walpole party in- 
spired this famons 
caricature, in which 
we see the Opposi- 
tion peers trying to 
reach office in a lord- 
ly coach and six, and 
the Commons trudg- 
ing toward the same 
goal on foot, their 
leader, Pulteney, 
wheeling a load of 
Opposition newspa- 
pers, and leading 
his followers by the 
nose. Every politi- 
cian of note on the 
side of the Opposi- 
tion is in the pic- 
ture: Lord Chester- 
field is the postilion; 
the Duke of Argyle 
the coachman; Lord 
Carteret the gentle- 
man inside the coach, who, becoming con- 
scious of the breakdown, cries, “ Let me get 
out!” Bubb Dodington is the spaniel be- 
tween the coachman’s legs; the footman 
behind the coach is Lord Cobham, and the 
outrider Lord Littelton. On the side of 
the Commons there is Sandys, dropping in 
despair his favorite, often-defeated “ Place 
Bill,” and exclaiming, “I thought what 
would come of putting him on the box!” 
Much of the humor and point of the pic- 
ture is lost to us, because the peculiar rela- 
tions of the persons portrayed to the pub- 
lic, to their party, and to one another can 
not now be perfectly recalled. 

Edition after edition of “ The Motion” ap- 
peared, one of which was so arranged that 
it could be fitted to the frame of a lady’s 
fan, a common device at the time. The Op- 
position retorted with a parody of the pic- 
ture, which they styled “The Reason,” in 
which Walpole figures as the coachman, 
driving the coach of state to destruction. 
Another parody was called “The Motive,” 
in which the king was the passenger and 
Walpole the driver. Then followed “A Con- 
sequence of the Motion,” “ Motion upon Mo- 
tion,” “The Grounds,” and others. The Wal- 
pole party surpassed their opponents in car- 
icature, but caricature is powerless to turn 
| back a genuine tide of public feeling, and a 
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year later Sir Robert was honorably shelved 
in the House of Lords. 

From this time forward the history of Eu- 
rope is recorded or burlesqued in the comic 
pictures of the shop window; not merely 
the conspicuous part played in it by minis- 
ters and kings, but the foibles, the fashions, 
the passions, the vices, the credulities, the 
whims, of each generation. 
rage for the Italian opera, the enormous 
sums paid to the singers, the bearish man- 
ners of Handel, the mania for gaming, the 
audacity of highwaymen, and the imposi- 
tions upon popular credulity no more es- 
cape the satirist’s pencil than Braddock’s 
defeat, the Queen of Hungary’s loss of Si- 
lesia, or William Pitt’s timely, and also his 
ill-timed, fits of the gout. Nor were the 
abuses of the Church overlooked. One pic- 
ture, entitled “The fat Pluralist and his lean 
Curates,” published in 1733, exhibited a cor- 
pulent dignitary of the Church in a chariot 
drawn by six meagre and wretched curates. 
The portly priest carries under one arm a 


large chureh, and a cethedral under the | 


other, while at his feet are two sucking 
pigs, a hen, and a goose, which he has taken 
us tithe from a farm-yard in the distance. 


The British | 
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“The Church,” says the pluralist, “ was 
|made for me, not I for the Church ;” and 
under the wheels of the coach is a book 
marked “The Thirty-nine Articles.” One 
starving curate cries, piteously, “ Lord, be 
merciful to us poor curates!” to which an- 
other responds, “ And send us more comfort- 


” 


|able livings!” It required a century of sat- 


ire and remonstrance to get that one mon- 
| strous abuse of the Church Ring reduced to 
proportions approaching decency. Corrup- 
tion in the city of New York in the darkest 
days of Tweed was less universal, less sys- 
tematic, less remote from remedy, than that 

of the government of Great Britain under 
| the least incapable of its four Georges. It 

was merely more decorous. 

A specimen of the harmless, good-humored 
| Satire aimed at the zealous antiquaries of 
| the last century is given on the preceding 
|page. This picture may have suggested to 

Mr. Dickens the familiar scene in Pickwick 
| where the roving members of the Pickwick 
| Club discover the stone commemorative of 
Bill Stumps. The mysterious inscription in 
| the picture is, “ Beneath this stone reposeth 
| Claud Coster, tripe-seller of Impington, as 
| doth his consort Jane.” 





THE RUINED COTTAGE. 
(NEW HAMPSHIRE HILLS.) 


At night-fall, coming through the wood, 
We reached a hill-top’s gloomy brow, 

Where one unpainted cottage stood, 
Neglected, dark, and low. 


No lamp announced a living soul; 
The chimney’s blue, reluctant thread 
Alone betrayed a burning coal 
Of life where all seemed dead. 


Until, observing curiously, 
And gazing back as on we went, 
One little pale face we could see 
Close to the window bent. 


When late we reached the village street, 
Cheerful and twinkling here and there, 

The house-dog ran to lick our feet— 
Sweet was the household air! 


Yet in mv mind I saw all night 
That child’s face watching by the pane, 
And passed once more that weary way, 
And lingered there again. 


At dawn I rose, and walking forth, 
Met one who toiled upon the road, 

Morning or evening nothing loath 
With talk to ease time’s load. 


He knew the young man once, he said, 
Who brought his wife home to that farm ; 
Now all his decency is dead, 
And devils round him swarm. 


For he would drink when morning came, 
And drink before the noon was past, 


And afternoons were all the same, 
Long as his means would last. 


Master of numerous herds was he; 
All gone, his endless thirst to feed. 

His wife—ah! weary days had she, 
And bitter grew her need. 


Now she will have no trouble more: 
Her griefs have all been laid to sleep; 

But devils round his chamber floor 
Their endless dances keep. 


He hardly lifts his heavy head; 
He lies in wretchedness all day ; 
And when the night comes, it is said, 
Begins the devils’ play. 


‘*Were there no children?” I inquired, 
And shuddered as I spoke the words, 
While two young maidens, health-inspired, 

Went singing by like birds. 


Ah, yes! Alas! one little girl. 
I wonder where the child is now ? 
He, drowned in such a dreadful whirl. 
Can not much further go. 


The morning sun was brave and gay, 
And birds were filling earth with song 

While still my heart repassed that way, 
That rocky hill of wrong. 


Still sits the child beside the pane, 
And gazes on the clouded sky ; 
Her solitude is mine again, 
And mine her agony. A. F. 
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CAPE COD, NANTUCKET, AND THE 


ad 7" | Provincetown girls are so light- 

footed they can walk to church with- 
nut getting sand in their shoes.” It is an 
iid saying, which, if you carefully consider 
it, tells a story of Provincetown as well as 
of its maidens; but they add that the lat- 
ter used to carry their shoes to meeting un- 
der their arms. 

To confess the plain truth, there is more 
sand in Provincetown than they can use 
there for building purposes. As you sweep 
around the Race, and past Wood End, and 
tinally turn into the land-locked harbor— 
wondering, probably, how in the world you 
got into so snug a place—you see certainly 
1 large number of comfortable houses, not 
to speak of the Town-hall perched on top 


if a tremendous sand dune; you see fishing | 


vessels and fish-flakes and drying cod-fish, 
ind sou’westers and pea-jackets, and pretty 
girls, and lots of boys who are not so pret- 
ty; but mainly you see sand. 
is sand, of course. The roads are so sandy 
that the wagons have broad-tired wheels to 


The beach | 
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make the dranght easier; in the door-yards 
of the houses are roses and other flowers 
struggling with sand; and when you climb 
up to the Town-house, for the fine view, and 
the inscription which records the first land- 
ing of the Pilgrims, you will also, like the 
tlowers, struggle with the sand. If it should 
be a breezy day on which you ramble about 
the narrow streets, you will see sand flying 
about as it is supposed to do in the great 
desert; and you will appreciate the care 
with which, in the suburbs, owners of va- 
cant lots and the United States government 
cultivate beach-grass, a tough-rooted plant 
which Providence has provided to kee} 
Provincetown and some other parts of the 
Cape from being blown away into the bay 
by a succession of easterly gales. 

Besides the sand, the most striking thing 
in Provincetown to a stranger is an all-per- 
vading odor of fish. It is not, as you might 
innocently expect, a simple odor, but a very 
remarkable combination of smells, in which, 
if you attentively give your whole nose t« 
it, you may distinguish every imaginabk 
ottense which a fish can commit against the 
of smell from the time he is first 
split open and washed in a bucket of wa- 
ter, through all the stages of frying, boil- 
ing, broiling, salting, pickling, washing out, 
drying in the sun, packing away in a store- 
house, transporting to a schooner’s hold, get- 
ting dropped on the way, and trodden undet 
foot, rotting on the beach, or hanging up in 
a shop door. 

Provincetown is in many ways peculiar. 
In the first place, it is the terminus of a 
railroad. Consider for a moment how few 
places remain on this planet, having rail- 
road communications at all, at which, when 
you arrive, you must get out, because you 
can gono farther in any direction. Then it 
consists mainly of one long, not very straight, 
but singularly narrow, street. There is an- 
other street back of this one, but it is hard- 
ly to be counted in. You come upon it un- 
expectedly ; it is like the appendix in a 
book, which you are not bound to read un- 
less you want to. The main street skirts the 
bay, and the backs of the houses on the wa- 
ter side project over the flats; and if you 
choose to smoke your cigar on the veranda 
at low water, you may see a good many ar- 
ticles of last year’s wear and use, and smell 
the seemingly immortal odors of some of last 
year’s fish, revealed by the departing tide. 

Before your cigar, of course, you dined, or 
breakfasted, or supped, and in either case 
you ate cod-fish. 

The cod-fish is a noble animal. He is 
served to you here fresh from his native lair, 
and fried in company of a thin slice of fat 
salt pork; and this is the orthodox, or, as a 


sense 
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German might say, the allein selig machende 
wiy of preparing it. A mackerel may be 
boiled or broiled, he may be pickled or 


smoked; but a cod-tish should be first | 


caught, then disemboweled and washed, 
then gently salted for the space of half a 
dozen hours, and then, the brine being 
washed away, fried over a brisk fire with 


OVER THE DOWNS. 


sold to the town at so much a ton. “Dirt 
| cheap” is not a good proverb in Province- 
town. 

To get a proper idea of the queer snail- 
| shell-shaped curl of sand spit which makes 
Provincetown Harbor you must ascend to 
| the hill on which stands the Town-hall, and 
here you will read the tablet over the door: 


IN COMMEMORATION OF THE ARRIVAL OF THE 
‘«MAYFLOWER" IN CAPE COD HARBOR, 
AND OF THE 


FIRST LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS 


IN AMERICA, AT THIS PLACE, NOV. 11, 1€20, 
THIS TABLET 
IS PRESENTED BY THE CAPE COD ASSOCIATION, NOV. 11, 1852. 


salt pork. If this process has been per- | 


formed by a skilled hand (by a nine-year- 
old Cape boy, for instance), your fish will be 
firm, flaky, crisp, juicy, tender—in short, de- 
licious—and you will send your plate back 
for a second portion. N.B.—A cod - fish 
which has been transported to New York in 
a fishing smack, and kept for a week in a 
fish car at the end of a sewer in the North 
or East River, is a different animal. Fat 
pork will not save him. 

Provincetown has public spirit. For about 





It was not a “stern and rock-bound coast” 
on which they landed here, but a thick- 
ly wooded country, inhabited by Indians, 
whose little granaries of corn the reluctant 
and starving Pilgrims presently plundered. 
The bay was full of whales; and it must 
make a Cape Cod man blush nowadays to 
read in the ancient chronicle that the Pil- 
grim Fathers regretted they were not pre- 


pared to capture these whales, because they 


a mile and a half it has made a street almost | 


as solid as a New Jersey country road in Sep- 
tember, and this way the town arduously 


keeps in repair. To make it, a certain depth | 


of sand was carted away; sods were then 


might have made at least four thousand 
pounds from the oil in a few months. 
At present whales are scarce in Cape Cod 


| Harbor; and it is an extra-hazardous thing 


brought from Heaven knows where, and | 


laid down as they lay large stones for a road- 
bed in the Central Park. On top of this 
foundation is spread clay. The clay is an 
imported article. It is brought in as ballast 
from the main-land of Massachusetts, and 


for even a porpoise to show his black nose 
over the water in sight of the town. Only 
a few weeks before I last saw the place eight 
hundred foolish porpoises entered the har- 
bor, and four hundred were captured in an 
afternoon, and not only in the legitimate 
way, so to speak, by men with harpoons in 
boats, but a part of the school was driven 
into shoal water, where men waded out up 
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to their armpits, and “ grabbing” a por- 
poise with the fingers of one hand in his 
eyes and the other catching his back fin, 
dragged him ashore by main force. If you 
want to awaken Provincetown very sud- 
denly, hire a loud-voiced man to shout, 
“ Black-fish!” from the roof of a house. 
You will find yourself in less than two 
minutes in the middle of a very lively 
population. 

Black-fish mean money. They are worth 
about ten dollars apiece, and a capture of | 
four hundred fish is a handsome day’s work, | 
which adds to the wealth as well as to the | 
fragrance of the town. Besides the blubber | 
oil which these animals and porpoises yield, | 
there is a product of which few people, I | 
imagine, think much, but which is yet of | 
considerable importance to all of us. This 
is the peculiarly limpid oil which is drawn 
from the jaw-bones of these fish, and which | 
is used by watch-makers all over the world 
to oil the works of watches. <A drop of it 
goes a long way; and in fact the civilized 
world uses at present in all its hundred 
millions of watches only about two hun- 
dred gallons yearly, most of which is pro- 
duced, or, more correctly, saved on Cape 
Cod. An old man who had been thirty-five 
years in the business of preparing this jaw 
oil told me that when a school of fish was 
caught he bought the heads, which he then | 
tried out carefully, refined the oil by boiling | 
it, and finally submitted it to a freezing test. 
Two or three men furnish the world’s supply 
of this product ; they have established their | 
reputations and control the market; and | 
this old man remarked that the stock on | 
hand was now sufficiently great, and he | 
would not save any more this year. The} 
oil is sold by the producers for from four to | 
eight dollars a gallon. I-remarked to the | 
old fellow that if he could sell two hundred 
gallons a year at five dollars a gallon he 
would do a comfortable business; and he | 
replied, “Yes, indeed; I'd be happy with | 
that, and throw off half.” 

Nor was he exaggerating. 


On this frugal | 


|}mine its foundations. 
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Cape Cod a fisherman is not unhappy no: 
unfortunate if he makes five hundred dol- 
lars by his year’s work. His wife will lay 
by some of it, and he will subscribe liberally 


} to church and foreign missions, and think 


himself a comfortable man. He owns his 
house and little garden patch; he is not 
afraid of the tax-gatherer; he and his wife 
know how to make money go far, and they 
are not at all conscious that they are pinch- 
ed by poverty. 

From Provincetown curious visitors drive 
over to the Highland Light, seven miles dis- 
tant, which stands on a steep bluff fronting 
the ocean. This is one of the most impor- 
tant lights on our coast, as it guides ships 
into Boston Bay. The tower had to be 
moved back, or inland, about twenty years 
ago, because the ocean threatened to under- 
I was told that at 
that time the shore here lost about ten feet 
per year; now the loss is less than four 
feet: it is still loss, however. The land is 
now a great barren waste, on some hundreds 
of acres ef which are growing stumpy and 
scraggy pines, planted many years ago. It 
is curious to read that when the Pilgrims 
landed it was covered with large oak and 
walnut trees, which were used for ship tim- 
ber and lumber, and pine-trees, which were 
tapped for turpentine. It was nearly a cen- 
tury after the landing before the destruc- 
tion of the woods was interfered with; and 
from the name, Wood End, borne by the long 
and now barren sand spit which makes Prov- 


| incetown Harbor, it appears that this was 
once a forest. 


So late as 1714 the first or- 
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dinance “ for preserving the harbor at Cape 
Cod” was adopted, and this declares that 
“whereas the harbor at Cape Cod, being 
very useful and commodious for fishing, and 
the safety of shipping both inward and out- 
ward bound is in danger of being damni- 
fied, if not made wholly unserviceable, by 
destroying the trees standing on the said 
Cape (if not timely prevented), the trees 
and bushes being of great service to keep 
the sand from being driven into the harbor 


by the wind—Be it enacted, by his Excellen- | 


cy the Governor, Council, and Representa- 
tives in General Court assembled, and by 
the authority of the same, that from and 
after the publication of this act no person 
or persons may presume to bark or box any 
pine tree or trees standing upon any of the 
Province lands on the said Cape for the 
drawing of turpentine”—under penalty of a 
fine and confiscation of the turpentine. 

Another provision of the same act con- 
stitutes the Province lands a precinct, and 
“the inhabitants are obliged to procure and 
support a learned orthodox minister of good 
conversation to dispense the Word of God 
among them, and to allow him sixty pounds 
a year maintenance.” 

The earliest description of the harbor 
speaks of it as “compassed about to the 
very sea with oaks, pines, juniper, sassafras, 
and other sweet wood ;” and a century later 
the land about the bay appears to have been 
thought valuable for pasture, for in 1740, as 
Frederick Freeman, the historian of the Cape, 
records, complaint was made to the General 
Court that “many persons, not inhabitants 
of the town, are in the habit of driving 
down great numbers of neat cattle and 
horses to feed upon the lands, whereby the 
beaches are much broken and damaged, oc- 
sasioning the moving of the sands into the 
harbor, to the great damage thereof.” By 
an act of 1745 the inhabitants themselves 
were restricted in the quantity of stock 
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they might keep, being thenceforth allowed 
“to keep and suffer to feed on the lands 
one bull and three yoke of oxen for the in- 
habitants in general, and one horse and one 
cow for each family in particular ; also such 
persons as shall have license to keep a house 
of entertainment are to have liberty to keep 
two cows.” In the same act it was forbid- 
den to cut down trees “ growing within 160 
poles from high-water mark.” 

The Cape, indeed, was for some years a 
granary and fat land of Egypt for the set- 
tlers of the Plymouth Colony; the Indians 
| raised corn enough to keep the Pilgrim Fa- 

thers alive; and these traded knives and 
beads for corn and beaver-skins, and quar- 
reled with their neighbors, the Massachu- 
setts people, because these too began to buy 
corn on the Cape. 

Even when the Pilgrims landed, Cape Cod 
was already a great grave-yard ; one of the 
first acts of the newly arrived English was 
to dig up several graves they found. “We 
brought away with us sundry of the pret- 
tiest things, and covered up the corpse 
again. After this we digged in sundry like 
places [the Vandals!], but found no more 
corn, nor any thing else but graves.” 

The Indian inhabitants appear to have 
been a gentle race, who treated the Pilgrims 
with great forbearance and kindness, but 
were treated in return with suspicion and 
cruelty, so that, as Mr. Freeman points out, 
the Rev. Mr. Robinson felt himself com- 
pelled to write from Leyden to the church 
at Plymouth, begging them “to consider the 
disposition of their captain, who was a man 
of warm temper,” and suggesting that it 
would have been better, in dealing with the 
Indians, if they had “ converted some before 
they had killed any.” Some of the earlier 
police regulations read oddly in these days, 
as, for instance, one in 1638, by the General 
Court, that “whosoever shall shoot off a 
gun on any unnecessary occasion, or at any 
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game except at an Indian or a wolf, shall 
forfeit five shillings for every shot.” A 
later amendment added, to satisfy the more 
ardent hunters, perhaps, “ until further lib- 
erty be given.” In 1638 three white men 
were hanged for assassinating an Indian, 
and the circumstance appears to have caused 
much bitter feeling. “Some have thought 
it a great severity to hang three English for 
one Indian,” writes a contemporary quoted 
by Mr. Freeman, “ but the more considerate 
will easily satisfy themselves for the legal- 
ity of it.” 

Wolves, by-the-way, appear to have been 
troublesome on the Cape, which they visited 
from the adjoining region. So late as 1717 
it was proposed to build “a high fence of 
palisades or of boards” across the neck of 
land near which, in these days, it has been 
proposed to cut a ship-canal, “to keep 
wolves from coming into the country.” 

Peregrine White, the first child born to 
the Pilgrims, came into the world in Prov- 


incetown, shortly after the arrival of the | 


Mayflower. He lived to near eighty-four 
years of age—evidence that he did not suf- 
fer overmuch in the famine which several 
times threatened the Plymouth people, 
when, crops failing, they had to depend 
much for their living upon the products of 
the sea. On one of these occasions of short 


commons, Mr. Freeman relates, a good man | 


who had asked his neighbor to a dish. of 
clams, after dinner piously returned “thanks 
to God who had given them to suck of the 
abundance of the seas and of the treasure 
hid in the sands.” 

Provincetown has become a wealthy place 
in the last fifteen years. It has five churches, 
several hotels, and a plank sidewalk on one 
side of the main street. It has a consider- 
able population of Portuguese, who follow 
the water for a living, and give a foreign 
air to the town. When the spacious harbor 
is full of vessels, as it often is when the 


mackerel fishing fleet seeks refuge here from 
a storm, this makes one of the prettiest 
sights imaginable. It has happened before 
now that a thousand sail of fishermen 
dropped anchor in the harbor at once, and 
at such times the shop-keepers have a lively 
trade. And thus the Cape levies in its turn 
a tribute upon the fishermen of other ports, 
and repays itself what two centuries ago it 
was made to yield to Plymouth and Boston; 
for the Cape was for many years a sort of 
dependency of the Plymouth Colony. In 
1661 the four towns of Sandwich, Yarmouth, 
Barnstable, and Eastham were required to 
deliver, free of charge, at Boston “ one hogs- 
head of oil for every whale that shall come.” 
In 1670 an act which begins, ‘“ Whereas, the 
Providence of God hath made Cape Cod 
commodious to us for fishing with seines,” 
etc., commanded a duty of twelvepence per 
barrel upon all fish caught; and the revenue 
from this source was devoted to the main- 
| tenance of a free schgol at Plymouth. Next 
year it was again “ ordered that the charges 
of the free school, £33 per annum, shall be 
defrayed by the treasurer out of the profits 
arising from the fishing at the Cape,” ete. 
This reminds one a little of Artemus Ward’s 
patriotic offer to send all his wife's relations 
to the war. But it should be said that the 
Cape had then so few inhabitants that these 
were allowed to vote by proxy, instead of 
| having to go to Plymouth in person on elec- 
| tion-day. 
| The Cape longer than any other part of 
| New England retained the ancient habits 
}and customs. It lay so far outside of the 
| regularly traveled routes that until within 
the last dozen years it was but seldom vis- 
ited by strangers. Thoreau was thought to 
have accomplished a notable feat in his ex- 
ploration of it, and until the railroad and 
the growing fondness for the sea-side drew 
people to its pleasant sandy beaches, the 
Cape man was a person of marked charac- 
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teristics. Nor yet are all the old , mien wee Cape natu, Our route carried us along 
removed. Cape thrift and enterprise re-|the back or south shore, remote from the 
main; the simple frugal habits of the peo- | railroad, and as we passed hamlet after ham- 
ple, at least in the remoter parts, have not | let, composed of real comfortable-looking, 
changed; and when, this last fall, at Har-| well-kept houses, each with its garden and 
wichport I found a pretty young school-| corn patch, where the corn grew scarcely 
marm superintending the picking of a cran- | breast-high, my companion asked, curiously, 
berry patch, of which she, her sister, and a | “ Well, where do the poor people live ?” 
brother were the owners, which they had “T guess they’m all pooty poor round 
bought of their father with money they had | here,” replied the driver, with a twinkle in 
earned, and from which they expected to | his eye. 
make not less than three hundred dollars to “But they all look comfortable; I have 
each share this year, I saw that the old spir- | not seen a poor house in three hours’ drive.” 
it of independence, of patient thrift, of smail| “Of course they’m comfortable,” said the 
but vigorous enterprises, the capacity to | puzzled driver. “Why shouldn’t they be? 
make the best use of the few natural gifts | They all work.” 
of their land, and the union of intelligence “ But are there no poor here on the Cape ?” 
with labor, have not yet departed from the| “Yes,” said the driver, still puzzled, 
dear old C ape, of which not only its own | “ there’s poor, of course. Every body’s got 
“home folks,” but all who have for even a/| poor. Here in the town there’s four or five 
short time lived among them, are fond. | old folks thet’s got nobody belongin’ to ’em, 
It happened to me some years ago to drive | and too old to stir round for themselves. 
in a carriage from Hyannis to near Province- | The town boards ’em out. They’m happy 
town with a lady who had never seen the enough, don’t fear.” 
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GROUP OF CAPE MAOKEREL. 


“But I don’t mean paupers,” exclaimed 
the lady, more puzzled than the driver. 
“ Where do the poor people live? All these 
houses look like the homes of well-to-do 
families.” 

“They’ve all got enough, and none of 
‘em’s got much to spare; thet’s the truth, 
ma’am,” said the driver. And that is the 


WASHING 


happy truth still for 
the greater part of 
the Cape. Consid- 
er what it means, 
to have no poor in a 
community, except 
a few aged and help- 
less people, who are 
“boarded out by 
the town!” what an 
ideal condition it is 
where every family 
lives in humble but 
sufficient comfort, 
where it is a dis- 
grace to a man not 
to own the house 
he lives in, where 
the free school is 
attended by all the 
children of the com- 
munity, where a 
simple and frugal 
life makes hospi- 
tality easy, where 
servants are almost 
unknown, where an 
income of five hundred dollars a year is 
thought a satisfactory competence for a 
household, and where brain and hand work 
together to make the sea and the sand and 
the bog yield the means of a sufficient sup- 
port! The Cape boy begins life with a de- 
termination to achieve independence. He 
does not look forward to idleness ; he means 


FISH. 
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A VILLAGE ON THE CAPE, 


to work all his life; but he means to own) proudly carries up her tiny cupful to be 
the house into which by-and-by he shall| measured and written down to her credit; 
carry his wife; he expects to be master of | with pleasant jokes over the sorting and. bar- 
a schooner, or, perhaps, if his ambition soars | reling; with kindly emulation and neigh- 
high, of a “square rigger ;” he foresees, at | borly helpfulness—the picking goes on. I 
the age of nine, that in due course of time | wonder if it will ever be discovered by wom- 
he. will want to court a pretty Cape girl, ankind that a sun-bonnet and a calico dress 
and that she will refuse him if he is not | are as dangerous to the male heart as the 
“forehanded ;” and he will not willingly | costliest satin and diamonds ? 
work for hire. The cranberry is one of the most impor- 
As for the Cape girls, it’s a pretty sight to tant products of the Cape. It is grown, as 
see them picking cranberries. With rosy | every body knows, on bogs that have been 
cheeks and rippling laughter and bursts of drained and redeemed; and thus the cran- 
song; with a shout for the baby girl who, berry patch lies usually in a kind of bow], 
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COUASSET NARKOWS—HEAD OF BUZZARD’S BAY. 


and you look down upon it from the road. | 


The crimson fruit is concealed beneath a 
tangled mass of russet vine ; and the “ patch” 
looks sufficiently commonplace until it is en- 
livened by the gay colors of a little army of 
pickers. Harwich is the principal seat of 
the cranberry culture on the Cape, and the 
importance of this industry may be seen 
from the fact that this little town, of about 
three thousand inhabitants, exported in 
1873 over eighty thousand dollars’ worth of 
cranberries—nearly twenty-seven dollars a 
head for every man, woman, and child in the 
town. This is the product of brains applied 
to agriculture. The Cape has a great many 
fresh-water ponds, and much swamp and 
bog land. Twenty-five years ago these 


bogs were worthless; now they form the | 


most valuable landon the Cape. Patient la- 
bor, intelligently directed, makes a redeem- 
ed swamp bear from two to four hundred 
dollars per acre per annum; and the cran- 


berry culture has done much to enrich the | 


pe ople of Cape Cod, and to afford pleasant 
and profitable employment to women and | 
girls during the picking season. 

Looking at the Cape, and examining the 
character of its people, one wonders how 
much the thin and unfruitful soil, the harsh 

climate, and the isolation from the world 
had to do with forming the habits and pe- 
culiarities of the inhabitants, and how much | 
is due to their almost unmixed Puritan de- 
scent and the characteristics transmitted | 
from the Pilgrim settlers: whether, that is 
to say, another and different race or tribe | 
would have grown naturally into the Cape 
Cod man of to-day, or, more correctly, of 
fifteen or twenty years ago. The early set- 
tlers were, as all in the Plymouth Colony, 
governed by “the moral law of Moses and 
the New Testament,” 


ship being an indispensable requisite to be- 


coming a freeman or voter. The Governor 


with annual elections | 
and majority rule annexed, church-member- | 


and ten assistants were a court of justice, 
who were “to try and to do as God shall 
direct.” The laws were strict, and were in- 
tended to force men to a moral life. Thus 
it was forbidden, under a penalty of five 
pounds or corporal punishment, to court a 
man’s daughter or his maid-servant without 
first getting leave of him. To “drink to- 
bacco,” as smoking was then called, was for- 
bidden on the highway under penalty of 
twelve shillings. In 1639 “a pair of stocks 
and a pound” were erected in Yarmouth. 
In 1640 not only was profane swearing pun- 
ished, but “for telling lies” 
in the stocks three hours and fined ten shil- 
lings. “Excess of apparel, strange new 
| fashions, naked breasts and arms, superflu- 
|ous ribbons on hair or apparel,” subjected 
offenders to a fine and public prosecution. 
In 1660 the court, “noticing that many do 
not appear at elections,” ordered absentees 
| to be fined. Even the Indians were com- 
manded to keep the Sabbath, and from their 
| head-men justices of the peace were appoint- 
ed to try and punish minor offenses among 
| their own people. It is related that one of 
these justices issued his writ of arrest after 
this style: “You big constable, quick you 
catch um, Jeremy Offscow, strong you hold 
um, safe you bring um afore me, Wabau, 
| Justice of Peace.” 

Every town was obliged by law to sup- 
| port a minister, and if it ; failed, the General 
Court assessed the town for the minister's 

| salary. “Tf any lazy, slothful, or profane 
persons in any of the towns neglect to at- 
tend public w ‘orship, they shall pay for each 
| offense ten shillings or be publicly whipped.” 
| “No public meetings but such as the Bov- 
ernment shall approve shall be set up.” In 
1670 a prominent citizen was “ordered to 
be publicly whipped for reviling” a minis- 
ter. The sermon was expected to last an 
hour; the sexton set the hour-glass when 
the text was announced, and when he turn- 


aman was set 
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ed it again the preacher was at the end of | 
“Finally, and to conclude.” It is a little 

odd to read in Mr. Freeman’s history that 

even in the early days, and in spite of such 

stringent laws, ministers had trouble with 

their congregations. The sect of “Come- 

outers,” who are still abundant on the Cape, 

seem to have existed at that time. 

Not only were men fined for not voting, 
but so early as 1631 it was enacted that “if 
any person chosen to the office of a council- | 
or or magistrate refuse, he shall be fined ten 
pounds ;” and Mr. Freeman quotes a letter 
from a citizen of Cape Cod, James Cud- 
worth, who actually refused to be made a’| 
general, a case which would have seemed 
incredible to poor Mr. Lincoln. The letter 
gives so curious a picture of the life of the 
early days that it is worth quoting here: 


“The place is not below me, as some deem theirs to 
be, but is above me, and far above any desert of mine; 
and had the court been well acquainted with my in- 
sufficiency for such an undertaking, doubtless I should 
not have been put in nomination. Besides, it is evi- | 
dent to me, upon other considerations, I am not called | 
of God unto this work at this time. The estate and | 
condition of my family is such as will not admit of | 
any such thing. My wife, as is well known to the | 
whole town, is not only a weak woman, and has | 
been so all along, but now, by reason of age, being | 
sixty-seven years and upward, and nature decaying, so 
her illness grows more strongly upon her. Never a day 
passes but she is forced to rise at break of day or be- 
fore. She can not lie for want of breath. And when 
she is up she can not light a pipe of tobacco, but it 
must be lighted for her. And she has never a maid. 
That day your letter came to my hands, my maid’s 
year being out, she went away, and I can not get or | 
hear of another. And then in regard to my occasions 
abroad, for the tending and looking after my creatures, 
the fetching home my hay that is yet at the place where | 
it grew, getting of wood, going to mill, and for the | 
performance of all other family occasions, I have now 
but a small Indian boy, about thirteen years of age, to 
help me. Sir, I can truly say that I do not in the 
least waive the business out of an effeminate or das- 
tardly spirit, but am as freely willing to serve my 
king and my country as any man whatsoever, in 
what I am capable and fitted for; but do not under- 
stand that a man is called upon to serve his country 
with the inevitable ruin and destruction of his family.” 


The austere training of the Pilgrims 
doubtless bore fruit on the isolated Cape 
men and women; but their lives were also 
affected by the peculiar character of the in- 
dustries which their situation forced upon 
them. They got their living out of the 
sea, and this taught them enterprise. Their 
habit of sharing the risks and results of a 
fishing venture bred them to independence. 
The Cape boy served his father until he 
came of age; after that he rarely served 
any one. For even though he was a poor 
man, entirely without means, he did not la- 
bor for wages; he fished “on shares,” re- 
ceiving a certain portion of his own catch, 
whether cod-fish or mackerel, and thus prof- 
iting directly and constantly by his own 
skill and industry. This peculiarity of the 
Cape man’s sea life affected very powerfully 
his whole character and career, and made 
him from a boy more self-helpful, fuller of 
resources, than a man differently trained. 

A directory of Cape names, if there were 
such a book, would show that a large part 
of the present population, except in the 
more populous places, like Provincetown, 
Barnstable, or Sandwich, is descended from 
but a few families. In the remoter parts of 
the Cape the country is filled with Doanes, 
Nickersons, Burgesses, Chases, Snows, Crow- 
ells, and Smalls. Mr. Freeman notices that 
some names have been greatly altered by 
differences in spelling. Burgess was orig- 


|inally Burge ; Nickerson was spelled Nicar- 


son; Noyes, Nye, and Ney are the same; 
Sayre became in some instances Sears, and 
Hoxie comes, it seems, from Hawkseye. 
The early settlers appear to have been a 
substantial stock, for their names have not 
died out in the land which they occupied, 
and their descendants are found all over 
the world as well as on the Cape. But the 
railroad, as it is likely to change the old 
customs and break in on the simple life of 
the Cape, will also bring in new names and 
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NANTUOKET, FROM THE SEA, 


new people. The decaying windmill, and 


the summer hotel—with its back to the sea | 


usually, so as to shut out the best view— 
already tell the story of change. But the 
sea-side lounger at Oak Grove, on the Vine- 
yard, may yet spend some interesting days in 
a ramble over the old Cape, keeping, if he is 
wise, as far away from the railroad as pos- 
sible. 


south shore, or back of the Cape, as it is | 


ealled. Harwichport, which has a neat 
summer hotel, Chatham, andl Nauset are all 
points of interest for a pleasure-seeker who 
likes to get off the beaten paths, and has 


an eye for a quaint country and a peculiar- | 


ly American people. 
If the fashion of sea-side summer resorts 


continue, it will not be long before the | 


shores of Buzzard’s Bay will be dotted with 


finely built towns, crowded during the hot | 


months, and deserted in winter. Very few 
places on any coast present so many favor- 
able and beautiful locations for such sum- 
mer towns as the region which is washed 
by Vineyard Sound and Buzzard’s Bay. 
There are dozens of town sites on this va- 
riously indented shore-line, all picturesque 
and easily accessible; and the rapid growth 
and popularity of Oak Bluff make it proba- 
ble that in turn other villages like it will 
dot the shore for many miles around. Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard has already a little railroad 
—who shall say that the Elizabeth Islands 
will not some day have a ferry-boat running 
to Penikese, Cuttyhunk, or even to No Man’s 
Land? 

Even in Nantucket they are laying out 
sea-side resorts, and that island may yet, 
with the help of summer visitors, regain 
somewhat of its former wealth. 

Nantucket has had singular vicissitudes. 
Before the Revolution its inhabitants were 
prosperous. During that struggle they 
sometimes suffered for the want of food. 
When peace was restored they began life 
anew, and were once more prosperous and 


This means that he should skirt the | 


rapidly becoming wealthy, when the war of 
| 1812 came and inflicted ruinous losses upon 
| them, besides almost bringing them to star- 
| vation point. After the second peace they 
| largely extended their whale-fishery, and 
became very wealthy, but the gradual ex- 
tinction of the whaling business brought 
|ruin to many pleasant homes, and inflicted 
| a fatal blow on the prosperity of the isl- 
and, which has not now a single whale-ship 
| afloat. 

Nantucket was bought from the agent of 
| the Earl of Stirling, together with Martha’s 
Vineyard and the Elizabeth Islands, in 1641, 
by Thomas Mayhew and his son. Mayhew 
in 1659 sold the island of Nantucket, except 
a part reserved to himself, to nine men, for 
| thirty pounds and two beaver hats, one for 
| himself and one for his wife. He styled him- 


| self then “of Marther’s Vineyard.” The pur- 
| chasers united to buy also the Indian title, 
| which they accomplished in 1664. The ten 

proprietors in the mean time found it expe- 
| dient to encourage immigration from the 
|main-land, and agreed that each should 
| take a partner, and in course of time seven 
| others came over, and were assigned shares, 
|so that the island was eventually divided 
| among twenty-seven share-holders, who oc- 
cupied in common all such land as they did 
| not choose to sell off. Among these was 
| Peter Folger, the grandfather of Benjamin 
| Franklin, who received a half share of land 
| in consideration of serving as miller, weaver, 
|and interpreter, as well as land-surveyor. 

He came to Nantucket about 1663. Obed 

Macy, who wrote his History of Nantucket in 

1834, remarks, “These twenty-seven shares 
include the whole island, except the place 
called Quaise, which Thomas Mayhew re- 
served to himself ;” and he gives the fol- 
lowing as the plan of the proprietors for 
| improving their island: “It was agreed that 
| the privilege of stocking to each share should 
be limited to the amount of land cleared, and 
that each proprietor stock his own [he means 
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should furnish his own stock] at his own 
election, allowing eight sheep to be equal to 
one neat beast, and two neat beasts to one 
horse. As the land became more cleared, 
the privilege of stocking was extended to 


each share until it amounted to 720 sheep, or | 


other stock in the proportion above stated. 
Thus the stocking privilege of the proprie- 
tors collectively amounts to twenty-seven 
times 720, or 19,440 sheep, or 2430 neat beasts, 
or 1215 horses, or to a part of each, according 
to the interest or convenience of each pro- 
prietor. At the same time, and from year 
to year, a certain tract was fenced off from 
the stock and appropriated to a general corn 
field, which was laid out into twenty-seven 
shares.” 

This singular plan of “ improvement” was 
followed for nearly two hundred years, and 


until the general corn field, which it was to | 


no particular person’s interest to manure, 
ceased to yield a crop, and most of the soil 
blew into the ocean. As to the common 
pasture, fortunately for the proprietors and 
the sheep, it finally included only about 
eleven thousand acres, on which, when Macey 
wrote, eight or ten thousand sheep subsist- 
ed, with little care and probably small prof- 
it to their associated owners. Macy relates, 
with a quaint gravity: “The island being 


owned and improved in common, the sheep | 


have not had that attention in the winter 
which it is the general practice of farmers in 
the country to give to them. They are suf- 
fered to run at large throughout the year, 
exposed in winter to the bleak winds and 
cold storms, with no place of shelter pro- 
vided for them. The forest has disappear- 
cd, and the greatest part of the island is left 


a naked plain, where the gale meets with no 

, obstruction and animals find no refuge. It 
|sometimes happens that many sheep are 
covered in heavy falls of snow, and perish 
| before relief can be afforded, though a large 
nuinber of men are employed to release them. 
This mode of keeping sheep may to some ap- 
pear wrong and even cruel; but it may be 
observed that the proprietors have always 
| been in that practice, and by long custom 
| have become so reconciled to the measure 
that the thought of doing wrong has almost 
become extinct.” 

After Macy wrote, the sheep, constantly 
becoming more numerous, invaded the town 
and seized upon the gardens and grass-plots 
of the citizens, and one still sees in Nan- 
tucket very high fences, built to guard flow- 
er-plots and lawns from these predatory 
|sheep. This nuisance became so intolerable 
| that after much argument the “ proprietors” 
| finally, in 1848, decided that no more stock 
| should be allowed to run at large on the un- 
| inclosed grounds. The “sheep question,” as 
| it was called, raised bitter dissensions among 

the people before it was finally settled. Un- 
fortunately, overstocking the land destroy- 
ed the timber with which it was original- 
|ly covered; and though some attempts at 
planting have been made, here, as on Cape 
Cod, they do not succeed well. Consequent- 
ly fuel has now to be imported into Nan- 
tucket as they bring clay to Provincetown. 

Nantucket town is well laid out, and gives 
| evidences of former wealth in a large num- 
| ber of fine and some stately residences. It is 





| even yet a very well kept place; but the in- 


habitants will tell you that its glory has 
departed. 


The island contained about 9000 
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people in 1840, 6000 in 1860, and only 4123 in | 
i870. There are still a number of families | 
who live quietly on the fortunes, large or 
small, accumulated in former days, but a 
great many have removed, and sometimes 
they have taken their houses with them. 
One house was thus carried from the island, 
and now stands in a village on the Hudson 

The young people are forced to go 


| 


River. 
to the main-land to earn a living; the soil is 
not very productive ; even the cod-fish are | 
scarce now, a cheery old fisherman at Sias- 
conset told me; and summer visitors make, 
I imagine, the main business for the pretty 
and quaint old town. 

It is well worth a visit, for it is full of 
suggestions of its prosperous past. The 





larger houses have usually a sort of con- 


SUN-FISH. 


venient crow’s-nest on their roofs, where 
chairs and comfortable benches are placed, 
and sometimes stanchions to support a sum- 
mer awning, and from which the owners no 
doubt formerly watched the departure or 
welcomed the return of the whale-ships. 
They are empty now, and there is some- 


| thing pathetic about this relic of an old 
| custom. 


For one can not help thinking, as 
he looks up at these deserted places which 
greet you in every street, of the joy of re- 
turn and the too quickly succeeding agony 
of the parting, which here had their first and 
last manifestations. The ship that sailed 
carried off husband or lover for a four years’ 
voyage. Here in his comfortable watch- 
tower sat the prosperous owner and looked 
at his ship in the harbor below fitting for 
the South Seas, or watched her 
as she shortened sail to round 
the Point homeward- bound, 
and perhaps full of oil. Here, 
too, sat mothers, wives, chil- 
dren, sweethearts, and waved 
eager welcome to the return- 
ing ship; and here, after a few 
joyous but anxious months, 
they assembled again, this 
time with tears, and I should 
think a dolor beyond descrip- 
tion, to get the last glimpse of 
those dearest to them. “ When 
a year had gone by and noth- 
ing was heard of the vessel, 
I put on black and gave him 
up,” said a young lady in my 
hearing one evening, relating 
her grief to a friend; and, as 
she spoke, a pitiful twitching 
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of her face showed that the bitterness of 
her sorrow had not yet passed away. It 
was her brother she had lost—it might 
have been her lover; but in either case 
how torturing and wearing the long-drawn 
anxiety, the hoping against reason, the con- 
tending with the saddest certainty ! 

It was in the autumn that I saw Nan- 
tucket, and I can not tell what it was that 

gave the town, to me, a tropical air. Per- 
pe it was the summery out-door possibili- 
ties of the crow’s-nests; but it was to me as 
though the old South Sea men had brought 
back with them along with their oil some- 
thing of the atmosphere of the Pacific isles: 
not their luxuriance, but their loveliness, 
that quality which Charles Warren Stod- 


dard has so well brought out in his fine} 


verses on the cocoa-tree : 


‘‘Cast on the water by a careless hand, 
Day after day the winds persuaded me ; 
Onward I drifted, till a coral tree 
Stayed me among its branches, where the sand 
Gathered about me, and I slowly grew, 
Fed by the constant sun and the inconstant dew. 


“ The sea-birds build their nests against my root, 
And eye my slender body’s horny case. 
Widowed within this solitary place, 

Into the thankless sea I cast my fruit: 
Joyless I thrive, for no man may partake 
Of all the store I bear and harvest for his sake. 


*No more I heed the kiases of the morn; 
The harsh winds rob me of the life they gave; 
I watch my tattered shadow in the wave, 

And hourly droop and nod my crest forlorn, 
While all my fibres stiffen and grow dumb, 
Beck’ning the tardy ships, the ships that never 

come. 
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“ Beck’ning the tardy ships, the ships that 
never come”—that is the meaning of the 
crow’s-nests which so pathetically surmount 
the roofs at Nantucket, and with a mute 
eloquence tell of departed prosperity. It 
was a Cape Cod man, Ichabod Paddock, 
who in 1690 was engaged by “the proprie- 
tors” to come over and teach the people 
how to kill whales and try them out; and 
it seems a pity that another Cape man could 
not show them some new way to wealth. 

Boating, fishing, and comfortable living 
among a pleasant population and in a very 
pleasant old town are the amusements of 
Nantucket. There are also some drives: to 
| Siasconset, which is a fishing village; to 
Sancaty Head, where stands a light-house ; 
or to the south shore, where the surf runs 
high—none of the three overlong or tedi- 
ous. Of late auctions have furnished recre- 
ation also to summer visitors, where they 
purchased curious old furniture, old china, 
old table gear; and I was even offered 
magnificent brass warming-pan. There is 
also a public library, an interesting muse- 
um, and very pleasant, intelligent society. 
Eastman Johnson, the artist, has a studio 
here. 





The islanders have always been remarka- 
bly peaceful. No doubt the Quaker infla- 
ence has helped toward this. Even the In- 
| dians felt and submitted to this power. At 
| present Nantucket has not a lawyer in its 

population. If a case is to be tried before 
| the court, lawyers are brought over from 
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the main-land. Whether there is a jail or | cessors must always be descendants of Tris- 
not, I forgot to ask; there was one some | tram Coffin. The school still flourishes, and 
years ago, and there is an old story that in is one of the notabilities of the town. 


the days when stock still roamed at large, 
a poor fellow in this lock-up complained 


bitterly that he could not sleep of nights, | 


because the sheep came into his cell and 
trampled on him. 

Among the original proprietors of the isl- 
and were Tristram and Peter Coffin; and 
their descendants became a numerous race, 
whose fame as expert whalemen and good 
seamen rests on other grounds besides Coop- 
er’s fine character of Long Tom Coffin. A 
singular circumstance befell the island in 
1826, when the British Admiral Sir Isaac 
Coffin visited it. He found that a consider- 
able part of the population were his remote 
kindred, and made up his mind to leave 
them and the island a substantial token of 
his good feeling. He authorized the pur- 
chase @f a@ suitable building for a school, 
and endowed this with a fund of two thou- 
sand five hundred pounds sterling. It was 
incorporated under the name of “ Admiral 
Sir Isaac Coffin’s Lancastrian School,” and 
the act of incorporation recites that its pur- 
pose is to “promote decency, good order, 
and morality, and to give a good English 
education to youth who are descendants 
of the late Tristram Coffin (who emigrated 
from England about the year 1641, first 
settled at Salisbury, in Massachusetts Bay, 
now State of Massachusetts, and from thence 
removed to the town of Sherburne, now 
Nantucket).” William Coffin, Ariel Coffin, 
Gorham Coffin, Jared Coffin, Thaddeus Cof- 
fin, and Charles G. Coffin were named as 
trustees, and it is provided that their suc- 








A FLORIDA DAWN. 
By WILL WALLACE HARNEY. 
Tue moon is low in the sky, 
And a sweet south wind is blowing 
Where the bergamot blossoms breathe and die 
In the orchard’s scented snowing; 
But the stars are few, and scattered lie 
Where the sinking moon is going. 
With a love-sweet ache a strain 
Of the night’s delicious fluting 
Stirs in the heart, with as sweet a pain 
As the flower feels in fruiting, 
And the soft air breathes a breath of rain 
Over buds and tendrils shooting. 


For the sweet night faints and dies, 
Like the blush when love confesses 
Its passion dusk to the cheeks and eyes 

And dies in its sweet distresses, 
And the radiant mystery fills the skies 
Of possible happinesses, 


Till the sun breaks out on sheaves 
And mouths of a pink perfume, 

Where the milky bergamot slakes its leaves ; 
And the rainbow’s ribbon bloom, 

Of the soft gray mist of the morning, weaves 
A rose in the rose’s loom. 


The fog, like a great white cloth, 
Draws out of the erchard and corn, 
And melts away in a film of froth 
Like the milk spray on the thorn; 
And out of her chamber’s blush and loath, 
Like a bride, comes the girlish morn, 
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REPRESENTATION OF A MAMMOTH ON A PLATE OF IVORY (REDUCED).—FROM LA MADELAINE, 


IlIl.—THE TROGLODYTES. 
HERE are two valleys in France which 
have become localities of particular in- 
terest—we might almost say classical ground 
—to the student of prehistoric archeology. 
One of them, the Somme Valley, has been 
brought to the reader’s nctice in a previous 
paper; and we now invite him to follow 
us to the valley of the Vézére, an affluent 


of the river Dordogne, which drains a por- | 


tion of Southwestern France known under 
the name of Aquitania in ancient times. 
The valley of the Vézére is very rich in 
caves, Which occur in the picturesque for- 
mations of cretaceous limestone bordering 


the meandrous river, and form a peculiar | 
feature in its beautiful scenery... These | 
saves, however, are not always such large | 
halls and galleries as we have described in | 


a former article, but in some cases mere hol- 
lows, or “rock-shelters” (abris in French), 
owing their origin to the disintegration 
of soft strata which offered less resistance 
to atmospheric influences than the harder 
rocks covering them. In times long past 
rude tribes of hunters and fishers used these 
hollowed rocks as dwelling-places, leaving 
there abundant tokens of their occupancy, 
which enable us to gain a pretty distinct 
view of their mode of life. Indeed, though 
their very existence was unknown to us 
not many years ago, we are now in some 
respects better acquainted with them than 
with certain nations of antiquity whose 
names are inscribed on the pages of history. 
Yet it was not prehistoric man alone who 
sought the shelter of these caves. “As civ- 
ilization advanced,” says Sir John Lubbock, 
“man, no longer content with the natural 
but inconvenient abode thus offered to him, 
excavated chambers for himself, and in 
places the whole face of the rock is honey- 
combed with doors and windows leading 
into suits of rooms, often in tiers one above 


another, so as to suggest the idea of a French 
Petra. In the troublous times of the Mid- 
dle Ages many ef these no doubt served as 
very efficient fortifications, and even now 
some of them are still in use as store-houses 
and for other purposes. At Brantéme I saw 
an old chapel which had been cut in the solid 
rock, and resembled the descriptions given 
of the celebrated rock-cut temples in India.” 

The archeological celebrity of the valley 
of the Vézére is owing to a group of caves 
| and hollows situated on both sides of the 
river, at short distances from each other, 
and all embraced in the Department of 
the Dordogne. They were conjointly ex- 
plored by M. Edward Lartet, the distin- 
guished French archeologist mentioned in 
a previous article, and Mr. Henry Christy, 
an English gentleman of wealth and great 
| scientific acquirements. This remarkable 
| partnership of French and English intelli- 

gence and industry resulted in the publica- 

| tion of the Reliquie Aquitanica, a compre- 
hensive and richly illustrated work, which, 
notwithstanding its Latin title, is written 
in the English language. We state with 
regret that both authors died before their 
work was completed. 

The caves and rock-shelters forming the 
group chiefly treated in the work just men- 
tioned are Le Moustier, La Madelaine, Laugerie 
Haute, Laugerie Basse, Gorge @ Enfer, Les Ey- 
zies, and Cro-Magnon. In prehistoric times 
those localities, or “stations,” as they are 
called, undoubtedly were inhabited by man 
for a very long period, during which the fau- 
na underwent noticeable changes, at least 
in regard to the numerical proportion of 
the then existing species of animals, while 
in the same epoch a decided progress is 
traceable in the mechanical acquirements 
of man. So much can be inferred from the 
animal remains and works of art found in 
the different caves of the Vézére. Develop- 
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ments of such character are not the result 
of a few centuries, and hence a far greater 
length of time must be allowed for their 
realization. The people of whom we are 
about to treat have been called cave-men, or 
troglodytes, because they selected caves as 
their abodes whenever they could avail 
themselves of such natural retreats. Yet 
it must not be inferred that the population 
of a whole district was lodged in this man- 
ner, considering that caves afforded room 
only to a limited number of persons, while 
others not thus favored doubtless lived in 
rude dwellings of their own construction, 
the traces of which, of course, have now 
totally disappeared. The rock-shelters, per- 
haps, formed in some cases the roofs under 
which huis were built. Generally speak- 
ing, the deposits in the caves under notice 
consist of broken bones, pebbles, and arti- 
cles of flint, horn, and bone, intermingled 
with charcoal in fragments and dust, the 
whole often being cemented together, and 
forming a kind of tufa. These accumula- 
tions sometimes extend to a depth of eight 
or ten feet and a length of sixty or seventy 
feet. The cave-people of the Vézére dis- 
trict were more advanced and lived at a lat- 
er period than the men whose implements 
are found in the gravel beds of the Somme. 
These conclusions have been drawn from 
the fauna of the caves, and from the great- 
er skill displayed by the cave-dwellers in 
the manufacture of their implements of war 
and peace. At the time when these caves 
served as the abodes of hunting tribes the 
mammoth, cave-hyena, cave-lion, cave-bear, 
gigantic Irish deer, and others had not yet 
become extinct, but had apparently much 
decreased in number, while the reindeer, 
which inhabits in our time the northern- 
most portions of Europe, was prevailing, for 
which reason this epoch has been styled the 
Reindeer Period by archvologists.* Together 
with the reindeer, as common in the time of 
its preponderance, must be mentioned the 
horse, aurochs, ibex, and chamois, the last 
two of which have now left the lowlands and 
sought refuge in the more congenial tem- 
perature of Alpine heights. Remains of the 
mammoth and of the other extinct quadru- 
peds, with which the reader has been made 
acquainted in the preceding articles, are of 
very rare occurrence in these caves. Plates 
of the molar teeth of the mammoth were 
found at various stations, and worked ivory 
at Les Eyzies and La Madelaine. A portion 
of a mammoth’s pelvis was discovered at 
Laugerie Basse, and the stump of a tusk of 
this huge quadruped in the cave of Cro- 
Magnon. As paleontological peculiarities 
special to a single locality, Lartet and Chris- 
ty mention: in the Moustier cave, the half 





* This term is not generally adopted, but we retain 
it for the sake of classification. 


|ivores eaten by the cave-people ; 
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of a lower jaw of a hyena; at Les Eyzies, a 
metacarpal of a large feline (probably Fe- 
lis spelea), bearing the marks of scraping, 
such as are found on the bones of the herb- 
at Lauge- 
rie Haute, two molars of the gigantic Irish 
deer; and at Laugerie Basse, the phalanges 
of a great bear, marked with notches made 
by a cutting instrument. The scarcity of 
remains of extinct animals would render it 
doubtful, indeed, whether the cave-dwellers 
of the Vézére co-existed with them, if there 
were no other evidences, yet to be brought 


forward, which settle that point in a con- 
| clusive manner. 


The animals most frequently hunted by 
the troglodytes, and furnishing their princi- 
pal food, were the reindeer and the horse, 
the first-named quadruped being of addi- 
tional value to them on account of its ant- 
lers, which they worked very skillfully into 
implements of various descriptions. It ap- 
pears, however, that they fed on every kind 
of animal they could obtain by force or 
cunning, not excepting carnivores, such as 
wolves and foxes. Remains of the stag 
are said to be rare, and still rarer those of 
the wild boar. Bones of birds and fishes, 
more especially of the salmon species, oc- 
cur abundantly at some stations. It does 
not appear that these people kept any do- 
mesticated animals: neither the reindeer 
nor the horse seems to have been tamed by 
them, though there is some difference of 
opinion on that point. They had no sheep, 
goats, or cattle, and there were no dogs to 
protect the cave-men’s rude dwellings, or 
to share with them the excitement of the 
chase. “The absence of the dog, in particu- 
lar, may be inferred from the appearance of 
the bones occurring in the cave refuse; for 
this animal, according to the experiences of 
Professor Steenstrup, eats only the soft, 
spongy parts of bones, especially of bird 
bones, leaving the remainder uninjured. No 
bones mutilated in this manner have been 
found in the caves under notice, which fact 
furnishes additional evidence that the cave- 
people kept no tamed dogs. To Professor 
Vogt the absence of the dog is suggestive 
of the non-domestication of the reindeer, 
which, he thinks, can not be subdued by 
man and properly guarded without the as- 
sistance of that animal. 

The caves were the banqueting halls of 
their inhabitants, and here the refuse of the 
meals accumulated, which now affords us 
the means of studying the bill of fare. The 
backbones of large quadrupeds, such as the 
horse and the ox, are not found in the caves, 
probably because these animals, being too 
heavy for transportation, were dismembered 
on the spot where they had been slain for 
the purpose of carrying the extremities with 
their fleshy parts, together with the heads, 
separately to the rock-dwellings. This pro- 
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1, Flake (Gorge d’Enfer). 2. Almond-shaped blade (Le Moustier). 


shaped implements (Laugerie Basse and Les Eyzies). 











DORDOGNE GAVES (HALF SIZE). 


3,4. Scrapers (Cro-Magnon). 5,9. Knife- 
6, 7. Piercing implements (Laugerie Basse). 8. Arrow- 


head (Laugerie Haute). 10. Nucleus, or core (Les Eyzies). 


cedure was dispensed with when the game 


consisted of a reindeer or other less bulky | 


quadruped. Such animals were brought 
home entire, as shown by the frequent oc- 
currence of their complete skeletons in the 
refuse of the caves. Like other savages, 
the troglodytes used to break the bones and 
heads of the animals they had killed, in order 
to obtain the marrow and brain.* Though 


* The Prairie Indians, after a buffalo hunt, skillfully 


open the large bones of these animals and extract the 
marrow, which they deem a great delicacy. They use 
the brain of the buffalo, elk, deer, etc., as a softening 
material in the preparation of skins, 


charcoal abounds in the caves, as we have 
stated, the bones generally show no marks 
of roasting—a circumstance rather puzzling 
to those who have speculated on the cave- 
men’s method of cooking. Having no ves- 
sels of clay, it has been thought, they used 
to cook their meat in wooden troughs filled 
with water, which they brought to the boil- 
| ing-point by means of heated stones thrown 
|intoe it.” Pebbles that might. have served 


* This practice prevailed among several North Amer- 
ican tribes who were unacquainted with the manufac- 
ture of pottery. The Assinniboins, for instance, cooked 

| their game in its own hide. Having taken off the skin, 
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for this purpose are numerous in the caves, 
The French anthropologist, Dr. Paul Broea, 


thinks it much more probable that they | 


cooked their food under the ashes, like cer- 
tain savages of our own time. No traces of 
vegetable food have thus far been discov- 
ered; they subsisted, it appears, chietly by 
hunting and fishing. Bones gnawed by an- 


sent, the entrances of their abodes, and to 

protect them from the invasion of wolves, 

foxes, and other prowling beasts of prey. 
The reindeer hunters of the Dordogne De- 


partment displayed, as has been stated, much | 


more skill in the manufacture of implements 
than the people whose relics are found in 
the river gravels and in the cave deposits 
of earliest date. Flint continued to be the 
kind of stone almost exclusively used by 
them ; but the articles made of this mate- 
rial show a great variety of forms, and some- 
times a finish which almost assimilates them 
to the manufactures of the later or neolithic 
phase of the Stone Age. Yet the people of 
the Vézére Valley were still ignorant of the 
art of grinding and polishing stone imple- 
ments, no articles thus improved having 
been found in the cave deposits, which con- 
sequently belong to the paleolithie period, 
when chipping alone was employed in the 
manufacture of instruments.* The accumu- 


lations in the caves contain, according to) 


Lartet and Christy, “innumerable chips and 
countless thousands of blades of flint, vary- 
ing in size from lance-heads, long enough 
and stout enough to have been used against 
the largest animals, down to lancets not 
larger than the blade of a penknife, and 
piercing instruments of the size of the 
smallest bodkin.” Quite numerous are the 
so-called nuclei or cores, that is, blocks of 
flint from which narrow flakes have been 
struck off by carefully directed blows, pro- 
ducing facets that give the objects an al- 
most prismatic appearance. Some of the 
cores exhibit ten or twelve facets. The 
presence of these nuclei of course indicates 
that flint implements were made in the 
caves. The flakes detached from these 
blocks are usually somewhat curved, owing 
to the peculiar fracture of flint, and sharp 
on both sides. They were either left in 
their original-state, and employed in vari- 
they pressed it down into a hole dug for the purpose, 
thus forming a receptacle that would hold water. In 
this most primitive kettle they boiled the meat by im- 
mersing red-hot stones. Among the Scotch Highland- 
ers, even in the time of Bruce, the raw hide of an ani- 
mal, stretched on four sticks, was used to form the 
bag in which the flesh was seethed. They employed 
also wooden vessels, hollowed by the dirk, for the pur- 
pose of heating water by means of hot pebbles thrown 
into it. 

* In some caves, however, pebbles with shallow cav- 
ities produced by grinding have been found. They 
will be described hereafter. 


| destined to serve as piercers or aw]s. 
imals are not found in the caves themselves, | 
doubtless because the troglodytes had the | 
means of closing in the night, or while ab- | 


ous ways, or chipped into the form intended 
by the maker, to serve for cutting, sawing, 
and other purposes. Some of these imple- 
ments terminate in stems, or tangs, doubt- 
less for insertion into handles of wood, horn, 
or bone. The most delicate articles of flint 
made by the Dordogne cave-men were those 
We 
must not omit to mention the scrapers, 
which have occurred quite frequently at 
ditferent stations; as, for instance, at Cro- 
Magnon. They are oblong flakes, one end 
of which is brought to a rounded beveled 
edge by a series of small blows. The lower 
side always presents the unaltered fracture 
of the flint. The part opposite the curved 
edge is often worked into a sort of handle, 
which gives the implements a somewhat 
spoon-like appearance; others have both 
ends rounded, and are then designated as 
double scrapers. Representations of both 
kinds ure given. These tools, which occur 
in almost all countries of the world, are sup- 
posed to have been used for scraping the 
skins to be made into garments or other 
coverings. Their shape certainly fits them 
well for that purpose; but they may also 
have served in other operations. The Es- 
quimaux employ to this day quite similar 
stone scrapers, set in well-shaped handles 
of ivory or wood. Flint arrow-heads have 
been found at different stations, a fact prov- 
ing that the cave-dwellers were acquainted 
with the use of the bow. Well-defined 
spear-heads of flint are not wanting, and at 
the cave of Le Moustier large almond-shaped 
blades, chipped only on one of the flat sides, 


| were frequent, and are supposed to have 


formed the armatures of spears. This sta- 
tion, further, is remarkable for implements 
resembling much the so-called hatchets of 
the Somme Valley, and for a peculiar class 
of cutting implements or “ choppers,” with 
a single broad convex edge, and adapted by 
a thick back to be held in the hand. They 
are thonght to have been used for breaking 
the marrow-bones. The flint implements of 
Le Moustier somewhat approach the drift 
types, and are generally of a ruder character 
than the chipped articles found at the other 
stations, which fact, in connection with vari- 
ous other circumstances, renders it almost 
eertain that this cave was inhabited by man 
at a much earlier epoch than any other 
of the group under notice. Round stones, 
much battered, are frequent in the rock- 
dwellings, and represent the hammers of 
the troglodytes. A pebble of suitable size 
and weight was the primitive hammer of 
man in all parts of the world. 

The implements of horn and bone, which 
evince still greater skill and patient labor 
than the flint tools just described, were like- 
wise manufactured in the caves, many un- 
finished articles of this class having been 
discovered in the rubbish. Among such rel- 
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HORN AND BONE IMPLEMENTS FROM THE 


DORDOGNE OAVES (NEAKLY HALF SIZE). 


1, 2,8, 4. Barbed points of reindeer horn, used as heads of lances, harpoons, and perhaps of arrows (La 


Madelaine), 5,6. Bone awls (Cro-Magnon). 
reindeer bone (Laugerie Basse). 


ics we will mention chisels, awls, needles, 


eled lower ends for insertion into wooden 
shafts), harpoon-shaped lance-heads, barbed 
arrow-heads, small spoon-like instruments 
(supposed to have served for extracting the 
marrow from bones), whistles, and various 
other objects, the use of which is not always 
quite evident. These tools and weapons are 
mostly cut from reindeer horn, a material of 
great hardness, and therefore well fitted for 
the purposes to which it was applied. Il- 
lustrations of the principal forms are given. 
We would particularly draw the reader’s at- 
tention to the armatures with barbs either 
on one side or on both, the manufacture of 
which must have been the result of long- 
continued painful labor, considering the in- 
adequate flint tools by means of which the 
work was executed. What an amount of 
sawing, cutting, and scraping was necessary 
to produce, for instance, the figured imple- 
ment with barbs on both sides! These har- 
poon-like armatures, attached to shafts, may 
have served both for hunting and for spear- 
ing fish, perhaps also for war, since it can 
not be supposed that the troglodytes lived 
alwaysin harmony. Near the tapering low- | 
er end of the barbed weapons will be noticed 
little eminences or knobs, perhaps to aid in 
fixing the implement in the shaft; it ap- 
pears probable, too, that the knobs served | 
for the attachment of a line which was con- | 
nected with the shaft, the whole forming a 
harpoon with a loosely fastened head. When | 
the fish was struck, the head became detach- 

ed from the pole, which, being connected 

with the head by the line, served now as a 

float to indicate where the fish went. Har- 

poons of this description are still in use 

among the Esquimaux and several fishing 

tribes of our Northwest Coast. The barbs, 

it will further be seen, are provided with 


7. Needle of reindeer horn (La Madelaine). 8. Whistle of 


| incisions or grooves, supposed by some to 
round and tapering lance-heads (with bev- | 


have served for the reception of poison, an 
opinion which we can not share, knowing 
that the arrow-shafts of many Indian tribes, 
such as the Sioux, Blackfeet, and others, ex- 


| hibit longitudinal grooves, intended to fa- 


cilitate the flowing of the wounded animal’s 
blood. With a similar view the troglodytes 
may have cut grooves in the barbs of their 
weapons, if, indeed, these ineisions were not 
merely designed for ernamentation. Some 
of the barbed armatures which are of small 
size have been classed as arrow-heads. The 
sewing needles of horn and bone deserve 
particular mention. They are of various 
sizes, sharply pointed, and well polished, and 
provided with round eyes of such smallness 
and regularity that doubts were at first 
entertained whether they had been drilled 


| with stone, until M. Lartet successfully em- 


ployed certain instruments of flint, found 
among the débris, in perforating horn and 
bone with holes not larger than those eyes. 
M. Lartet also discovered small pieces of 
sandstone bearing straight and rather deep 
grooves, and evidently used for grinding 
those needles into shape. Needles of bone 


| or walrus ivory, almost identical with those 


under notice, were formerly in common use 
among the Esquimaux, who made their 
thread from the tendons of the wild rein- 
deer. The discovery of these needles in the 
cave deposits is in so far of interest as the 
fact is thereby established that the troglo- 
dytes were sufficiently advanced to practice 
the simple art of sewing, and perhaps that 
of dressing the skins employed in the man- 
ufacture of garments which they had to 
wear on account of the then still reigning 
low temperature. 

Characteristic relics of these hunters are 
the whistles with which they gave each oth- 
er signals when in the pr.rsuit of the chase. 
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72 
These curious instruments, which have been 
found at several stations, consist of a bone 
of the hind-foot of a reindeer or chamois, 


| 


and are pierced on one side with an oblique | 
hole reaching only as far as the cavity of | 


the bone. Upon blowing into the hole a 


shrill sound is produced. 


How many thou- 


sands of years may have elapsed since the | 
. " i ° . hi 
sharp call of those whistles rallied the sav- 


age hunters when they were following the 
track of the reindeer or the horse! 


Thus it will be seen that our cave-dwell- | 


ers were tolerably well provided with the 
accoutrements for the chase, which evident- 
ly was their principal occupation. Their 
methods of fishing probably consisted in 
harpooning and shooting; but as the salm- 
on was the chief object of their fishery, it 
is likely that the practice of spearing pre- 
vailed. 
salmon came up from the sea as far as the 
Vézere, where it is now no longer to be 
found, owing to obstructions in the Dor- 
dogne below the contluence of the two riv- 
ers. Fishing with nets is not believed to 
have been in use among the ancient people 
of this district, and it is doubtful whether 
they had boats. The river, says Dr. Broca, 
was then sufficiently narrow to allow the 
use of the harpoon from its banks. 

The contents of the rock-dwellings, it 
must be understood, exhibit no uniformity 
in the products of human industry, having 
been inhabited by the hunters for a very 
long period, during which they improved 
perceptibly in the mechanical arts. In the 
Moustier cave, the first that served as an 
abode of man, as we have stated, somewhat 
rude flint implements abounded, while ar- 
ticles of bone or reindeer horn were total- 
ly wanting. Remains of the reindeer were 
less numerous in this cave than those of the 
horse and the aurochs. 
quently was not yet as frequent during its 
occupation as it afterward became in the 
valley of the Vézére. The station of Lau- 
gerie Haute has yielded superior articles of 


ORNAMENTS FROM TIIK DORDOGNE CAVES (NRARLY HALF SIZE). 


1. Oval plate of ivory, with holes for suspension (Cro-Magnon). 


forated tooth of a wolf (La Madelaine). 
(Cro-Magnon). 


At the time of the troglodytes the | 
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HOLLOWED PEBBLE OF GRANITE (ABOUT ONE-THIRD 
OF NATURAL SIZE).—LES EYZIES, 


flint, especially points of arrows and spears, 
while arrow or harpoon heads of reindeer 
horn were exceedingly scarce. The latter, 
again, have abundantly occurred at Lauge- 
rie Basse, La Madelaine, ahd Les Eyzies, 
supplanting to a great extent the articles 


| of flint. 


But we must return to the cave-dwellers. 
There is evidence that they were not insen- 
sible to the charms of personal decoration. 
They probably painted themselves, in the 
fashion of still existing savage tribes, with 
red color which they scraped off from pieces 
of soft red hematite. Such pieces, with the 
marks of scraping, have been found in the 
caves; also pebbles of granite and other 
stone, more or less hollowed on one side by 
grinding, which may have served for rub- 
bing paint. It has been suggested that these 


| hollowed stones were mortars, in which the 


cave-men bruised grain, but they are almost 
too small to have been designed for that use. 


| It remains doubtful whether the cave-men, 


The reindeer conse- | 


8. Pierced recent marine shells 
4. Pierced fossil marine shell (La Madelaine), 


as has been suggested, practiced tattooing. 
Some of their engravings on reindeer horn, 
of which more will be said presently, rep- 
resent the human hand and fore-arm, the 
latter being marked with regular designs, 
which have been thought to indicate tat- 
tooing, though they may be just as well 
referable to a part of 
the dress, or, what ap- 
pears to us most proba- 
ble, to some covering for 
guarding the left wrist 
and fore-arm against the 
severe rebound of the 
bowstring, similar con- 
trivances being in vogue 
among the aboriginal 
archers of this country. 
The troglodytes em- 
ployed for ornamental 
purposes shells, which 
they pierced with holes, 
in order to string them 
together. In the cave 
of Cro-Magnon were 
found about three hun- 


2. Per- 








REPRESENTATIONS OF FISHES AND A HORSE ON A BATON OF REINDEER HORN (LENGTH, ONE FOOT).—LA MADELAINE. 


dred pierced shells (mostly Littorina littorea), 


e ° ° > ; ° 1 
all belonging to still existing marine species, 


and probably obtained from the shores of the 
Atlantic Ocean. At other stations pierced 
fossil marine shells, doubtless derived from 
the Faluns or shell-marls of Touraine, have 
occurred. They wore also small oval plates 
of ivory pierced for suspension, and, perhaps 
as trophies of the chase or as amulets, per- 
forated teeth of the wolf, urus, ibex, rein- 
deer, horse, and other animals. 

Having given a brief account of the cave- 


men’s industrial acquirements, we will now | 


proceed to say something concerning their 
progress in art; for, strange as it appears, 
these people evinced, notwithstanding their 
otherwise low condition, a decided taste for 


drawing and even for carving. Their de- | 


lineations, traced with a pointed flint on 
horn, bone, ivory, or slate, consist occasion- 


ally in geometrical figures composed of par- | 


allel lines, rows of dots, lozenges, etc., but 
mostly in outlines of fishes or of quadru- 
peds, such as the horse, reindeer, stag, ibex, 
aurochs, mammoth, and others. These ani- 
mals appear either single or in groups, and 
often exhibit their characteristic features in 
a degree to render them recognizable almost 
at the first glance. Sometimes, however, 
the drawings resemble the first awkward 
attempts of children at representing ani- 
mals, in which cases, of course, it remains 
doubtful what creature the primitive art- 
ist intended to delineate, whether an ox, a 
horse, a reindeer, or some other quadruped. 
Such representations have chiefly been found 
at the stations of Les Eyzies, Laugerie Basse, 
and La Madelaine. The figures of animals 
are often traced on the stems or beams of 
reindeer antlers, which are in such cases 
carefully worked, and pierced at the broad- 
er extremity with round holes, varying in 
number from one to four. These remarka- 
ble objects can not have served as weapons, 
being too light for such an application; yet 
their frequent occurrence and uniformity of 
type show that they possessed a conven- 
tional significance, and therefore have been 
regarded as badges of authority or distine- 
tion worn by the chiefs or prominent men 
of the tribe, like the batons which in our 
day indicate the dignity of a marshal. The 
number of holes in these decorated reindeer 
horns is thought to have been proportion- 
ate to the position oceupied by the wearer. 
Supposing the given interpretation to be 
correct, it would follow that the troglodytes 


| already were sufficiently numerous to form 
a society in which the distinctions of rank 
| were recognized. 

We present a number of illustrations 
| which will enable the reader to judge of 
| the cave-men’s attainments in the fine arts. 
| On a “baton” pierced with two holes will 
be seen representations of two fishes and a 
horse. The delineations of the last-named 
animal are very numerous, and indicate a 
stout, large-headed, and short-necked race, 
similar to that still living in Northern Eu- 
rope. “Whoever,” says Professor Carl Vogt, 
“has seen Icelandic horses running at large 
in the island recognizes here instantly their 
prototype ;” and the authors of the Reliquia 
Aquitanice mention the horse as being so fre- 
quently represented at the Dordogne stations 
| “as almost to lead one to suppose that the 
figure of this animal had been adopted as a 
social or national emblem by the people of 
| this region.” We further draw attention to 
the figure of a squatting (perhaps dying) 
stag, traced on stag horn, a material very 
rarely found in the caves, but in this in- 
stance significantly selected by the ancient 
artist. This stag can be distinguished from 
the reindeer by the shape of its antlers. An- 
other piece of reindeer horn shows on one 
side two heads of the aurochs, very buffalo- 
like, and on the other two heads of horses, 
and a man dragging, as it appears, a large 
eel behind him. The man’s figure is rudely 
drawn, and not above an inch in length. 
He is in a state of perfect nudity, and car- 
ries a stick on his shoulder. A drawing on 
reindeer horn from Laugerie Basse (not 
among our illustrations) represents a tol- 
erably well executed human figure, likewise 
nude, and in the act of throwing a dart at 
an aurochs. 

Among the carved articles, which are 
much rarer than the drawings, and gener- 
ally inferior to the latter, may be mention- 
ed a small dagger of reindeer horn, with a 
handle carved in the shape of a leaping 
reindeer, its fore-legs bent along the belly, 
and the antlers thrown backward and rest- 
ing on the neck. 

jut none of the representations afford as 
much interest as those of the mammoth, of 
which several were discovered, engraved as 
well as carved. The most remarkable of 
them, traced on a plate of ivory, was found 
among the débris of La Madelaine, in pres- 
ence of M. Lartet, Dr. Falconer, and M. 
De Verneuil. The drawing in this speci- 
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DELINEATIONS ON PIEORS OF 


1. Drawing of a fish on reindeer horn (natural size). 


(natural size). 


8. Running reindeer on reindeer horn (about three-fourths of natural size), 


ANTLER.—LA MADELAINE, 


2. Representation of a squatting stag on stag horn 
4. Piece of 


reindeer horn, showing on one side two heads of the aurochs, and on the other a human figure, an eel (?), 


two horse heads, and three rows of marks. 


men* is natural and bold, and the peculiari- 
ties of the mammoth are faithfully depicted. 
We see here the characteristic frontal for- 
mation, the long curved tusks, the pendent 
trunk, and, above all, the long mane of the 
neck, which is distinctly indicated by many 
lines. Such a mane, it will be remembered, 
still adhered to the carcass of a mammoth 
found imbedded in ice at the mouth of the 
river Lena, in Siberia. All doubts must 
cease in view of such tangible evidence: 


* See illustration at the beginning of this paper. 





The portions which would not be visible, owing to the round- 
ness of the piece of horn, have been drawn beyond its contour. 


(About three-fourths of natural size.) 


none but a contemporary of the mammoth 
was able to trace the animal’s likeness on 
ivory. “If the representation had been 
merely that of an elephant,” says Sir 
Charles Lyell, “we might have conjectured 
that some African tribe migrating to the 
south of France had brought with them a 
drawing of the animal as it still survives in 
that country. But the characteristic wavy 
lines of the long hair of the mammoth allow 
of no escape from the conclusion that the 
“ave-men saw this animal in life, and that 
they were sufliciently advanced to make 








a tolerably faithful 
sketch of it.” 

This artistic ten- 
dency among a peo- 
ple that occupied in 
other respects a very 
low position, and had 
not even discovered, 
as it appears, the art 
of forming vessels of 
clay, presents, indeed, 
a perfect anomaly, 
considering that man 
in Europe at a much 
later period of the 
Stone Age, when he 
already devoted him- 
self to agricultural 
pursuits, produced 
nothing in the line 
of art that can be 
compared with the 
drawings and carv- 
ings of those pre- 


DRAWING OF THE ALPINE 
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IBEX ON REINDEER ANTLER (NATURAL S8IZE).—LACGERIE 


historic people in the south of France. | 


Yet, however praiseworthy their success in 
primitive industry and art may appear, they 
certainly can not be commended for their 
sense of cleanliness. Like the Esquimaux, 
whom they resembled in many respects, 
they allowed the offal of animals to acecu- 
mulate in and near their dwellings—a hab- 
it which certainly would have proved in- 
jurious to their health if the temperature 
of Middle Europe had not then been colder 
than at the present time. They chose, more- 
over, the sunniest positions for their habita- 
tions, and that they were not in the habit 
of exchanging them for cooler ones in sum- 
mer is proved by the occurrence of reindeer 
horns and bones belonging to animals of ev- 
ery age, which consequently were brought 
to the caves at all seasons of the year. In 
fact, the mere presence of the reindeer, musk- 
ox, glutton, chamois, ibex. marmot, and oth- 
er animals which now eithe: nhabit North- 
ern regions or the cold heights of mountains 
points to a rigid climate. In one word, Eu- 
rope was during the reindeer period still af- 
fected by those glacial influences to which 
we have alluded in a former article. 

The cave-dwellers of the Vézére were free 
from cannibalism—a praise that can not in- 
discriminately be bestowed upon other sav- 
age European tribes belonging to that pe- 
riod, or even to later times. Indeed, human 
bones split apparently for the extraction of 
marrow, or roasted, have been discovered in 

various parts of Europe under circumstances 
which, to say the least, render it probable 
that the primitive inhabitants of certain dis- 
tricts indulged in that most repugnant prac- 
tice. We merely mention the fact, not wish- 
ing to swell these pages with details of such 
unpleasant nature. Yet, according to the 
statements of Herodotus, Strabo, and other 


BASSE. 


ancient authors, anthropophagy was still 
practiced in Europe during historical times, 
and this loathsome habit yet survives among 
many modern tribes, some of which doubt- 
less enjoy a state of culture superior to that 
attained by the European of the Stone Age. 
As for this continent, we will remind the 
reader of the comparatively civilized Mexi- 
cans, among whom human sacrifices and can- 
nibalism were prevailing to a horrible ex- 
tent at the time when the Spaniayds invad- 
ed and overthrew their empire. The early 
works on North America, too, give many in- 
stances of cannibalism as practiced by the 
aborigines of the present United States; 


| yet, strange enough, these facts are either 


not mentioned at all, or smoothed over by 
some of the modern authors treating of the 
former history and the ethnology of this 
country. 

The cave of Cro-Magnon, situated near 
the village of Les Eyzies, and discovered in 
1868 in the course of railroad labors, deserves 


| particular mention, for here were found the 


| 
cave-people. 


remains of four adult human individuals 
and of a child, undoubtedly referable to the 
This locality has been care- 
fully explored by M. Louis Lartet, son of the 
distinguished paleontologist, and described 
by him in the Reliquiw Aquitanice. The con- 
tents of the cave formed various layers, con- 
taining charcoal, broken and burned bones, 
worked flint, flint cores, and implements of 
bone and horn. The layers were separated 
by accumulations of limestone rubbish and 
arth. From the character and succession 


of the deposits it has been argued that the 
“ave was at first merely resorted to at differ- 
ent times by hunters, but afterward used as 
a habitation, until the accumulated refuse 
and débris gradually raised the floor so as to 
leave but little room between it aud the 
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roof. The cave was then abandoned by the 
living, but afterward used as a burial-place 
for their dead. The bones of the latter con- 
stituted, as we have said, the remains of five 
individuals, but only three skulls were suffi- 
ciently preserved for examination. They 
belonged to two men, one of them seemingly | 


very old at the time of his death, and to an , ing from ez 
adult woman who must have died by vio- | other ph 
lence, the skull showing in front a rather | of the Vé 
long and broad aperture, undoubtedly pro- | rior type of their time. 
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ical development; on the contrary, the hu- 
man remains found, for instance, in Belgian 
caves—we allude to later discoveries than 


| those of Schmerling—indicate a people be- 
| low the middle size, Europe probably being 


already in those remote times inhabited by 
various though scanty populations, differ- 
wch other in stature as well as in 
eal qualities. The troglodytes 
zere, it seems, represented a supe- 
“Tf they were in a 


duced by a heavy blow with a flint weapon. | savage state,” says Broca, “it was because 
Near the female skeleton were lying the re- | the surrounding conditions were unfavora- 


mains of an infant, probably born before it | ble to their development. 


The conforma- 


had reached its full normal development. | tion of their skulls shows that they were 


The woman’s skull being partly repaired at | 
the place of the fracture, physicians are of | 
opinion that she survived some time the in- 
fliction of the wound, and prematurely gave | 
birth to the child while in that condition. | 
Are not these cireumstances suggestive of a | 
tragedy that was enacted, with all its ingre- 


dients of jealousy and revenge, ages ago | 


among the cave-dwellers of the Dordogne ? 
The fractured female skull is not the only 
token of a rude mode of life observable on 
the human remains of U'ro-Magnon, one of 
the thigh-bones of the old man being mark- 
ed with a hollow, evidently the result of an 
old wound which he may have received in 
the chase or in war. 

Dr. Paul Broca, of Paris, an authority of 
the highest order, has minutely examined 
these human remains, and established the 
physical characteristics of the cave-people 
as far.as the rather scanty material per- 
mitted. The troglodytes of the Vézére were 
a tall race, surpassing in height the average 
Frenchmen of our time, The old man meas- 
ured nearly six feet, and the woman was tall 
in proportion. These people possessed heavy 
frames and strong muscles, which have left 
their traces in the hollows and ridges of the 
bones. Their elongated skulls, though ex- 
hibiting some features characteristic of men 
who lead the life of savages, were well 
formed and large, exceeding in capacity the 
mean of those of existing European nations. 
The cave-men had broad faces, and, to judge 
from the development ofthe maxillary bones, 
they must have been endowed with extraor- 
dinary powers of mastication. Their tibia, 
or shin-bones, instead of being triangular 
in the section, like those of the present Eu- 
ropeans, are flattened, thus approaching the 
formation of the same bones in the gorilla. 
The like feature, the reader will remember, 
was noticed in the first human skeleton dis- 
covered by M. Riviére in one of the caves 
of Mentone, and this peculiarity may ulti- 
mately be found to be characteristic of the 
primeval European in general. Although 
the men of the Vézétre Valley were a tall 
race, it must not be inferred that all Euro- 
peans of that period showed a similar phys- 


capable of culture, and, under favorable 
auspices, would have made great and rapid 


| advances in civilization.” 


Near the human remains in the Cro-Mag- 
non cave lay about three hundred marine 
shells, of which mention was made, a few 


oval plates of ivory, perforated for suspen- 
sion, several drilled teeth of animals, work- 
ed antlers of the reindeer, chipped flints, 
and a large block of gneiss, split and pre- 
| senting a smooth surface. Among the ani- 
mal remains of the cave may be mentioned 
|those of a huge bear, of the mammoth 
| (stump of a tusk only), cave-lion, wolf, fox, 
| hare, spermophile or pouched marmot, wild 
| boar, reindeer, aurochs, and horse, the last- 
named animal being more numerous than 
either the reindeer or the aurochs. The 
cave of Cro-Magnon, therefore, may be con- 
sidered as having been resorted to at an ear- 
lier period than other stations of the Vézére 
Valley where the reindeer predominates. 

We must now dismiss the troglodytes 
who once dwelt in the valley of the Vézére ; 
but before doing so we will review their 
condition of existence in a few words, in or- 
der to show in what respects they differed 
from later and more advanced men of the 
European Stone Age, of whom we shall 
speak in succeeding articles. 

They subsisted by fishing and hunting, 
adding, as may be assumed, to their animal 
food such fruits as were spontaneously of- 
fered by nature. They had made no steps 
| toward an agricultural state, and domesti- 
| cated animals probably were entirely want- 
jing. As dwellings they used caves, over- 

hanging rocks, and doubtless rude huts con- 

| structed of boughs, skins, or other materials. 
| Their tools and weapons were made, some- 
| times very skillfully, of stone, horn, and 
bone. They employed only chipped stone 
implements, and were, as it appears, unac- 
quainted with the art of making vessels of 
clay. Their dress consisted of skins sewed 
together with sinews. An artistic tenden- 
cy which manifested itself in primitive at- 
tempts at drawing and carving must be re- 
garded as a feature distinguishing them from 
the populations of the later Stone Age. 
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HE wedding had gone off beautifully— 

bride and groom and guests included, 
except the clergyman and his dear little 
wife, who had promised to take tea with us 
—and Aunt Seddleford was roaming rest- 
lessly about, half crying and half scolding, 
until at last, to our relief, she concluded to 
retire with a sick headache and leave us in 
peace. 

Aunt Seddleford was always at war with 
the existing state of things, whatever it 
might be, and having for some years past 
worried and scolded over the probability 
that her eldest daughter would join the sis- 
terhood of single women, and made Cousin 
Tillie’s life not very sunshiny in conse- 
quence, she now seemed disposed to resent 
her marriage and departure as a personal in- 
jury. But Tillie had known her mother in- 
timately for thirty years or so, and she re- 
garded it as a very nice thing to be married. 
Every body was of the same opinion, in her 
case, and no one but Aunt Seddleford looked 
mournful in the least. 

“T think weddings are delightful,” said 
little Mrs. Grayson, as she hovered in bird- 
like fashion over the wedding presents; “I 
fairly dote on them.” 

Mrs. Grayson was the pet of the whole 
parish, the sweetest combination of tact and 
guilelessness it has ever been my fortune to 
encounter. 

“ Of course you ‘dote’ on them, you avari- 
cious little woman,” said some one: “ don’t 
you get all the fees ?” 

Mr. Grayson had gone to attend some 
pressing call, and there were only three or 
four women of us to loll in the easy-chairs, 
and have a good time after the excitement. 

“Oh, but I love plum-cake,” replied our 
rectoress, nibbling a bit, “and I’m just like a 
Southern darky—I want to be where things 
are going on.” 





“You had better go up to Aunt Seddle- 
ford, then,” I volunteered, as I returned 
from a hasty visit to the invalid; “she is 
going on enough to satisfy any one.” 

I had made a futile effort to minister to 
my respected relative, who generally en- 
dured my presence because she was used to 
it; but being tartly informed that she only 
wanted to be let alone, I took her at her 
word, and descended, nothing loath, to the 
room where the presents and cake and talk 
were. 

“Only think,” said Mrs. Grayson, smiling 
brightly, as she slipped a lovely bracelet 
of gold rope over her pretty little hand— 
“only think of Tillie’s having all these pret- 
ty things and Mr. Nettlebury too!” 

Now no one coveted Mr. Nettlebury, and 
the wicked little woman knew this well 
enough; but Tillie’s choice was between 
Mr. Nettlebury and Aunt Seddleford, and 
most of us would have decided as she did. 

“T often feel that I was born too early,” 
continued the speaker. “When J was mar- 
ried, no one thought of giving me any thing 
like this. But then, you see, I had Mr. 
Grayson, and he can’t be duplicated.” 

He was nice, to be sure; and if he had 
wedding fees every week, existence with 
him might be tolerated quite easily. 

“You must be quite a veteran in wed- 
dings, Mrs. Grayson,” said Cousin Sue, a ma- 
tron of three years’ standing. “ Haven’t you 
had funny experiences in that way some- 
times? A friend of mine wrote to me late- 
ly about a visit she made at a clergyman’s 
house, where she had to act as witness to 
such a queer couple.” 

Mrs. Grayson laughed merrily. 

“Why, I could write a book on the sub- 
ject,” she replied, “ and perhaps I shall yet.” 

“Give us a few chapters now,” we plead- 
ed. “Could any thing be more apropos than 
for such an ancient mariner on the sea of 
life to entertain the wedding guests ?” 

Our very youthful-looking pastoress as- 
sumed a venerable air, as she stood gazing 
apparently into the past. 

“Such a procession of comicalities,” she 
laughed, “all out of Dickens! I really think 
that people act more insanely at weddings 
than on any other occasion, and a clergy- 
man’s list of experiences in this way would 
be very entertaining reading. But the fun- 
niest are what I call itinerant weddings— 
couples who come to the house, who do the 
thing hastily and as though they were 
ashamed of it, and so make no preparation 
at home, and those who have no homes, poor 
things, to prepare in. 

“One day last winter a couple presented 
themselves at the rectory in their working 
clothes, the man young and sheepish, the 
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“THE WOMAN NUDGED THE MAN, WHO LOOKED OBSTINATE.” 


woman at least ten years older; and inter- 
rupting Mr. Grayson in the middle of a ser- 
mon, they stood staring at the carpet for 
some time without uttering a word. Thena 
little pantomime ensued, the woman nudged 
the man, who looked obstinate, and twitch- 
ed away from her. 

“*Pid you come to be married? asked 
Mr. Grayson, when this state of things had 
become tiresome. 

“The woman looked reproachfully at her 
companion, and replied, ‘ Yes, Sir.’ 

“While the clergyman was putting on 
his surplice the bride administered a private 
scolding, as follows: 

“*To think of your shaming me in this 
way, Jimmy, and me as good as a mother to 
you! Can’t you hold up your head and 
speak like a man ?” 

“* Well, I axes your pardon,’ replied Jim- 
my, a little sulkily; ‘but I’m no hand for 
talkin’; and blamed if I ain’t frightened, 
with the parson and all,’ 

“A warning ‘sh’ from the bride here di- 
rected his attention to me, and he looked 
still more as though he wished himself well 
out of it. 

“When the ceremony was ended, the 
groom, without any preliminaries of kissing 
or leave-taking, shot out of the door, with 
the concise remark, ‘ Well, old girl, Pll be 
along to tea,’ and disappeared, leaving the 
bride to gather up the loose ends. 

“She looked radiant, however, smoothing 
down her dress in a conscious sort of way, 
as she said, by way of autobiography, 
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“*Well, you see, I 
own half a house about 
here, and take board- 
ers, and James Damp 
he’s been with me now 
a matter of a year or 
so. He owed me a 
good bit for board, 
but he’s at work again 
now. We come just as 
we were to get it done 
kind of sudden, or, Jim- 
my’s that bashful, he 
wouldn’t have come at 
all. There is no harm 
in the boy.’ 

“*Nor good either, 
I felt like saying; but 
Ann, as she announced 
herself to be in taking 
him for her wedded 
husband, cheerfully 
paid Mr. Grayson five 
dollars for her bar- 
gain, saying that she 
guessed that was as 
much as he was worth. 

“We thought it more, 
and pitied Mrs. Damp 
as she smilingly de- 
parted, with her bridal honors fresh upon 
her, ‘to see to the boarders’ tea.’ 

“ Another time there came such a fresh- 
looking, nice young couple —probably a me- 
chanic and a shop-girl—accompanied by a 
perfect dragon of a woman, who gave no ac- 
count of herself whatever, and to this day it 
is an unsolved mystery as to what relation 
she bore to bride or groom. She marshaled 
them into the room ; she did all the talking ; 
and acted as though they were children 
whom she had come to place at school. 

“They glanced shyly at each other, and 
the young man got hold of the girl’s hand 
in a surreptitious sort of way, as though it 
had been an impropriety; but they said 
never a word unless spoken to. There was 
real, honest love there, however, that was 
very pretty to see, and our hearts quite 
yearned over them, as though they had been 
a couple of babes in the wood. 

“But that gaunt, severe-looking woman 
was a perfect character, and evidently meant 
it to be understood that this was her wed- 
ding, and things would be arranged in ac- 
cordance with her ideas. She twisted and 
turned the couple until she had them placed 
to her satisfaction, and then solemnly wav- 
ing her hand to Mr. Grayson as a signal for 
him to begin the ceremony, she planted her- 
self beside him, and fastened her eyes on her 
prayer-book. 

“My face had been rebellious from the 
beginning, and I did not dare to glance 
at Arthur, for I knew that, with his keen 
sense of the ludicrous, he must be suffering. 
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You can imagine our feelings, then, when 
the woman burst into the service with the 
words, ‘I require and charge you both,’ etc., 
and read the exhortation sternly through to 
the end. 

“The clergyman was then allowed to pro- 
ceed without further interruption; but at 
the inquiry, ‘Who giveth this woman to be 
married to this man? the mistress of cere- 
monies loudly replied, ‘J do! as though she 
would like to see the person who would dare 
to challenge her right. Finally, however, 
this remarkable hymeneal service was safely 
concluded, and I thought that the newspa- 
per announcement should have read, ‘ Mar- 
ried, by the Rev. Arthur Grayson, assisted by 
Mrs.’ or ‘ Miss " 

“One evening I misbehaved outright, and 
Arthur sternly threatened to banish me from 
the room on the advent of another bridal 
couple. 

“Such a couple as they were that time! 
The bride was a perfect absurdity, regarded 
in that light—a giantess of a woman, who 
had seen at least forty-five summers (with 
winters, autumns, and springs to match), 
very thin and sallow, with all sorts of queer 





little bows and ornaments on her head-dress, | 


and a half-blown rose in her bosom. Her 
silk dress was of a deep lavender hue, one 
of the most trying of colors, and made so 
as to show her angular figure to the great- 
est disadvantage. This vision of beauty 
glanced at herself in the mirror continual- 


ly, and once, when she thought herself un- | 


observed, she wet her finger and arranged 
her front hair. 

“The small-featured, insignificant-look- 
img man who accompanied her was voluble 
to the last degree, and gave us his person- 
al history and hers with the most confiding 
frankness. He was a ‘dry-goods merchant’ 


(a small retail shop-keeper), and the third | 


husband of the charming being beside him, 
who had ‘lectured’ to admiring audiences 
in some unknown region of the West. He 
worshiped, he said, the very ground that 
woman trod on, and had loved her before 
her first marriage; so their union, he in- 
formed Mr. Grayson, had all the interest of 
romance. 

“T tried to call myself to order by remem- 
bering that Cleopatra was no chicken when 
Antony for her 


‘His vows forgot, his faith forswore,’ 


and that Helen of Troy lighted the match 
to a ten years’ war when she was a very 
full-blown rose indeed, so that youth was 
not always indispensable in a love drama. 
But this woman appeared to have no coun- 
terbalancing charm, and the riddle of the 
little man’s infatuation would have been 
nuts to the Sphinx. 

“Finally, Arthur got a chance to marry 
them, and Dick, the canary, started from 


his evening slumbers and piped his shrill- 
est notes as an accompaniment. As soon as 
the two had been made one, the enraptured 
bridegroom playfully chucked his charmer 
under the chin (he must have stretched up 
on tiptoe to do it), and murmured, in hon- 
eyed accents, ‘ You're my birdie, ain’t you ?” 

“This was ‘the point,’ ete., and I laughed 
until the tears rolled down my cheeks. 

“T saw this couple afterward, when I went 
into the bridegrocm’s store one day to make 
a small purchase. It was a warm afternoon, 
| and the little man was flying about in a lin- 
| en coat, trying to wait on two or three cus- 


| tomers at once. When he recognized me he 


| insisted on my seeing his wife, and throwing 
open a door on one side, which led through 
an entry to a cool shaded parlor, displayed 
| the lady lolling comfortably in an arm-chair, 
| with a novel in her hand. Her attire was 
| of the best the store afforded, and she had a 
| girl’ to do her house-work. She was con- 
descending, but I declined her invitation to 
| be seated. 
“ As I returned through the store the hus- 
| band said, effusively, ‘I can never be grate- 
ful enough to that woman for marrying me.’ 

“T wish I knew how she did it. There 
are hundreds of charming, only half-appre- 
ciated women to whom I should like to give 
the receipt. 

“There was another wedding that seemed 
likely to come off with only a groom—one of 
the most absurd experiences we ever had in 
that line. 

“The bride elect was a dress-maker, an 
old parishioner of Mr. Grayson’s, and a per- 
son who was subject to fits both of inde- 
cision and of hysteria. Her name was Em- 
meline Gilbert, and she had a ‘ follower’ in 
the shape of a market-gardener, one Israel 
| Munter, who was particularly devoted, and 
impatient to lead her to the hymeneal al- 
tar. But Emmeline considered the matter 
for some years, and fell sick a number of 
| times whenever the desired climax seemed 
likely to be reached, and the marriage was 
so often postponed that a less persevering 
suitor than Israel would have given up long 
ago and consoled himself with some one else. 

“Emmeline made dresses for me, and I 
really enjoyed an occasional visit to the one 
room in which she had set up housekeeping. 
An old friend, who was now a well-to-do 
widow in her class of life, gladly rented her 
the second-story front-room of her neat lit- 
tle brick house in a quiet street, and Emme- 
line’s neatness and management were my 
constant admiration. A nice sofa-bedstead 
took away the look of a bedroom, and a 
wonderful closet and one or two curtain 
screens hid all sorts of cunning contrivances 
for economizing space. 

“Emmeline was not particularly young 
—I do not think she ever had been— 
but she was nice-looking and quite lady- 
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“LL GIVE YOU THREE.” 


like. ‘You’re seeing your happiest days,’ 
her friend would remark, with a sigh, after 
one of Israel’s visits, and the knight of the | 
spade was somewhat in the predicament of 
the man in the well, who climbed up in the 
daytime and fell back at night. 

“Once Israel came to the rectory radi- 
ant and sheepish—could Mr. Grayson marry 
them that day week? Mr. Grayson knew 
of nothing to prevent, and the hour was fix- 
ed at which he was to repair to Mrs. Slears’s 
and make the two one. 

“When the evening came, his reverence 
was promptly on hand; but there were no | 
signs of revelry by night about the domi- 
cile, and Mrs. Slears, with a rather surprised | 
face, conducted him into her sitting-room. 

“«There’s no fire in the parlor, Sir,’ she 
apologized. 

“Considerably puzzled by this state of | 
things, Mr. Grayson glanced at the supposed 
bridegroom, who sat by the stove with his 
face buried in his hands. 

“*What does this mean, Israel? asked 
the clergyman. ‘I see no preparations for 
a wedding.’ 

“¢ Wedding !’ exclaimed the hostess, sharp- | 
ly, for she did not approve of Israel’s pre- | 
tensions; ‘there’ll be no wedding here to- | 
night. If it’s Emmeline you mean, she’s 
safe in her bed with a screeching headache, 
and I’ve just taken her a bottle of hot water 
for her feet this blessed minute,’ 

“*You see, Sir,’ said Israel, in a mournful 
way, ‘I thought I’d persuade Emmeline into 


|either take him or 
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it by the time it came 
round, but my heart 
got into my mouth ey- 
ery time I tried to say 
a word, and the days 
went on, and so— 

“*And so you gave 
me the trouble of com- 
ing here for nothing,’ 
said Mr. Grayson, stern- 
ly. ‘I hope you will 
excuse my intrusion, 
Mrs. Slears—and if you 
should really need me 
at any time, Israel, you 
will have to come to 
me.’ 

“That ninny,’ 
Mrs. Slears, 


said 
contempt- 
st uously, as she light- 

a ream ed the clergyman out, 
We Ni in ‘couldn't say “boo!” to 
a goose.’ 


\y wt \\\ 
hat NG “ Probably the goose 


would not have appre- 
ciated it if he could; 
but the idea of Em- 
meline’s being ‘safe in 
bed with a screeching 
headache’ quite set me 
off (for of course Arthur 
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| told me his adventures), and we both laughed 


most heartily over Israel’s misfortunes. 

“ After a while the faithful lover came to 
make an appointment for the wedding at 
the rectory ; but the evening before the day 


| fixed he appeared again, with a very long 


face, to say that Emmeline was ‘ off the no- 
tion” Then I talked to him plainly. I told 
him that he was not half a man, to put up 
with such conduct, and that unless he made 
Emmeline understand at once that she must 
leave him, she would 
give him no peace all the days of his life. 
“The poor fellow looked troubled —he 


| was evidently afraid of losing her altogeth- 


er by such extreme measures; and yet he 


| longed, too, to be put out of his misery. He 
walked away in deep thought, and I won- 
| dered if the leaven would work. 


“We never knew how it was brought 
about, but in six months’ time Israel came 
again, perfectly ecstatic. 

“¢Pve got her now,’ he said; ‘she’s been 
to see the house and all, and we’re as good 
as married.’ 

“Tsrael’s faith in his uncertain sweetheart 
was quite beautiful, for he had actually 
bought a neat little house on the strength 
of her last promise, and furnished it from 
top to bottom. This proved irresistible, and 
Emmeline had solemnly declared that unless 
she was taken with a fit she would marry 


| him in a fortnight. 


“The day arrived, and so did Emmeline, 
much to my relief, for 1 had been very skep- 





WATCHING AND WAITING. a) 
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tical on the subject of her appearance. Mrs. 
Slears, wearing a most disgusted expres- 
sion of countenance, was present, and so 
were two or three other friends, who seem- 
ed desirous of seeing the knot properly tied. 
The bride was quite tastefully dressed in a 


light silk, with some natural flowers in her | 


hair, but appeared very much agitated, while 
the groom was one genial smile, and in such 
a delirium of happiness that he seemed ready 
to embrace every body and every thing. 

“The ceremony proceeded most decorous- 
ly and harmoniously, without one jarring 
note, and we were congratulating ourselves 
thatit was well over, when, at the very close, 
Emmeline fainted dead away! I really be- 
lieve Israel’s first thought was, what a bless- 
ed thing it did not happen sooner! as I am 
sure it wasmine; and Mrs. Slears looked al- 
most triumphant, as though confident that 
the bride would never be able to get along 
without her and her bottles of hot water. 
But Emmeline was married, and so was Is- 
rael, and the former could now faint and 
have fits at her leisure. 

“*She’s overworked,’ said the bewildered 
groom, as he bustled about with restora- 
tives, and got in every one’s way; ‘she’s 
been a day or two at the house putting 
things in order; and she ain’t used, you 
know, to standing on her feet.’ 

“This was a soraewhat startling revela- 
tion, but who could expect him to weigh 
his words under such circumstances ? 

“The bride was recovered, and put into 
the vehicle which Israel had provided—a 
sort of carry-all, into which he piled the peo- 
ple who had ‘assisted’ on the happy occa- 
sion, until there was no room left for him; 
and the last we saw of the triumphant bride- 
groom he was perched beside the driver, and 
whirling off in a roseate cloud of happi- 
ness. 





“Once I was deplorably cheated ont of my | 


wedding dues. Quite a nervous, interesting 
couple called in great haste to know if Mr. 


Grayson was at home; but unfortunately | 
he had gone out, and they could not wait. | 


They seemed to fear that somebody would 


let slip the dogs of war and pursue them, | 


and pitying their distressed aspect, I sent 
them over the way to Mr. Zanes. 

“Now Mr. Zanes was the Methodist minis- 
ter, and a very nice man, and he had laugh- 
ingly told me that any cases I sent to him 


should be scrupulously divided between | 


Mrs. Zanes and myself. But, alas for us! 
when the ceremony was concluded, the 
bridegroom told the minister gratefully that 


he should never forget the service he had | 


done him, and just as soon as he made some 
money, which he hoped to do, he would send 
him a substantial token of his gratitude. 
“Judging from results, that man never 
made any money. 
“At another wedding the happy groom 
Von. LI.—No. 301.—6 





tendered the clergyman a five-dollar note, 
saying, ‘T’ll give you three.’ 

“Not understanding the remark, Mr. Gray- 
son bowed and turned away; but presently 
the man tapped him on the shoulder, repeat- 
ing, ‘T’ll give you three.’ 

“¢ Oh,’ said Arthur, as light began to dawn 
upon him, ‘ you want change, then ?” 

“Tf you please, Sir” replied the groom, 
gravely; and placing the two dollars in his 
pocket-book, he carefully buttoned his coat 
over it, tucked his bride under his arm, and 
went on his winding way. 

“But what a Scheherezade I have been!” 
exclaimed the little woman. “And I could 
tell you fifty more stories, but I won’t. I 
should think you would all be nodding by 
this time.” 

“Nodding,” indeed! We had fairly shout- 
ed over some of these pictures; and even 
Aunt Seddleford, roused by the noise, had 
glided down unperceived, and laughed as 
heartily as any of us. 

It cured her headache, and the day of the 
wedding ended merrily after all. 
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WATCHING AND WAITING. 

| From my upper window, at the close of day, 
Sadly watching passers on their homeward way, 
Sadly, sweetly thinking of the joy and glee 

| When one came, my babies, home to you and me! 


In the dusk, with faces close against the pane, 
| Peered we through the starlight, snow, or summer rain, 
| Happy hearts and faces watching through the gloom 
For the blessed footstep that was sure to come. 


Hark! I hear its echo, babies mine, once more! 
Hear the latch-key turning in the opening door! 
From my knee you're springing fearless in the gloom, 
| While I flood with radiance all the darkened room. 


| Swift you fly to meet him, open wide the door, 

| Closely are we gathered to his heart once more. 
Tender kiss and blessing greet your childish glee, 

| But the warmest, babies, always was for me! 


Fast my tears are falling o’er the memory swect, 
| While I catch the echo still of passing feet; 

But through summer starlight or through wintry rain 
| Never, O my babies, will he come again! 


We are now the wanderers in the dusk and gloom, 
| He the one that’s waiting in the happy home. 

| From his upper window, though we may not see, 

| He’s watching, O my babies, to welcome you and me, 
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THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC. 
(HBighth Paper. ] 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR MINERAL 
RESOURCES. 
FFXO write the story of the development 
of the mineral resources of the United 
States during the last century would de- 
mand a volume. The whole history of the 
new States and Territories beyond the val- 
ley of the Mississippi is little else than that 
of the opening and the working of their rich 
mines of gold and silver since 1849. But 
this region was not a part of the national 
territory at the time when our survey com- 
mences. While the Spaniards, greedy for 
that wealth which proved their ruin, plant- 
ed their colonies from Mexico to Chili along 
the western portion of the continent, rich 
in precious metals, our English ancestors 
fixed their homes in a portion which, though 
not destitute of mineral resources, offered 
no tempting prizes to the miners of that 
early day. The records of our colonial peri- 
od have little to tell beyond the working of 
some iron ores along the sea-board, and at- 
tempts on a small scale to mine ores of cop- 
per and of lead. The first half century of 
our national existence does not add much 
to this record, and the history of the mar- 
velous developments in the working of the 
ceal, petroleum, iron, and copper in our East- 
erm regions, and in the mining of gold and 
silver in the West, belongs to the present 
generation. 

It will be found convenient in our inquiry 
to follow, with a few exceptions, the geo- 
graphical division just indicated, and to 
point out for each of these regions separate- 
ly the general results already obtained in 
the development of its mineral wealth, con- 
sidering in the first place the territory 


the Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic. It is 
in this division of our territory that are 
found the great stores of coal and iron, be- 


per, and other minerals of less importance. 
Geologically described, this eastern half of 
the United Sates is essentially a great basin 


azoic crystalline rocks, and has been aptly 
described as a great bowl filled with miner- 
al treasure, the outer rim of which is form- 
ed by the mountains of Northern New York, 
the hills of New England, the Highlands 
of the Hudson, and their southward con- 
tinuation in the Blue Ridge nearly to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Thence, passing to the east- 


dependent areas of anthracite and semi-bi- 
tuminous coal, the lesser coal-fields of Michi- 
gan and Illinois, and the still more western 
one to which the coals of Iowa, Missouri, 
and Arkansas belong. It includes, more- 
over, formations containing petroleum, salt, 
and lead, besides much iron, though not less 
abundant stores of the latter metal are found 
in the surrounding crystalline rocks. 

The coal deposits of the great paleozoic 
basin furnish the mainspring of our princi- 
pal mechanical and commercial enterprises, 
the great source of motive power, and the 
chief means of reducing and manufacturing 
ouriron. If to this we add that the value 
of the coal now mined in the United States 
is equal to that of all the iron, gold, and sil- 
ver produced in the country, we have said 
enough to justify us in assigning it the first 
place in a survey of our mineral resources. 
The forest growth supplied the demands for 
fuel of the early English colonists, to whom 
the treasures of the great basin were little 
known, and the first attempts at mining 
mineral fuel were in the coal basin of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, one of several small areas 
which lie over its eastern rim, or between 
the Blue Ridge and the sea. The coal of 
Richmond occurs in what are known to ge- 
ologists as mesozoic rocks, and belongs to a 
later age than the bituminous coal of Penn- 
sylvania, which, however, it resembles in 
quality. It was probably first mined as 
early as 1750, and after the war of the Revo- 
lution was exported to Philadelphia, New 
York, and Boston, until within the last thir- 
ty years. Other coals have since replaced it 
in these markets, and it is now mined chiefly 


| for local use. 
which stretches from the eastern base of | 


/ The anthracite of Eastern Pennsylvania 
fwas first discovered, it is said, in 1770. In 
1775, just a century since, a boat-load was 


| taken down to the armory at Carlisle, and 
sides vast supplies of petroleum, salt, cop- | 


in 1791 the great open quarry of this fuel 
near Mauch Chunk was made known. From 
its unlikeness to the Virginia coal, and the 


| difficulty of igniting it, the Pennsylvania 
of paleozoic strata nearly encircled with | 


| 
| 


anthracite encountered much opposition. 
Tradition tells us that a boat-load taken to 
Philadelphia in 1803 was broken up and 
used to mend the roads. But it slowly 
found its way into use; and from a pam- 
phlet published in 1815 we learn that the 
coal from the Lehigh had been several years 
on trial in Philadelphia, where it had been 
compared with the Virginia bituminous 


ern base of the Rocky Mountains, it extends | coal, and, from the testimony of iron-work- 


northward, and by the Great Lakes around 
the northern rim of the bowl to the point 
of departure. Within the area thus inclosed 


| 


| 


ers, distillers, and others, was to be pre- 
ferred to it for durability and economy. 
Oliver Evans had, moreover, at this time 


lies the vast Appalachian coal-field, with its! tried the anthracite with success under the 
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boilers of his steam-engine, and also insist- 
ed upon its advantages for domestic pur- 
poses. Notwithstanding these results, the 
new fuel found its way very slowly into 
use, and in 1822 the total production of the 
anthracite mines was estimated at 3720 
tons, against 48,000 tons of the coal from 
Richmond, Virginia, then its only rival. 
Fifty years later, or in 1872, the official re- 
turns give for the exportation of coal from 
the anthracite region not less than 19,000,000 
tons, besides about 2,500,000 tons for local 
consumption, while that of the Virginia coal- 
field for the same year is estimated at 62,000 
tons. The late Professor Silliman, who vis- 
ited the anthracite region in 1825, and pub- 
lished his report of it in the following year, 
was the first to appreciate the real value 
and importance of this deposit of fossil fuel, 
which he then spoke of as a great national 
trust. 

The small detached basins of the anthra- 
cite region have together an area of only 472 
miles; but the immense aggregate thickness 
of the seams of coal, varying in different 
parts from fifty to one hundred feet, and es- 
timated at an average of seventy feet for 
the whole, makes this wonderful region of 
greater value than Western coal-fields whose 
extent is measured by many thousands of 
square miles. Mr. P. W. Shaeffer, who has 
calculated the cubie content of these an- 
thracite beds, estimates it to have been at 
the time when mining was commenced 
equal to 26,361,070,000 tons, from which one- 
half may be deducted for waste in mining 
and breaking for market, and for losses 
from faults and irregularities in the beds, 
giving of merchantable coal 13,180,538,000 
tons. If from this we subtract the amount 
produced by the mines from 1820 to 1870, 
estimated at 206,666,325 tons, we had still 
in store at the latter date a supply of 
25,000,000 tons a year, or more than the 
present rate of consumption, for 525 years. 





The large waste in mining this precious 
fuel is due in part to the difficulty in work- 
ing seams of unusual thickness, often in 
highly inclined positions. Moreover, the 
loss in breaking and dressing for the mar- 
ket, which demands the anthracite in regu- 
larly assorted sizes, is very great, and the 
waste from these two causes amounts to 
about one-third the entire contents of the 
veins, while in Great Britain the average 
loss in mining and marketing ordinary coals 
is not over one-fifth. The great value of 
our American anthracite is due in part to 





its peculiar qualities, its hardness, density, 
purity, and smokelessness, which render it | 
pre-eminently fit for domestic purposes and 
for iron smelting; but in part also to its | 
geographical position. Its proximity to the | 
Atlantic sea-board, which is almost destitute | 
of coal, to our great cities and wealthy and | 
populous districts, and, moreover, to some | 





of the most important deposits of iron ore 
in the country, has already led to an im- 
mense development of mining in the an- 
thracite region. The New England States, 
Eastern New York, New Jersey, and East- 
ern Pennsylvania look to it for their chief 
supplies of fuel; great systems of railways 
and canals have been called into existence 
by it; and a vast iron-producing industry 
has grown up, dependent upon the anthra- 
cite fields, which now furnish nearly one- 
half of all the coal mined in the United 
States. It results from the course of trade 
that large quantities of anthracite find 
their way westward by railways, canal- 
boats, and lake steamers, freights in that 
direction being very low at certain seasons 
of the year. Thus there were brought to 
Buffalo in 1873 about three-quarters of a 
million of tons of anthracite, the greater 
part by railway, of which Chicago received 
over half a million, or nearly one-third of its 
entire coal supply. Smaller quantities of 
anthracite find their way down the Ohio 
River to Cincinnati and beyond. 

The chief coal supply of the regions to 
the west of the meridian of Washington 
comes, however, from the great Appalachian 
basin, which, underlying much of the west- 
ern half of Pennsylvania and of the eastern 
third of Ohio, West Virginia, and a part of 
Eastern Kentucky, stretches through East- 
ern Tennessee as far as Alabama, embracing 
an area of coal-bearing rocks estimated at 
nearly 58,000 square miles. Along the east- 
ern border of this vast field of bituminous 
coal there are in Pennsylvania and in Mary- 
land several small areas which furnish a 
semi-bituminous coal, intermediate in com- 
position, as in position, between it and the 
anthracite of the East,and now very large- 
ly mined. The best known of these outlying 
basins are the Blossburg, on the north, and 
the Cumberland, in Marvland, on the south ; 
but there are between these other similar 
areas of considerable importance, such as 
the Broad Top, Johnstown, Towanda, and 
Ralston, the production of the whole being 
about 5,000,000 tons of coal annually, of 
which nearly one-half comes from the Cum- 
berland and about one-fifth from the Bloss- 
burg. This latter was first opened by a 
railway in 1840, while an outlet from the 
Cumberland field to the sea-board was es- 
tablished by the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road in 1842, thus bringing for the first time 
the bituminous coal of the interior to tide- 
water, and displacing in Eastern markets 
the coal of Virginia. These semi-bitumi- 
nous coals, very rich in carbor, and yet pos- 
sessing the property of coking in the fire, 
are much esteemed for iron-working and for 
generating steam, for which they are large- 
ly used on our railways and ocean steamers, 
besides which great quantities are convert- 
ed into coke for iron smelting. These valu- 
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able coals, like the anthracite, are confined 
to small areas, and will be exhausted in a 
few years, or at most a few generations. 
The Cumberland basin, at its present rate 
of working, will not last thirty years, and 
the time is not far distant when both the 
anthracite and the semi-bituminous coals 
of Pennsylvania will become augmented in 
price from their rarity. Its geographical 
position has led us to mine and consume 
first the most valuable portion of our coal, 
which, under different circumstances, it 
would have been wise to have replaced in 
part by other and more abundant varieties. 

In this connection it should be mentioned 
that on the southeastern border of the Ap- 
palachian coal-field, in Montgomery County, 
Virginia, are found small deposits of semi- 
bituminous and anthracite coals, both of 
good quality, which were mined to a con- 
siderable extent during the late civil war. 
Another area of anthracite demands our no- 
tice, which, like the coal of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, is outside of the great basin. It is 
situated in Rhode Island and Massachusetts, 
where it occupies an area estimated at not 
less than 500 square miles, and includes, in 
various parts already explored, beds of an- 
thracite from ten to twenty feet in thick- 
ness. This coal-field was discovered in 1760, 
and attempts at working it were made as 
early as 1808. The geological peculiarities 
of the region, the somewhat broken condi- 
tion of the coal, and, above all, the competi- 
tion of the anthracite of Pennsylvania have 
retarded its development, so that the total 
production was estimated in 1872 at 14,000 
tons, the production of a single mine at 
Portsmouth, Rhode Island, where this coal 
is employed for copper smelting. There is 
no doubt that this important field of an- 
thracite will one day be found of great val- 
ue to New England. 

The supplies of true bituminous coal 
which are found in the great Appalachian 
field are practically inexhaustible, and the 
mining of it is rapidly assuming propor- 
tions second only to those of the regions 
along its eastern border, which it is des- 
tined before long to surpass ‘n its produc- 
tion. The bituminous coals may be divided 
into three classes, close-burning or coking 
coals, free-burning splint or block coals, and 
cannel. Of these the former are the most 
abundant, and for the greater number of 
purposes are used in their raw state. Un- 
like the anthracite, however, they are not 
fitted for iron smelting and for many other 
metallurgical operations unless previously 
converted into coke, for the production of 
which they are not all equally fitted. While 
some are too sulphurous, others contain too 
much ash, are too poor in fixed carbon, or 
yield a coke deficient in weight and in so- 
lidity. In view of all these circumstances, 
the value of a superior coking coal is very 





| great, and a striking example of this ap- 


pears in the Pittsburg seam, as it is called, 
of Western Pennsylvania. This remarkable 
coal seam, to the south of the city whose 
name it bears, attains near Connellsville an 
unusual thickness, and yields a coke of un- 
surpassed quality, which is not only the 
foundation of the iron-smelting industry of 
the western part of the State, but finds its 
way in large quantities to Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, and St. Louis, and even as 
far as Utah, where it is used to smelt the 
silver-lead ores of that region. 

Pittsburg is at present the great centre 
of the Western coal trade, and in addition 
to the large amount consumed in its own 
manufactures, distributes coal in various 
directions by railway and river, sending vast 
quantities down the Ohio to supply the 
cities on its banks, and even the Lower Mis- 
sissippi. The amount of coal 
Pittsburg in 1872 


lk, 


received at 
in great part by the Mo- 
nongahela, was over 115,000,000 bushels, 
which, at twenty-eight bushels to the ton, 
is considerably over 4,000,000 tons, and the 
annual increase for three years up to that 
time was at the rate of thirty-five per cent. 
To this we must add the amount of coke re- 
ceived, which doubled annually for the same 
three years, and equaled in 1872 nearly 
44,000,000 bushels, the product from coking 
about 2,600,000 tons of coal. The total esti- 
mated production of bituminous coal for 
Pennsylvania in 1872 (including about 
3,000,000 tons of semi- bituminous) was 
10,442,000 tons, and if to this we add the 
21,500,000 tons of anthracite, we shall find 
that this State alone furnished in that year 
more than two-thirds of all the coal mined 
in the United States. The figures from of- 
ficial sources fail to give the full amount 
of coal used for local consumption, but the 
entire production of the United States for 
1873 Macfarlane estimates at not less than 
50,000,000 tons. The cheek which all our 
industries, and especially the working of 
coal and iron, sustained throughout the 
year 1874 has produced a temporary fall- 
ing off in production, so that the figures for 
1872 and 1873 are really a fairer index of 
our progress than those of a later date. 
Next in importance to that of Pennsylva- 
nia is the coal production of Ohio, which was 
estimated in 1872 at 4,400,000 tons. Owing 
to the want of proper railway communica- 
tions the coal deposits of this State have as 
yet been but little worked. It is in Ohio 
that the free-burning splint or block coal 
(which appears to a limited extent in the 
Chenango Valley, on the western frontier 
of Pennsylvania) finds its greatest develop- 
ment. This coal, which is extensively mined 
in the adjacent parts of Ohio, chiefly in the 
valley of the Mahoning, is prized not only 
on account of its freedom from ash and sul- 


|phur, but from the fact that it can be di- 
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rectly used in the blast-furnace for smelting 
iron ores without previous coking, and it 
has given rise to an important iron indus- 
try in its vicinity. The supply in North- 
ern Ohio is, however, limited, and it is rap- 
idly becoming exhausted. A much more 
abundant deposit of a similar coal, under 
very favorable conditions for mining, has 
lately been made known farther southward 
in the State, in the Hocking Valley, where 
it is, moreover, accompanied by large beds 
of coking coal. The coal of Ohio is destined 
from its geographical position to become of 
great importance: lying on the northwest 
border of the Appalachian field, as the an- 
thracite and semi-bituminous coals of Penn- 
sylvania do upon its northeast border, it has 
to the north and west of it a vast wealthy 
and populous region, with growing indus- 
tries, and demanding large and increasing 
supplies of coal. 

The extension southward of the Appala- 
chian coal-field through West Virginia and 
parts of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama 
is known to abound in valuable beds of bi- 
tuminous coal, which have lately attracted 
considerable attention. Since the opening 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad the 
coals from the valley of the Kanawha are 
finding their way, to some extent, to the sea- 
board and into Eastern markets, but with 
this exception the vast coal deposits of this 
great Southern region are as yet mined only 
to supply the limited local demands. 

Among the important uses of bituminous 
coal is the manufacture of illuminating gas, 
for which purpose immense quantities of 
coal are distilled. The annual consumption 
for this purpose in the cities of New York 
and Brooklyn is estimated at about 400,000 
tons. Those coals which yield large quan- 
tities of pure gas of high illuminating pow- 
er are greatly prized. The Eastern cities 
are in part furnished with gas coal from 
Cape Breton, but the greater part of the 
coals for this purpose is got from. Western 
Pennsylvania. Excellent gas coals are, how- 
ever, obtained in Ohio and in West Virginia. 

The State of Michigan includes a coal ba- 
sin with an area of not less than 6700 square 
miles, but the beds of coal which it contains 
are few, thin, and of inferior quality. For 
this reason, and from the fact that the State 
is cheaply supplied with superior coals from 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, the coal of Michi- 
gan is worked only to a small extent for lo- 
cal consumption, the estimated production 
for 1872 being but 30,000 tons. The Illinois 
coal basin, which underlies the greater part 
of that State, and extends into the western 
parts of Indiana and Kentucky, has an area 
of not less than 47,000 square miles. Along 
its eastern and western borders in Clay 
County, Indiana, and near St. Louis, are 
found deposits of an excellent block coal 
like that of Ohio, adapted for iron smelting, 





but with this exception the coals of this 
great basin are generally sulphurous and in- 
ferior in quality, and command in the mar- 
ket of Chicago a price much below those of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. Chicago received 
in 1873 over 1,600,000 tons of coal, of which 
about two-fifths only were from the adja- 
cent coal-field, the remainder being brought 
from the two States just named. The first 
working of coal in Illinois dates from 1810, 
and the production of the State for 1872 
was equal to 3,000,000 tons, while Indiana 
furnished 800,000, and that portion of the 
coal-field which lies in Western Kentucky 
300,000 tons. 

The coals of the great field west of the 
Mississippi, which extends through Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, and Arkansas, are mostly 
of inferior quality and in thin beds, but are 
of great local importance in these sparsely 
wooded regions. In the State of Arkan- 
sas, moreover, there are found beds of a su- 
perior semi-bituminous coal, approaching to 
anthracite in its character. Further west- 
ward, in the Rocky Mountains and thence 
to the Pacific coast, from the confines of 
Mexico to Canada, are extensive deposits of 
tertiary coals or lignites, which, though in- 
ferior in quality to the coals of the Appala- 
chian basin, are,in the absence of better fuel, 
employed for generating steam and for do- 
mestic purposes. They are, however, very 
variable in quality, and some beds have of 
late been found which are fit for the manu- 
facture of illuminating gas, and are even ca- 
pable of yielding a coke suitable for met- 
allurgical processes. These coals are mined 
in Utah, Colorado, and Wyoming, and again 
on the Pacific coast in California, Oregon, 
and Washington Territory. Of the coal 
supply of San Francisco in 1873, which 
equaled 441,000 tons, about sixty per cent. 
came from these deposits along the western 
coast, the remainder being from Australia, 
England, and the Eastern States. 

The petroleum industry of the United 
States was in its beginning closely con- 
nected with coal, since it was the produc- 
tion of oils from bituminous coals which led 
the way to the utilization of the native min- 
eral oils. It had long been known that-tar 
and oily matters could be extracted from 
coal and from shales impregnated with 
coaly matter by subjecting them to a high 
temperature, these substances, although not 
existing ready-formed in the coals, being 
generated by the decomposing action of 
heat. A product thus obtained was known 
to apothecaries more than a century ago by 
the name of British oil; and in 1834 experi- 
ments on a large scale were made in France 
by Selligue to manufacture illuminating oils 
by the distillation of shales, and with par- 
tial success. In 1846 similar results were 
obtained by Gesner in New Brunswick ; and 
in 1850 Atwood, of Boston, prepared a lubri- 
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eating oil from coal-tar. At the same time 
Young, of Glasgow, was experimenting, and 
in 1850 introduced into the market, under 
the name of paraffine oil, a product from 
cannel-coal. The first works for this man- 
ufacture in the United States were estab- 
lished on Long Island in 1854, under Young’s 
patents for manufacturing oils from the 
Boghead coal brought from Scotland, or 
from American coals. From this point the 
industry spread rapidly, and in 1855 and 
1856 works for the distillation of oils from 
coals were erected in Kentucky, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania, as well as along the Atlantic 
sea-board, where the principal material em- 
ployed was the mineral from Scotland just 
named. In January, 1860, there were in the 
United States not less than forty factories, 
the total daily production of which was 
about five hundred barrels, chiefly of burn- 
ing oil. This was sold in the market with 
the trade name of kerosene, or simply as 
coal oil; and lamps suitable for burning it 
having been devised, it became widely used. 
But this industry of the distillation of coal 
was destined to have a very short duration, 
for the oil wells of Pennsylvania, opened in 
1859, furnished in 1860 not less than 500,000 
barrels of petroleum—a production far ex- 
ceeding that of the coal distilleries. It was 
soon found that from this mineral oil prod- 
ucts could be extracted in all respects simi- 
lar to those from coal, and the result was 
that from this time the manufacture of coal 
oil was abandoned, and the works which had 
been erected for this purpose were changed 
to petroleum refineries. 


/ The early history of petroleum is curious. 
/ Known and employed for burning from re- 


mote antiquity in the Old World, no process 
for its purification had been devised, and it 
was therefore at best but an indifferent and 
cheaper substitute for animal and vegetable 
oils. The first attempts to refine it for com- 
mercial purposes are believed to have been 
made by Young, of Glasgow, in 1847, on pe- 
troleum got from Derbyshire, in England, 
from which he prepared a lubricating oil, 
and it was the exhaustion of this supply 
which led him to improve the methods for 
the extraction of oils from coal. 

Meanwhile, in the United States, the ex- 
istence of sources of mineral oil had been 
known to the Indians of New York and 
Pennsylvania, who prized it as a medicine, 
for which purpose it became familiar to the 
early European colonists under the name of 
Seneca-oil. It appears to have been an ob- 
ject of research to the aborigines ages ago, 
since in the oil regions of Western Pennsyl- 
vania are found pits or wells apparently dug 
for the purpose of collecting the oil, careful- 
ly timbered, and affording from the growth 
of the forest upon the site evidences of an 
antiquity of from 500 to 1000 years. As early 
as 1819, in boring for brine on the Muskingum 





River, in Ohio, from a depth of 400 feet were 
obtained large quantities of mineral oil, 
which was a source of great annoyance to 
the salt-makers. At this time attempts were 
made to use the oil for illumination, but, from 
the want of proper lamps, it was not found to 
be adapted to the purpose. In 1854 the suc- 
cessful manufacture of oils from coal caused 
attention to be drawn to the possibility of 
utilizing these native oils, and the Penn- 
sylvania Oil Company was formed for the 
purpose of manufacturing the petroleum 
found at Oil Creek, in Venango County, 
Pennsylvania. The chemical investigation 
of the material was committed to Professor 
B. Silliman, Jun., and his report to the com- 
pany, which appeared in April, 1855, has 
been the point of departure for the immense 
industry of petroleum which has grown up 
within the last twenty years. In this re- 
port was described the conversion of the 
crude petroleum by fractional distillation 
into products differing in density and in vol- 
atility, the manufacture from it of a burn- 
ing oil of great illuminating power, of an 
oil capable of supporting a low temperature 
and fitted for lubrication, and also of paraf- 
fine. He farther showed the importance 
of distillation in a current of highly heat- 
ed steam, and noticed the breaking up of 
heavier into lighter oils by continued heat 
—processes which have since assumed a 
great importance in the manufacture of pe- 
troleum. 

Notwithstanding these remarkable re- 
sults, little was effected for some years; the 
supply of petroleum was limited to that 
which could be gathered from the surface 
of the water in the locality, and from its 
cost it could not compete with the product 
of the distillation of coal. At length an at- 
tempt was made to repeat the early experi- 
ment of the Muskingum salt-works, and a 
well was bored by Drake, the superintend- 
ent of the Pennsylvania Oil Company, from 
which, at a depth of seventy-two feet, a 
supply of oil amounting to ten barrels or 
400 gallons a day was obtained, which was 
sold for fifty-five cents a gallon. This was 
in August, 1859, and the successful trial was 
soon followed by many others not less so. 
The history of the wild excitement and 
speculation which followed this discovery, 
and the great accession of wealth to the re- 
gion, is familiar to all. Wells were soon 
sunk which yielded from 100 to as much as 
2000 barrels of oil daily, often without the 
labor of pumping. Of one well it is record- 
ed that it afforded 450,000 barrels of oil in a 
little over two years, while another is said 
to have given not less than 500,000 barrels 
in a twelvemonth. Petroleum was soon 
discovered not only over a wide district in 
Pennsylvania, but in Eastern Ohio and in 
parts of West Virginia and Kentucky, and 
even in Indiana, as well as in Western Can- 








ada. In 1860 the production rose to 500,000 | 


barrels of forty gallons each, and for the dec- 
ade ending with 1870 it amounted to not less 
than 35,273,000 barrels of erude oil. Of this 
by far the greater part came from Penn- 
sylvania, for of the 6,500,000 barrels pro- 
duced in 1870, not less than 5,569,000 were 
from that State, the production of about 
3000 wells, which is an average of only about 
five barrels daily for each well. 

The wells in Venango County, where this 
industry began, were generally from 600 to 
800 feet in depth, but with the partial ex- 
haustion of these the scene of operations 
has been removed to more southern dis- 
tricts, where the oil supplies are found at 
greater depths; and the wells in Butler 
County, now the great seat of production, 
are from 1200 to 1500 feet deep. The crude 
oil is carried from the wells to the points 
of refining or of shipment through iron 
pipes. Some of these lines are fifteen and 
twenty miles in length, and one is in proc- 
ess of construction from Butler County to 
Pittsburg, a distance of about forty miles. 
It has even been proposed to convey the 
oil by a series of conduits and reservoirs 
across the mountains to Philadelphia. 

The processes for refining the crude pe- 
troleum and preparing from it various com- 
mercial products have been perfected by 


much chemical skill. The loss in refining | 


amounts to about ten per cent., and the ay- 
erage product of illuminating oil from the 
crude petroleum of Pennsylvania is about 
sixty-five per cent. The other products are 
dense lubricating oils, light naphthas, and 
paraffine or mineral wax, of which a barrel 
of crude oil yields about five pounds. 

The abundance of the Pennsylvania pe- 
troleum and the skillful manner in which 
it is refined have led to a general exporta- 
tion of these products to every part of the 
civilized world. Already in 1861 we find 
the shipments of petroleum from the Unit- 


ed States to foreign ports equal to nearly | 


28,000 barrels of forty gallons each, and for 
the ten years ending with 1870 the expor- 
tation was 14,465,000 barrels. By far the 
greater part of this was shipped in the re- 
fined state, and its ‘average price for the 
term of ten years was estimated at twenty- 
five cents a gallon, thus representing an ag- 
gregate value of over $144,000,000. The in- 
crease in the amount exported has been 
regular and constant. That for the calen- 
dar year 1870 was 3,495,800 barrels ; for 1872, 
3,754,060; for 1873, 5,937,041; and for 1874, 
5,878,578 barrels, of which about nine-tenths 
is refined oil. 

This large increase in the exports of the 
last two years shows the very considerable 
augmentation in production which has fol- 
lowed late discoveries of new and produc- 
tive oil districts in Pennsylvania. These 
have been attended by a great reduction in 
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price. From fifty-five cents the gallon, at 
which the first crude oil from the wells was 
sold, it soon fell to twenty cents, and to six- 
ty or seventy cents for the refined oil. In 
1872 its price in New York had fallen below 
twenty-four cents, in 1873 to below nine- 
teen, and in 1874 to a small fraction over 
thirteen cents, the crude oil in New York 
having fallen in the same three years from 
about thirteen to less than six cents the 
gallon. Of crude oil forty-three and a half 
gallons are counted to a barrel, yet its price 
in Western Pennsylvania in 1874 was from 
sixty to seventy-five cents a barrel at the 
wells, and from eighty cents to a dollar at 
the delivery pipes. Even at the present re- 
duced prices the annual value of the petro- 
leum product of the country is very great. 
The export for 1874, chiefly of refined oil, 
at the mean price of 13.09 cents the gallon, 
equals $30,825,268. The present annual con- 
sumption of the United States is estimated 
at 1,500,000 barrels of refined petroleum, 
which, added to the export for 1874, gives a 
total of 7,378,000 barrels of refined oil. The 
estimated production of crude oil for 1874 is 
not less than 10,687,930 barrels, or 29,282 
daily. Already in 1870, when the produc- 
tion was considerably less than at pres- 
ent, it was said that the petroleum wells 
of the United States yielded in a week an 
amount of oil greater than the entire annu- 
al production of the whale-fisheries of New 
England at the time of their greatest pros- 
perity. American petroleum has now al- 
most entirely replaced the products of these 
fisheries, and furnished to the whole world 
a cheap and admirable means of illumina- 


|tion. Petroleum abounds in many parts 


of the Old World, but attempts to compete 
with the product of Pennsylvania have not 
been successful. The same remark will ap- 
ply to the petroleum found in Santa Bar- 
bara County, California, which is refined 
there to a limited extent for domestic use, 
and yields, besides a good burning oil, one 
peculiarly fitted for lubricating purposes. 
We now proceed to notice the history of 
the iron industry of the United States, 
which is as yet confined to the region east 
of the Rocky Mountains, and must be consid- 
ered in connection with the coal upon which 
it is to a great extent dependent. The great 
supplies of iron ores to the east of the Ap- 
palachian coal-field are, first, from tlie beds, 
chiefly of the magnetic species, but occa- 
sionally of red hematite, which abound in the 
Adirondack region of New York, extending 
northward into Canada (which furnishes a 
considerable quantity of ore to the Ameri- 
can market); while southward, in the mount- 
ain belt from the Highlands of the Hudson 
to South Carolina, are great deposits of sim- 
ilar ores, extensively mined in New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Within the 
eastern rim of the basin and parallel with 
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it is, in the second place, a belt of iron ores, 
chiefly brown hematite, which is traced 
from Vermont along the western border of 
New England, and assumes a great develop- 
ment in parts of Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Tennessee, and Alabama. Further west- 
ward, within the great basin, are found the 
red fossiliferous which lie near the 
summit of the Silurian series, and are traced 
from Wisconsin eastward through Ontario 
and Central New York, and thence south- 
ward, parallel with the Alleghanies and in 
proximity to the coal, through Pennsylva- 
nia, as far as Alabama. Besides these are 
to be considered the great deposits of iron 
ores belonging to the coal measures, in- 
cluding those of the lower carboniferous. 
These ores, which are carbonates and limon- 
ites, occasionally with red hematite, abound 
in Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West 
Virginia. They are wanting or rare in the 
middle and western coal-fields of the great 
basin; but between these, in Missouri and 
Arkansas, there rise from the thinly spread 
out paleozoic strata mountains of crystal- 
line rocks, which include immense deposits 
of red hematite and magnetic ores of great 
value. Farther northward these crystal- 
line rocks, with their metallic treasures, are 
concealed beneath newer strata, but they 
re-appear, charged with great quantities of 
these same species of iron ore, in the north- 


ores, 


ern peninsula of Michigan, whence, sweep- | 
ing eastward through Canada, the chain of 


crystalline rocks bearing these ores is con- 
tinued to the Adirondack region of New 
York. 


the first years of the republic, the smelting 
of iron ores was confined to the eastern rim 
of the great basin, and indeed the first fur- 
naces erected were for the reduction of the 
limonite ores which occur in small deposits 
along the Atlantic border and outside of 
the limits above defined. We find an at- 
tempt to make iron at Jamestown, in Vir- 
ginia, as early as 1619, and a little later a 
furnace was erected at Lynn, Massachu- 
setts. As early as 1717 pig-iron was export- 
ed from the colonies to England, and the 
increase of the iron industry excited the 


jealousy of the British iron manufacturers, | 


so that in 1750 an act of Parliament forbade 
the erection of rolling or slitting mills in 
the colonies. Before the time of the Revo- 
iution we find numerous blast-furnaces from 
Virginia as far as Western Massachusetts 
smelting the limonites, and in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania the magnetic ores of these 
regions. 

A considerable portion of the iron of this 
early time was, however, made in bloom- 
ary furnaces, by means of which malleable 
iron is obtained directly from the ore, a 
inethod of no little interest in the history 
of our manufacture. A similar process be- 


longs to the infancy of the metallurgie art, 
and is still practiced among barbarous na- 
tions, where the mode of making pig-iron in 
the blast-furnace is unknown. A modifica- 
tion of this direct method survives in the 
Catalan forge of Western Europe, and in 
the last century another form was known in 
Germany, where it is now forgotten. The 
German bloomary furnace found its way to 
America, and was employed in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania at least as early as 1725, 
This furnace had the great advantage that 
its construction required but little skill and 
little outlay. A small water-fall for the 
blast and the hammer, a rude hearth with a 
chimney, and a supply of charcoal and ore, 
enabled the iron-worker to obtain, as occa- 
sion required, a few hundred pounds of iron 
in a day’s time in a condition fitted for the 
use of the blacksmith, after which his prim- 
itive forge remained idle until there was a 
farther demand. To this day such furnaces 
are found in the mountains of North Caro- 
lina, and furnish the bar-iron ‘required for 
the wants of the rural population. 

An interesting episode in the history of 
the American iron manufacture is afforded 
by the attempts of the early explorers to 
utilize the black iron sand which is found 
at many points along our sea-board, from 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Capes of the 


Chesapeake, and early in the last century, 


under the name of the Virginia sand iron, 
was the subject of unsuccessful attempts to 
treat it for the extraction ofiron. At length 
the Rev. Jared Elliot, of Killingworth, Con- 


| necticut, grandson of John Elliot, the apos- 
In the colonial period, and even during 


tle of the Indians, after many experiments 
on the iron sand, which is found in consid- 
erable quantities on the south coast of that 
State, succeeded by the aid of the German 
bloomary in resolving the problem, and made 
blooms of malleable iron of fifty pounds 
weight, for which discovery he was in 1761 
awarded a medal by the Society of Arts, of 
London. He informs us that his son had, 
moreover, been able to convert this iron into 
steel of superior quality, and would have es- 
tablished a manufactory of it but for the 
act of Parliament passed at that time pro- 
hibiting the production of steel in the col- 
onies. It is curious to see this forgotten 
discovery brought up again in our day, and 
applied to these sands on the southern shore 
of Long Island, and more successfully at 
Moisie, in the Lower St. Lawrence. Still 
more worthy of note is it that this prim- 
itive bloomary furnace, discarded in Eu- 
rope, has been improved by American in- 
genuity, enlarged, fitted with a hot blast, 
water tuyéres, and other modern appliances, 
so that in the hands of skilled workmen in 
Northern New York it affords for certain 
ores an economical mode of making a supe- 
rior malleable iron, of which about 50,000 
tons are thus produced yearly. A large part 
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of this product is consumed at Pittsburg for 
the manufacture of cutlery steel of excel- 
lent quality. 

The first half century of the republic saw 
but little progress in the manufacture of 
iron, and the total amount produced in 1810 
is estimated at only 54,000 tons, which is not 
equal to the present annual yield of four or 
five of our modern blast-furnaces. During 
this period charcoal was the only fuel em- 
ployed, and the first great step in our iron 
manufacture was the use of anthracite. At- 
tempts were made to employ a mixture of 
this fuel with charcoal at Mauch Chunk, 
Pennsylvania, in 1820, and at Kingston, Mas- 
sachusetts, with the anthracite of Rhode 
Island, in 1827, but the way to the solution 
of the problem was finally prepared by the 
introduction of the hot blast in 1831, and in 
1833 a patent was granted in the United 
States for the smelting of iron with anthra- 
cite by the aid of a blast of heated air. The 
first successful attempt to use anthracite 
alone in this country seems to have been in 
1838, near Mauch Chunk, with a furnace 
twenty-one and a half feet high, producing 
two tons of iron daily. From this the in- 
dustry spread, and in 1840 there were six 
furnaces employing this fuel, and making 
sach from thirty to fifty tons weekly of pig- 
iron. To-day our anthracite furnaces are 
many of them sixty and even eighty feet in 
height, producing from 250 to 300 tons of 
iron in a week. Of 680 furnaces in the 
United States in 1873, 226 consumed anthra- 
cite, and produced nearly one-half of all the 
pig-iron made. 

From its purity, hardness, and power of 
resisting the weight of the charge, this fuel 
is unrivaled for the purpose of iron smelt- 
ing. This coal supplies the furnaces of East- 
ern Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and to a 
great extent those of Eastern New York and 
of Maryland; but as we approach the cen- 
tral region of Pennsylvania its use is grad- 
ually replaced by that of charcoal and of 
coke from the semi-bituminous coals, while 
further westward the coke of the true bitu- 
minous coals, of which that of Connelsville 
is the type, is the principal fuel, until we 
reach the western border of the great Appa- 
lachian field, where, in Ohio, are found the 
free- burning splint or block coals, which 
san be used in the smelting furnace in the 
raw state either alone or with an admixture 
of coke. The ores of the coal measures of 
Southern Ohio, known as the Hanging Rock 
district, have hitherto been smelted with 
charcoal, which is now being replaced by 
the block coal of the region. Similar coals 
on the eastern and western borders of the 
Illinois coal-field are also used for iron 
smelting. 

The relations of the ore to the fuel are of 
great importance to the development of the 
iron industry. Thus of the ores of Lake Su- 


perior a small portion only is smelted with 
charcoal in the region, and by far the great- 
er part is brought southward by the lakes— 
some to Chicago to be smelted with the coal 


|of Indiana, and much more to Cleveland, 


| Where it is met by the block coal of Ohio, 








| 


and in still larger quantities is carried south- 
ward to the mines of this coal, chiefly in the 
Chenango and Mahoning valleys, or as far 
as Pittsburg, to be smelted with the coke 
of that region. In like manner the rich 
ores of Missouri find their way to the block 
coals of Indiana, to Southeastern Ohio, and 
even to Pittsburg, filling the returning ves- 
sels which have gone down the Ohio River 
laden with coal. In the East the iron fur- 
naces consuming anthracite are not direct- 
ly in the coal region, but scattered through 
the eastern part of Pennsylvania, and the 
adjacent portions of Maryland, New Jer- 
sey, and New York, sometimes, mornover, at 
points more or less remote from the ore beds 
which supply them. In the valley of the 
Hudson the anthracite comes half-way to 
meet the rich ores of Lake Champlain, and 
even on the shores of this lake may be seen 
large blast-furnaces smelting the ores of the 
vicinity with the help of the anthracite 
brought as back freight by the vessels car- 
rying the supplies of ore southward. The 
ores from the crystalline rocks, on account 
of their greater richness, can support the 
cost of a longer freight than the poorer ores 
found within the paleozoic basin, and they 
have, moreover, the advantage in many cases 
of yielding a purer iron. The early manu- 
facturers of Bessemer steel in this country 
were under the necessity of bringing their 
supplies of pig-iron from Cumberland, in 
England, and ores have even been brought 
from Spain and Algeria to be smelted with 
anthracite for the manufacture of Bessemer 
pig metal. Recently, however, it has been 
found that by careful selection the erystal- 
line ores from our Eastern regions may be 
made to yield a pig-iron suitable for this 
purpose, while the region beyond the Alle- 
ghanies gets its supply of Bessemer metal 
from the ores of Lake Superior or of Mis- 
souri. 

The history of the growth of the iron 
manufacture in the United States within 
the last fifty years exhibits a remarkable 
progress. From a production of 54,000 tons 
in 1810, it had become 165,000 tons in 1830, 
347,000 tons in 1840, and 600,000 tons in 1850, 
as near as can be estimated. In 1860, it had 
reached 919,870; in 1870, 1,865,000; and in 
1872, 2,880,070 tons; while the diminished 
production of 1873, 2,695,434 tons, shows al- 
ready the effect of the depression under 
which the iron interest of the country still 
suffers. Of the production of 1873, very 


nearly one-half was made in Pennsylvania, 
and not less than 1,249,673 tons with anthra- 
cite, while the total amount of charcoal- 
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made pig-iron was only 524,127 tons, to which 
is to be added 50,000 tons of malleable iron 
made by the direct process in bloomaries. 
The importation of foreign iron and steel 
for 1872 was 795,655 tons; for 1873, 371,164 
tons; and for 1874, less than 200,000 tons. 
From the figures for 1872 and 1873 we may 
conclude that the consumption in the Unit- 
ed States was then equal to about 3,500,000 
tons of iron yearly. 

The great demand for iron in this coun- 
try for the purposes of railway construction, 
together with the high prices in Great Brit- 
ain in 1872 and 1873, led to a large increase 
in the number of blast-furnaces. 
two years just named eighty-three furnaces, 
some of them among the largest in the coun- 
try, were finished and put into blast, and 
the whole number in operation in the au- 
tumn of 1873 was estimated at 636, hav- 
ing a capacity of producing not less than 
4,371,277 tons of pig-iron, while a later esti- 
mate from the same source, the American 
Iron and Steel Association, gives in July, 
1874, a capacity of 4,500,000 tons, or about 
1,000,000 more than the greatest consump- 
tion yet reached. Even at the previous rate 
of increase, many years must elapse before 
the country can consume such an amount 
of iron, and with the general prostration of 
business, and especially of the iron trade, in 
1874, we are not surprised to find that a very 
large proportion of these furnaces is now 
out of blast, and that the selling price of 
pig-iron at the beginning of 1875 is below 
that at which it can be made at some of the 
furnaces. For the future the iron manu- 
facturers of our country must strive for 
progress not only in the selection of ores 
and fuels, but in improvements in the con- 
struction and the management of furnaces, 
in all of which directions great economies 
remain to be effected, as the results obtain- 
ed in late years by the skill and high science 
of British iron-masters abundantly show. 
In this way we may hope before long to ri- 
val not only in quality but in cheapness the 
iron products of other countries. With the 
boundless resources of coal and iron which 
our country affords, it is only a question of 
how soon we can successfully contend with 
Great Britain in foreign markets. The en- 
tire iron production of the world was in 
1856 about 7,000,000 tons, and in 1874 it was 
estimated at 15,000,000 tons, of which, at 
both of these periods, about one-half was 
furnished by Great Britain. It is supposed 
by Mr. A. 8S. Hewitt that at the end of the 
century the demand will amount to not less 
than 25,000,000 tons. The present immense 
production is already taxing heavily the re- 


In the | 


no other country offers advantages compar- 
able with the United States. The day is 
therefore not far distant when, in the words 
of Mr. Hewitt, all rivalry between the two 
nations in iron production must pass away. 

So long as the business of iron smelting 
was prosperous, and the profits were, as has 
been the case for the past few years in most 
| parts of the country, very large, considera- 
| tions of economy in the production of iron 
| were too much neglected, but for the future 
| all this must be changed. It is probable 

that before long we shall see some of the 
|old furnaces and furnace sites abandoned, 
and a transfer of capital and skilled labor 
from many of the present centres of produc- 
| tion to points where iron can be made at 
| lower rates. Questions of freight of the raw 
materials will be closely considered, and new 
fields will be sought where the associations 
of ores of iron with coal suitable for smelt- 
ing them will enable pig-iron to be pro- 
duced more cheaply than where both the 
ore and the fuel are brought from afar. In 
districts like Fayette County and the Johns- 
town and Broad Top coal-fields in Pennsy]- 
vania, and along the western outcrop of the 
great Appalachian coal-field in Eastern Ohio, 
where the characteristic iron ores of the coal 
measures are more abundant than farther 
eastward, and are accompanied with coals 
suitable for their reduction, these conditions 
for the cheap production of iron exist. While 
the ores thus found in proximity to the coal 
are adapted for the production of all the or- 
dinary qualities of iron, the increasing ex- 
port of coal from this western border to the 
regions northward and westward permits 
the bringing back at low rates of freight of 
the rich ores of Missouri and Michigan, 
which are adapted to the making of Besse- 
mer steel. The southward extension of this 
great coal-field into West Virginia, Eastern 
Kentucky and Tennessee, and Northern Ala- 
bama also offers great facilities for the cheap 
manufacture of iron from native ores, which 
will at no distant day be utilized. 

The copper mines of the United States 
next claim our attention. Throughout the 
crystalline rocks which form the eastern 
border of the paleozoic basin ores of this 
metal are pretty abundantly distributed, 
|and are now mined and treated for the ex- 
| traction of the copper in Vermont, Pennsyl- 
| vania, North Carolina, and Eastern Tennes- 
see, besides which ores from other localities 

along this belt, and from various regions to 
the westward of the great basin, are brought 
to Baltimore and to the vicinity of Boston 
| for reduction. The total production from all 
| these sources, which has never been greater 








sources of England, which obtains a large | than at present, is, however, estimated at 
proportion of its purer ores from foreign | less than 2500 tons—an amount inconsider- 
countries, and a period will soon be reached | able when compared with the production 
when she can no longer meet the world’s | of the mines of Lake Superior. In these, 
increasing demand, for the supply of which | unlike the mines just mentioned, and, in- 





deed, unlike most others in the world, the 
copper, instead of being in the condition of 
an ore—that is to say, mineralized and dis- 
guised by combination with sulphur or with 
oxygen and other bodies, from which it must 
be separated by long and costly chemical 
processes—is found in the state of pure met- 
al, and needs only to be mechanically sepa- 
rated from the accompanying rocky matters 
previous to melting into ingot copper. The 
history of the copper region on the south 
shore of Lake Superior is famous in the an- 
nals of American mining. The metal, which 
in many cases is found in masses of all sizes 
up to many tons in weight, was known and 
used by the aboriginal races, and the traces 
of their rude mining operations are still met 
with. The first modern attempts at extract- 
ing this native copper, in 1771, were unsuc- 
cessful, and it was not until 1843 that the 
attention of mining adventurers was again 
turned toward this region. Numerous mines 
were opened, and a period of reckless specu- 
lation followed, which ended, in 1847, in the 
failure and abandonment of nearly all the 
enterprises which had been begun. They 
were, however, soon resumed under wiser 
management, and have been followed up 
with remarkable success. At first the op- 
erations were chiefly directed to the ex- 
traction of the great masses of native cop- 





per which were found distributed in an ir- | 


regular manner in veins or fissures in the 
rocks, and yielded in some cases large prof- 
its; but with the exhaustion of these a more 
abundant and regular source of supply has 
been found in layers of a soft earthy mate- 
rial, known as ash beds, containing metallic 
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copper finely disseminated, or in beds of a} 


conglomerate of which pure copper forms 
the cementing material. The successful 
working of these two kinds of deposits has 


been arrived at only by well-directed skill | 


in management, and by mechanical appli- 
ances which diminish the costs of mining, 


copper thus lost could have been saved, 
would have yielded 400 tons additional, 
which, inasmuch as the costs of mining, 
crushing, and washing were already paid 
by the first 800 tons, would have been clear 
profit. One of the best-known mines in the 
region, which has been worked with con- 
tinued success since its opening, in 1849, 
produced, in 1872, 1138 tons of fine copper, 
to obtain which over 100,000 tons of rock 
were mined, and over 60,000 tons of this se- 
lected for stamping and washing, so that 
the copper yielded was only 1.12 per cent., 
yet the profits of the year’s working were 
$200,000. It would be foreign to our plan 
to describe modes of treatment, but state- 
ments of results like this serve to show 
what may be obtained by the application 
of skill and science to mining industry. At 
the Calumet and Hecla mine, the most re- 
markable one of the Lake Superior region, 
from 700 to 800 tons of rock are now treated 
daily, and yield about four per cent. of me- 
tallie copper, which, when converted into 
ingots, costs about thirteen cents the pound 
—a price far below that at which it can be 
extracted from the less rich deposits of the 
region or from the ores of the metal by the 
ordinary process of smelting. This mine 
produced of ingot copper, in 1872, 9717 tons, 
and in 1874, 9918 tons, of 2000 pounds. The 
crude copper from these mines, as delivered 
to the refiners, who melt it into ingots, yields 
on an average about eighty per cent. of met- 
al—a fact to be borne in mind in consulting 
the statements of production, which are gen- 
erally given for the unrefined product. The 
amount of copper yielded by the Lake Supe- 
rior region from its opening, in 1845, to 1858 
is estimated at 18,000 tons. From about 





| 4100 tons in the latter year the production 


has shown a progressive increase, with some 
slight fluctuations, to the present time. It 


| equaled, for 1873, 18,514 tons, and for 1874 


crushing, and washing the rock, and reduce 
to a minimum the inevitable loss of copper | which at eighty per cent. equals 173,704 tons 


in the waste material. No mining industry 


not less than 22,235 tons, making an aggre- 
gate for the past thirty years of 217,134 tons, 


of ingot copper. The total yield of ingot 


illustrates more strikingly than this the im- copper for the lake region in 1874 is esti- 


portance of such economies. 
may be made to yield one part in a hundred 
of metallic copper can, under favorable con- 
ditions, be treated with profit, and the res- 
idue in such a case may still contain one- 
half as much more copper, which is lost. A 
mine in this region a few years since yield- 
ed annually, from the treatment of 1,200,000 
tons of rock, 800 tons of metallic copper, be- 
ing at the rate of two-thirds of one per cent., 
and this amount, at the price of copper then 
prevailing, was just sufficient to pay all the 
costs of extraction. The residues showed 
by assay the presence, in a finely divided 
state, of as much more copper, and it is ev- 
ident that a greater perfection in the proc- 
ess of extraction, by which one-half of the 


| 





A rock which | mated by Caswell at 17,327 tons, to which he 


adds for the production from the ores of the 
metal 2375 tons, making a total production 
for the United States of 19,702 tons of cop- 
per. This exceeds considerably the domes- 
tic consumption, and accordingly we find 
that there were exported in 1874 not less 
than 4500 tons of copper. The supply of 
native copper from the mines of the lake 
region will probably continue to increase, 
and in years to come the working of the 
great deposits of copper ores which abound 
both in the Eastern and Western portions 
of our country will add largely to the pro- 
duction, so that henceforth the United States 
is destined to furnish considerable quanti- 
ties of copper to foreign markets. The price 
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of this metal is subject to remarkable fluc- 
tuations. Thus from fifty-five cents the 
pound in 1864 it gradually fell to nineteen 
in 1870, rising again to forty-five cents in 
1872, and, falling once more to nineteen in 
the summer of 1874, rose to twenty-four cents 
at the close of the year. 

It yet remains to speak of our mines of 
gold and silver. Although gold is distrib- 
uted in greater or less quantity throughout 
the mountain ranges which form the east- 


ern rim of the great basin, its presence was | 


not made known till 1799, when it was discov- 
ered in the soil in Cabarrus County, North 
Carolina. For the next twenty-five years 
small quantities of gold were gathered by 
washing from the earth at various points 


from the Potomac to Alabama; but it was | 


not until 1825 that the precious metal was 


found in veins of quartz both in North Car- | 


olina and Virginia. The whole amount of 
gold got from this Southern region up to 


1227 is estimated at only $110,000 ; but with | 


the opening of the gold-bearing veins a 
rapid increase in production took place, and 
in 1837 branch mints were established by 
the government in North Carolina and in 
Georgia, where they existed up to the time 
of the late civil war; before which, howev- 
er, the gold production of the region had 
greatly fallen off, these mines having been 
deserted for the richer ones of the western 
coast. The whole amount of gold from this 
region for three-quarters of a century up to 
1873 is estimated at about $20,000,000; but 
for the last year mentioned it amounted 
only to $160,000, the chief part of which was 
from North Carolina. 

The great supply of precious metals has 
come from the western half of our territory. 
The vast region from the eastern base of 
the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific presents 
geographical features very different from 
those of the great Eastern paleozoic basin. 
Its numerous nearly parallel mountain 
ranges, to which the collective name of the 
Cordilleras has been appropriately applied, 
are rich in mineral treasures, which, as 
pointed out by Blake and by King, may be 
described as arranged in parallel zones, co- 
inciding with the mountain belts. Along 
the Pacific coast range are deposits of quick- 
silver, tin, and chrome, while the belt of the 
Sierra Nevada and the Cascades carries a 
range of copper mines near its base, and a 
line of gold-bearing veins and gold alluvions 
on its western flank. Along the eastern 
slope of the Sierra lies a zone of silver 
mines stretching into Mexico, and including 
the great Comstock lode of Nevada, while 
silver ores abound in the subordinate ranges 
between the Sierra and the Wahsatch. 
silver-lead ores of New Mexico, Utah, and 
Western Montana, and the still more east- 
ern gold deposits of New Mexico, Colorado, 
Wyoming, and Montana, follow the same 


The | 


general law of distribution. We can, with- 
in our present limits, do little more than 
note some of the principal points in the his- 
tory of the opening of these mining regions, 
and give some figures which serve to show 
the vast mineral wealth of the Cordilleras. 
The gold of California was noticed by 
sarly Spanish explorers, and was again dis- 
covered on the Colorado River, just a centu- 
ry since, in 1775, but attracted no attention 
| till its rediscovery early in 1848, when the 
existence of very rich gold alluvions was 
|made known. A rapid immigration to the 
lregion at once followed, and it was re- 
ported in August of that year that the 
daily production of gold was from $30,000 to 
$50,000. It was not until 1851 that the gold- 
bearing veins were discovered, and the 
larger part of the gold of California has 
been got from the placers, as the alluvions 
are called. It is from the partial exhaust- 
|ion of these that the production has of late 
years considerably diminished. In 1848 it 
was estimated at $10,000,000, and reached 
its maximum of $65,000,000 in 1853. In 
| 1870 it had fallen to $25,000,000, and reached 
$19,000,000 in 1873, but rose again in 1874 to 
$20,300,000. The total yield, since the open- 
ing of the mines in 1848, amounts to more 
| than $1,000,000,000. The working of the 
| gold-bearing veins and of the deeper allu- 
| vions or placers has of late been systema- 
tized and greatly improved, and from the 
abundance and richness of these, and the 
persistence of the veins in depth, this re- 
gion may be expected to produce great 
amounts of gold for generations to come. 
From California explorations were soon 
carried both northward and eastward, and 
in addition to the gold of Oregon, Idaho 
and Washington Territories, the vast silver 
deposits of Nevada were made known. It 
| was in 1859 that silver ore was first discov- 
ered on what has since been known as the 
Comstock lode—a vein which, viewed in the 
| light of recent developments, is one of the 
| most remarkable known in the history of 
mining. This lode, of great breadth, has 
been traced for a length of over five miles, 
and worked for more than four miles, in 
some places to a depth of 1500 feet. The 
| ore has not been rich, seldom yielding over 
| fifty dollars to the ton, and often less than 
| one-half that amount, yet such has been its 
| abundance that the production of the vein 
from its first working, in 1860, up to 1868 was 
| $81,500,000, and up to the close of 1874 it had 
yielded a total amount of about $180,000,000, 
| with very large profits to the miners. The 
| bullion extracted from these ores contains 
an amount of gold equal to about one-third 
of the entire value. Other silver-producing 
districts, second only in importance to that 
of Virginia City, which is the site of the 
Comstock lode, have since been discovered 
in Nevada, and the value of the bullion 
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from the State in 1872 amounted to not less 
than $25,000,000, of which $13,500,000 were 
from this lode. For the calendar year 1873 
it equaled $31,666,000, of which $21,756,000 
were from Virginia City; and the returns 
for the first half of 1874 show a still increas- 


of recent discoveries can not fail to be a 


| still farther depreciation of its value. 


ing production. During the latter months | 


of the year remarkable discoveries have 
been announced in the Comstock lode, which 
appear to surpass all previous developments 
in that region. An enormous mass of ore, 
in great part below a depth of 1500 feet, has 
been exposed, far richer than any thing 
hitherto found in the lode, and said to yield 
an average of many hundred dollars to the 
ton. Some of the recently published esti- 


mates of the value of this discovery are | 


probably exaggerated, but there seems little 


doubt that the amount of treasure now re- | 


vealed will exceed the whole production of 
the lode up to the present time. 

The existence of silver-bearing lead ores 
in Utah was known as early as 1863, but the 
first attempt to develop them was made in 
1870, when a few thousand tons of ore were 
shipped from the Emma mine eastward over 
the Union Pacific Railroad. In 1872, how- 
ever, the production of this region had 
reached a value of $3,250,000; in 1873, of 


$3,750,000; and in 1874, very nearly $6,000,000. | 


The ores are in great abundance, but are 
often not rich enough to support the cost of 
transportation, while, on the other hand, 
the great rarity of fuel renders their treat- 
ment on the spot very costly. The aver- 
age value of the ores exported, chiefly to 
the eastern and western sea-boards, in 1873 
was $115 a ton, besides which a large quan- 
tity was reduced in the region, yielding 
what is called base bullion, that is, lead car- 
rying silver and some gold, and valued at 
from $200 to $250, the lead being there esti- 
mated at about $50 the ton. In some estab- 
lishments in Utah the precious metals are 
extracted from the lead before shipment. 
The fuel is in part charcoal and in part coke 
sent from Pennsylvania to Utah. The lead 
furnished to the United States markets from 
the silver-lead ores of Utah and Nevada in 


lead production of Missouri was 15,000, and 
that of Iowa, Illinois, and Wisconsin only 
5500 tons. 

The silver production of the United 
States was altogether insignificant until 
1861, when the Comstock lode gave $2,000,000 
of silver, since which time there has been a 
steady increase to $36,500,000 in 1873, giving 
a total production of $189,000,000. It is 
probable that for some years to come the 
supply of silver from the mines of the Cor- 
dilleras will be much greater than in the 
past. Already within the last four years 
the immense production of silver in this 
country has considerably reduced its price 
in the markets of the world, and the effect 


The history of the mining of our gold and 
silver would be imperfect without a notice 
of the quicksilver of California, as it is by 
its aid that nearly the whole of these pre- 
cious metals, with the exception of the sil- 
ver of the lead ores, is extracted.. Quick- 
silver ore was discovered in California as 
early as 1849, and the mines openec soon 
after have not only continued to supply the 
wants of the immense gold and silver indus- 
try of the West, but since 1852 have furnish- 
ed large quantities for exportation to Mex- 
ico, South America, China, and Australia. 
This amounted in 1865 to 44,000 flasks of 
seventy-six and a half pounds each, or 
3,366,000 pounds of quicksilver. The in- 
creased demand for this metal for the treat- 
ment of our silver ores, and the diminished 
production of the mines, have since reduced 
considerably the exportation. In no other 
region of the globe, however, is the ore of 
quicksilver so widely distributed as in Cali- 
fornia, and there is reason to believe that 
from the opening and working of new de- 
posits the production will soon be much in- 
creased—a result which will be stimulated 
by the present high price of quicksilver and 
its scarcity in foreign markets. 

We have noticed the falling off in the 
yield of gold from California which began 
in 1853. It was not until 1860 that sup- 
plies of this metal from other districts ap- 
peared, rising from $1,000,000 in that year 
to $28,000,000 in 1866, since which time there 
has been a gradual falling off from these also, 
so that while for 1873 the gold of California 
equaled $19,000,000, that from other sources 
in the Western United States was $17,000,000, 
making a production of $36,000,000, that 
of the entire world being estimated at 
$100,000,000. Dr. R. W. Raymond, to whom 


| we are indebted for these figures, gives the 


entire gold product of the country from 1847 
to 1873 inclusive at $1,240,750,000; and if to 
that we add his calculation of the silver pro- 
duced up to that date, equal to $189,000,000, 


| we shall have $1,429,750,000. Adding to this 
1874 is estimated at 26,000 tons, while the | 


the figures for 1874, which exceed a little 
those. of 1873, we have a grand total of over 


| $1,500,000,000 of gold and silver as the pro- 


| duction of the territory between the eastern 


base of the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific 
since the opening of the mines of California 
in 1847. 

There are many mineral resources in the 
United States besides those already men- 
tioned which might justly claim a place in 
a sketch like the present. Among them are 
the ores of chrome, zinc, lead, and nickel, 
now extensively mined; the extensive salt 
deposits in New York, Michigan, Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio, Virginia, and West Virginia, which 
now supply to a great extent the markets 
of the country; the mineral phosphates of 
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the vicinity of Charleston, South Carolina, 
which are not only manufactured into fer- 
tilizers for domestic consumption, but large- 
ly exported to Great Britain ; and the gran- 
ites, marbles, sandstones, roofing slates, and 
other materials of construction, which are 
now the objects of large and profitable in- 
dustries.. We have, however, selected, in 
preference to any of these, coal, petroleum, 
iron, copper, silver, and gold, which, from 
their great pecuniary value and their di- 


| ties of that country. 


tectural skeletons on the Pincian Hill, and 
he had a chance to examine them. The 
young girl had one of those pure English 
faces of bloom and child-like freshness, and 
sunny golden hair, which one notices espe- 
cially in Rome, among the dark-eyed beau- 
She was very young, 
but there was more firmness and decision in 


| her face than in that of her portly mother, 


| full of eloquent feeling. 


rect connection with material progress, have | 


been among the most important elements in 
our national growth and prosperity. 
T. STERRY HUNT. 
Boston, MAssacuUSsETTS, 

PAUL EVELETH’S PORTRAIT. 
FFNHE crowd in the Piazza del Popolo wait- 
ed in breathless expectation. Oppo- 
site, in the light of the clear April evening, 
the Pincian Hill rose greenly, with its palm- 
trees plainly defined. But there was some- 
thing more: an odd structure, a skeleton— 
the ghost, we might say, of many architect- 
ural fancies—rose up weird and white, with 
the background of green gloom. The Ital- 
ian soldiers were walking about with ap- 


parent nonchalance but real vigilance, for | 


there was always danger of a republican 
outbreak when the people were assembled 
en masse; and what more fitting time than 
the birthday of Rome for a grand émeute? 
Yes, that was the cause of the gather- 
ing; a very problematic event—at least the 
share which the twins had in it, and the date 
more problematic still—but it was enough 
to bring the féte-loving people together, and 
better than the old days, when the captives 
were butchered to make a Roman holiday. 
Seats had been arranged and hired out, 
and those who were comfortably settled in 
them looked out complacently on their poor- 
er neighbors in the piazza, who were jostled 
about by the crowd and military. 
Whenever there was an unusual commo- 
tion a portly lady in one of the seats would 
ery out: “There’s a scrimmage. Wotever 
are they hup to now? I’m sure I ’eard a 
shot. Oh, Cathie, just fancy a revolution!” 
Then a very gentle voice would answer: 
“Oh no, mamma; there’s not a bit of dan- 
ger. Paul is certain of that.” 
And then a manly growl succeeded, with 
something re-assuring and a little impatient. 
Niel Stanley, an American artist, who had 
come to Rome to try and discover the art 
of selling pictures, began to grow curious 
about his neighbors after a while, and cast 
a backward glance in search of the voice. 
He had lived among Italians for years, and 
associated largely with long-haired, specta- 
cled German artists, so that the sound of 
pure refined English was a treat to him. 


All the party were staring at the archi- 


and her eyes, clear, limpid, and blue, were 
The face suited 
the voice, Niel decided, as he viewed with 
the eye of an artist this fresh face, like an 


| English violet, and noted the long half-un- 
| curled locks of sunshiny hair which lay in 


such beautiful contrast over her black vel- 
vet dress. Her hat was of black velvet 


|also. A long black ostrich plume floated 
| back among the golden curls. The lady 





| 








mamma, a comfortable-looking woman of 
forty-five, the lines of her face lost some- 
what indefinitely in folds of fat, had been 
handsome too in her way, and was stylishly 
dressed, but something about her seemed to 
indicate a lack of refinement. Perhaps Niel 
decided this because he had heard her voice 
and language, perhaps because she had an 
overblown and flushed appearance, or be- 
cause she was such a contrast to the young 
girl at her side. But these contrasts are 
constantly met in life, so that one wonders 
how this mother can have such a daugh- 
ter, or how this daughter can have such a 
mother, continually. 

Niel found himself wondering. And then 
he remembered Paul. What was Paul like? 

Paul was like a hundred other English- 
men, cnly somewhat dark, and not so well- 
fed-looking. He had an absent expression, 
as if he hardly saw the arrangements for 
the fire-works or the beautiful girl at his 
side. Then Niel noticed that his coat had 
a very clerical cut, that his tie was white, 
and that he must be either a theological 
student or a clergyman. “And very High- 
Church at that,” decided Niel, as a blaze of 
light called his wandering eyes off to the 
display on the hill. Suddenly, as if touched 
by an enchanter’s wand, the buildings whose 
skeletons had stood out in such bold relief 
blazed into colored light. Wonderful, mys- 
terious, beautiful, all the pride of Italy was 
there arrayed. The Campidoglio in white 
light, the Cathedral of Milan with starry 
pinnacles all aflame with crimson and em- 
erald gems, the grand St. Peter’s in living 
characters of flame, Pisa’s tower, and many 
other structures, shone resplendent against 
the dark green background of the Pincian 
Hill, while across the whole, and seeming to 
fence off the whole from the surging mass 
of people, was a heavy festooned garland of 
green leaves and immense roses in burning 
light. Then the fountains themselves in the 
Piazza del Popolo sent up torrents of fire 
instead of water. Wonderful indeed were 





those fountains of fire. The voice of the En- 
glish dame was heard, amidst the murmur 
of admiration, “ Well, now, they couldn’t do 
better than that in England.” Being a loy- 
al subject of Queen Victoria, she could utter 
no higher praise. 

“T never saw any thing half as fine,” said 
Paul, “and I believe nothing better could 
be gotten up, except, perhaps, in St. Peters- 
burg, where they ‘beat creation,’ as the 
Americans say.” 

Niel was surprised to hear so lively a re- 
mark emanating from the abstracted High- 
Churchman. He began to speculate on the 


young man’s relative position toward the | 
ladies. Was he a brother? Niel rather | 


hoped he was; but that supposition was 
put at rest speedily by his addressing the 
portly dame as aunt. 

“Well, I do say that Rome is entertain- 
ing,” cried the elder lady, enthusiastically. 


“There’s things to suit every taste—ruins | 


and antiquities for the antiquarians, statu- 
ary and pictures for the artistic, mosaics and 
all sorts of jewelry for the people that like 
to adorn themselves, and even fine horses 
for the horsy young men; but I must say 
it’s painful to see all that money lavished in 
the churches while the people are starving. 
I hope some day true evangelical religion 
will be spread abroad in this benighted 
land. There! I never saw such a Roman 
candle in my life. I suppose these things 


were invented here, and so they call them | 


Roman candles.” 

Now the hill and the skeletons of the va- 
rious buildings were lit with Bengal-lights, 
white, green, and red, with a curious and 
beautiful effect; and then the surging crowd 
began to move out of the square. The pag- 
eant was over, and Niel felt almost sorry 
to go. He lingered a little till he saw the 
party moving off in front of him. The gen- 
tleman Paul was just at his side when a 


man in a priest dress passed, saying to him | 


in an audible whisper, “To-morrow at An- 
gelus.” 

Niel started. It seemed as if the mysteri- 
ous words must be meant for him; but he 


saw Paul’s face just then, and the strange | 


trouble on it showed him that there was 
some mystery there. He felt an inexplica- 
ble interest in the whole party, and wan- 
dered away with a feeling that he had part- 
ed with some friends. He had few lady 
acquaintances in Rome, and to-night he felt 
a sort of hunger for society. He had been 
wrapped up in his work, and it seemed to 
suffice him, but now he wanted something 
more. “I will go to Mrs. Grant’s party to- 
morrow night ; I may meet them there.” 
We are more privileged than Niel, and 
can follow the party home to their hand- 
some rooms in the Piazza di Spagna. A 
very short walk indeed, during which Mr. 
Paul did not speak, but looked gloomily 
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| about him, with an abstracted look, as if 
his soul was far away. Cathie cast an un- 
easy glance at him once in a while, while 
the mother prattled on in a harmless, un- 
suspecting way. They had spent the whole 
| winter in Rome together, and the time of 
their visit was drawing to a close; but Mrs. 
Despard’s heart swelled with triumph when 
she remembered what she had accomplish- 
ed that winter. She felt like saying, “ My 
power and the might of my hand hath done 
this thing.” Paul Eveleth, her favorite 
nephew, an orphan, and immensely rich, 
had offered himself to Cathie, and been ac- 
| cepted. Her cup of bliss seemed to overflow 
whenever she thought of it. “He might 
have been caught by some horrid match- 
making mother,” she thought. “Now we 
keep the fortune in the family, and he will 
make Cathie an excellent husband—some- 
what priggish, perhaps, and High-Church ; 
but that is better than talking horse and 
going to clubs, as most of the young men do 
nowadays.” 

Paul, for his part, had little dreamed of a 
| wife in planning his visit to Rome. Indeed, 
he had been strongly imbued with the idea 
that celibacy was the best for the clergy, 
and all his thoughts were of altars and rood- 
screens and vestments and altar cloths and 
the usage of the primitive Church. His 
aunt, Mrs. Despard, had married an Amer- 
| ican, and he had not seen her since he was 
a child. His beautiful cousin he had never 
seen at all. So when Mr. Despard died, and 
| the two came abroad, it so happened that 

they met in Rome, and Cathie’s beautiful 
| face, her sweetness, her fresh, genial nature, 
| did the work. Paul fell madly in love. The 
Church retreated into the background; the 
| celibacy of the clergy was a rag of popery. 
| Paradise opened for him at once. 

And Cathie accepted her fate. She liked 
| her cousin ; she cared for no one else, and 
her mother’s felicity was complete. Not 
that Cathie was poor—she was quite a lit- 
tle heiress in her way, besides being worth 
a million for herself—but then, Mrs. Despard 
argued, “one can’t have too much of a good 
thing, and it was such a comfort to have 
dear Cathie so well provided for.” 

Mrs. Grant’s very pleasant rooms were fill- 
ed the next night with a medley of people 
which one could hardly bring together any 
where but in Rome. There were two or 
three long-haired German artists, who gazed 
entranced through their spectacles at the 
pretty American girls. There were some 
short-haired young ladies, also Americans, 
who studied art in Rome--most of them 
plain-looking, for the gods do not gift many 
with intellect and beauty at once. Mrs. 
Grant had a taste for lions; so most of the 
people present had a mission in life. They 
were workers, whether they worked to a 
purpose or not. 
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Niel Stanley stood with the rest, a looker- 


till he saw a party of three enter, and then 
he made his way near the hostess and in- 
quired about them. ‘Oh, Miss Cathie Des- 


pard and her mother,” said Mrs.Grant. “ You | 


see, I put her first, as she is pre-eminently 
sweet and good. The grave-looking young 
man is her cousin Paul, to whom she is en- 
gaged. But I think just now he is getting 
into the snares of the scarlet woman, and 
the sooner he leaves Rome the better.” 

At these last words the party presented 
themselves to greet the hostess, and Niel 
was introduced at once, and found him- 
self uttering commonplaces to them while 
the words “ engaged to him” kept ringing 
like a knell through his mind. Cathie was 
dressed in a pale lavender crape, with some 


cream-white flowers in her hair. To the | 


artist who had been painting bronze-hued 
Roman girls so long she seemed a vision of 
beauty from another world—one of Fra An- 
gelico’s angels. 


“The strangers will soon be leaving Rome, 


I suppose,” he said, with a curiosity to know | 


how long they were intending to stay. “ Next 
month Mrs. Grant could hardly bring togeth- 
er such a party as this.” 


“No, perhaps not,” answered Cathie ; “but | 


I would’like to see the Roman summer. I 
always have a fancy for seeing more than 
other people, and so few strangers ever 
know any thing of Italy in summer. I’ve 
read that the luxuriance of fruits and flow- 
ers, the beauty of the skies and sunsets, are 
something wonderful.” 

“You are talking to an artist,” said Mrs. 
Grant, laughing, “who understands it all, 
for he has spent a summer here. Where did 
you go last summer, Mr. Stanley ?” 

“To Perugia first; afterward among the 
Alban Mountains.” 

“So you went through the gates and en- 
tered paradise ?” Cathie’said. 

“Yes, on a donkey,” Niel replied, laugh- 
ing. 

“Really now,” interposed Mrs. Despard, 
who had finished her survey of the room, 
“that was charming—to go into the out-of- 
the-way places, and see the habits of the 
people, though they do say they’re very 
dirty in their homes, which I’m sure one 
can see even in the palace of the Csars, 


, 


where they have such grand frescoes, and | 


bedrooms like dog-kennels.” 

“Did you visit Assisi?’ Mr. Paul asked, 
apparently roused to sudden interest. 

“Oh! I thought that would bring you 
out, Paul,” laughed Cathie. “Of course 
you saw the wonderful cathedral, with its 
old dim arches and wonderful frescoes, tell- 
ing the story of the life of St. Francis. Paul 
is perfectly daft about St. Francis, and be- 
lieves all about the thornless roses, and his 
preaching to the birds, and all his miracles. 


| He went to look at the room where he used 
on, but he did not rouse to much interest | 





to live,as reverently as if it had been a 
shrine. The monk who showed us about 
told us wonderful legends of the saints, to 
which Paul listened so devoutly that he 
took us for the faithful, disclosed all the 
riches of the sacristy—and there is as much 
embroidery there as in a bride’s troussean— 
and then invited me to do some work of the 
same sort. I shall never forget that broth- 
er’s blank look when I told him we were 
| Protestants.” 
“T protest against that name,” Paul said. 
“Oh, don’t let us get into Church diseus- 
sions, because they’re the worst kind,” cried 
Mrs. Despard. 
_ “Yes,” archly replied Cathie, “don’t for- 
get the significant line in Betsey and I are 
out: 


} 


‘The fust thing we quarreled about was suthin about 
heaven.’ 

Mr. Stanley, what are you painting now? 

;Can you put the Italian sky on canvas, and 

all those domes and towers quivering in 

golden air?” 

“T have just painted the little boy in a 
sheep-skin who offers violets on the Spanish 
|steps. He devoured chiccory during his 
| sittings; and I supplied him. When he fin- 
ished the chiccory, he finished his sitting.” 
| “Oh, he’s a charming little fellow! Do 
| you— I am very unconventional, but I 

should like to see his portrait.” 

“Do honor my den, then,” Niel exclaimed, 
with a secret joy for which he could find no 
| Teason ; and he found a ecard with his ad- 
| dress, which he handed to Mrs. Despard. 
| “Do you ever paint church interiors?” 
| asked Paul, who had stood for some minutes 
| with a preoccupied air. 
| “No; I wish I could. Whatever knack I 
| have is for faces,” Niel answered. 
| “Tn your own country there can hardly 
| be much to inspire in the way of church ar- 
chitecture now, is there? Allis so new; it 
must be terribly bare and meagre,” inquired 

aul. 

“Yes, I suppose it is,” said Niel. “I am 
ashamed to say I have not reflected much 
about it.” 

And then a dance was commenced, and 
| Niel and Cathie were partners. Paul did 
} 
| 





|not dance, but his eyes followed the fresh 
young face and figure with a gloomy fire in 
them; then he turned abruptly away and 
|}went out on the baleony. There was a 
| strife going on within him, love and duty, 
|or what he believed duty, and he was torn 
| and wounded in the conflict, which was as 
| deadly as the one waged in that quaint old 
| book by Apollyon. Poor Paul! Cathie had 
| forgotten him for the time in the pleasure 
|she found in her new partner. Niel had a 
youthful buoyancy of spirits which some 
‘men keep through all the shocks of time, 
and Cathie was young. Paul had grown 





abstracted of late; he seemed to listen with 
a pitying smile to her fun, as if he had 
reached a higher sphere, and could not drag 
her up with him. Niel met her on her own 
ground, and she felt as if she could talk to 
him forever. So the visit was decided for 
the next day, and Niel looked around at his 
den that night with a sudden feeling of dis- 
cust. He saw cobwebs every where; the 
white curtain hung down limp and drab; 
every thing was in the direst confusion. He 
was up at daylight, and woke the old serv- 
ant from her beauty sleep to set her at work. 
The old Beppina needed all the beauty sleep 
she could get too, for she looked like the old 
hag with the scissors who cuts the thread 
of life in Michael Angelo’s “ Fates.” 

I’m afraid she muttered “accidenza” be- 
tween her teeth as she hobbled about, set- 
ting things to rights, and feeling afraid 
that this was a precedent, and might be re- 
peated many days. Niel, in blissful igno- | 
rance that an “apoplexy” or something as 
dire had been wished him, worked away, 
with an inexpressible cheerfulness in his 
heart which kept bubbling out in bits of 
song. He nailed up fresh white curtains; 
he trained his great ivy vine about the win- | 
dow; ahd then he rushed out to the nearest 
florist’s and expended a week’s patrimony in 
flowers. That poor old man, who had con- 


ceived the grand idea (being a genius in his 
way) of making an enormous wolf with the 


twin brothers imbibing at that savage fount- 
ain the milk of life if not of human kind- 
ness to celebrate the birthday of Rome, 
also with the wild hope that some one would 
be patriotic enough to buy it at the celebra- 
tion for fifteen francs, was now sorrowfully 
taking the flowers apart to make up into 
bouquets. Like many another aspirant, he 
had achieved neither fame nor fortune by 
his venture, and he now put the lot into 
Niel’s hands “ pitifully cheap,” he said. 

So the rooms really put on their brightest 
aspects to welcome the party; and Mrs. Des- 
pard was so charmed with the violet-seller 
that she ordered Cathie’s picture for Paul, 
and after that, Paul’s for Cathie. ‘There 
is so much character in your portraits,” she 
said, with the air of a connoisseur; “ they 
are not like masks. I can almost read their 
thoughts in their eyes.” 


PAUL EVELETH’S PORTRAIT. 





Cathie had gone about in delight. She 
really loved the art, and every bit of a sketch 
had a charm forher. Paul gazed in his ab- | 
stracted way at them, and seemed to look | 
beyond them at something painful. St. | 
Lawrence’s gridiron, perhaps, which faint- 
ly shadowed forth a spiritual meaning of | 
the torture endured by some souls. 

Niel felt like one in a dream when he saw | 
that dainty figure tripping about among | 
his poor belongings, touching this, saying | 
a playful word about that, which cast a 
glamour over all, and lifted them out of the 
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commonplace. Then he was so lonely after 
she was gone, yet he had known her but 
two days. 

After that, during the sittings, they grew 
very well acquainted. Mrs. Despard, being 
a kind-hearted if rather weak woman, and 
seeing no danger now, Cathie being dis- 
posed of, would sit maundering gently of 


| art and the old masters in the most ridicu- 


lous style, but with such good nature that 
Niel could not find it in his heart to langh 
at her. Then was she not Cathie’s mother? 
Paul seldom accompanied his betrothed, and 
when he did, was as grand, gloomy, and pe- 
culiar asever. He had a worn and hagg: 


pat 


ird 
air, as of one who kept long vigils and fasts, 
sometimes fixing on Cathie an adoring look, 
then tearing his eyes away, as if such looks 
were sin. Niel felt an antipathy for the 
man, perhaps because he stood in such a 


|relation to Cathie, or because he despised 


the trickeries of that religion which seemed 
to be fastening him in its toils. And there 


| seemed some crisis impending for which he 
watched and half longed. 


What treasures 
people sometimes pick up in a wreck! 

The crisis did come. One morning Cathie 
missed her sitting. And that evening Niel, 
somewhat anxiously, went to their apart- 


|ment in the Piazza diSpagna. Mrs. Despard 


only was visible, and she sat by the window 
in such a drooping way that Niel read some 
catastrophe in her very attitude. 

She brightened up a little as she saw him. 
“Oh, Mr. Stanley!” she cried; “I’m glad to 
see you. We are all in a sad way here.” 

“T hope Miss Cathie is not ill?” Niel ex- 
claimed, in some alarm. 

“Oh, she has a headache, poor child; she 
has not left her room since—since Well, 
I may as well tell you all, Mr. Stanley. You 
knew of her engagement to her cousin Paul?” 

“Yes, I knew it,” Niel answered. 

“Well, the infatuated fellow came last 
night to break it off. He is going into the 
Romish priesthood, going to be one of those 
fat fellows in brown with ropes around their 
waists—pity they weren’t round their necks, 
Isay. Benedictines? yes, I think that’s it.” 

Niel was astonished. And yet there had 
always been a mysticism about Paul. This 
explained all. ' 

“Of course the wretches want his money 
for the Church, and they understand all 
wiles. I have seen the priests following 
him up, but I didn’t know he was so weak- 
minded; and I know he'll be miserable, poor 
fellow, for he is so fond of Cathie. She thinks 
more about him than she does about herself. 
She says she is sure that he will wake up 
from this mad frenzy to find all lost.” 

“Fortune and bride,” Niel suggested. “It 
will be enough to make him a real maniac 
when that hour comes.” 

“Well, here we are, all adrift, as you may 
say,” sighed Mrs. Despard; “every plan de- 
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stroyed, Cathie with spirits for nothing. For 
my part, I have decided to go home at once— 
or at least, if Cathie consents, we might 
spend a month or two at the Baths of Lucca, 
and then go. Home is the best place for the 
sorrowful. And, you see, it’s not as if Paul 
was a stranger; he’s my own sister’s son, 
and been brought up most evangelically.” 

Niel was horror-struck at the idea of their 
going so soon. 

“And Miss Cathie’s portrait?” he sug- 


gested. 


“Oh, well, perhaps you can finish that | 


from memory,” said the mother. ‘I’m sure 
I never could persuade poor dear Cathie to 
sit again; and it would always remind her 
of Paul. Still, finish it, and I can put it 
away for happier days.” 

“T know her face by heart, and will finish 
it at once,” said Niel. “You will be here a 
week or 80, I suppose ?” 

“Oh yes; we can not get ready before,” 
answered Mrs. Despard, with a sigh. And 
after a time Niel found the social atmos- 
phere so depressing that he left. His brain 
throbbed with various thoughts, but one re- 
curred continually—Cathie was free. 

It was therefore a great disappointment 
that he did not see Cathie again. The pic- 
ture was finished and sent home, and in the 
evening he called, but found only empty 


rooms; and the servant handed him a note |} 


containing a check from Mrs. Despard, ex- 
plaining that the party for the Baths of 
Lucca had started a day sooner than ex- 
pected, and so they had been forced to go. 
It was very kind, but it seemed to drop him 
so completely out of their lives that Niel 
stood there in a sudden maze of grief and 
surprise. And yet, he argued with himself 
in the calmer mood that followed, what 
could he have done with that lost oppor- 
tunity? He would never have dared to 
hint his love in the midst of Cathie’s grief. 

So Niel, whe began to long for change, 
packed up his few effects the next day, and 
left for Sorrento. There he feasted his eyes 
on the wonderful bay with its golden air 
and purple languors, he wandered among 
groves of olive and ilex, but his heart was 
hungry still. 

Cathie, who had waked up suddenly in a 
melancholy way to find her heart and hand 
returned to her again, could not help won- 
dering, after the first shock, at the gentle 
thrill of content that pervaded her in the 
thought. As for Paul, poor fellow, his in- 
fatuation was dreadful, and she thought of 


him with infinite pity; but for herself, a | 


gentle light seemed to shine through the 
vistas of the future—a “light that never 
was on sea or land.” 


Mrs. Despard’s grief was even more per- 
manent, for she looked at the thing in a 


worldly way. She had lived long enough 
to know that a fortune of £50,000 was not 


to be picked up every day. “I don’t see 

why he couldn’t have been satisfied with 

being a ritualist,” she said more than once: 

“they go far enough, I should think, with 

their ‘ pray do’s’ and pictures of the Virgin.” 
| But Cathie was silent about him. She 
| began to dismiss him from her thoughts, ex- 
| cept now and then a pitiful surmise about 
| his state. She felt now that they had never 
| been in accord, and another face came up in 
| visions—a frank, genial face, with clear eyes 
jin which no vagaries lurked. 

She was therefore hardly prepared one 
evening, as she lingered on one of the bal- 
conies in the moonlight, to see a dark figure 
enveloped in a cloak steal out of the shad- 
ows of the trees and approach her. She 
| rose to go in when a well-known voice ar- 

rested her. 

| “Cathie!” 

| She trembled a good deal at that voice, 
| but managed to articulate, “Paul, you here?” 

“Yes, I am here,” he echoed, in a wild and 
|gloomy way. “You are surprised; you 
| thought you would never see my face again.” 

Cathie was silent. 
| “T can not live this way,” Paul cried; “1 
| have tried it, and it is hell, Cathie. I will 
| give up the Church. I can not give you up.” 
| Cathie’s heart sank within her. “Will 
they release you, Paul ?” she asked. 

“Ah, yes! conditionally. I must forfeit 
|my fortune. But what is that to freedom? 
| I told you how I fought against conviction 
| before, how it seemed that the Church de- 
| manded the sacrifice, that it was a fight be- 
| tween flesh and spirit. Well, I won; and 
| the victory has nearly killed me. Now I am 
| ready to give it up.” 
| Cathie strove to find some words to utter. 
| Could she send this soul back into the night 
| of superstition ?—could she say one word to 
| bring him out of this worse than Egyptian 

darkness, as she considered it, into which he 
| had fallen ? 
| “Paul,” she began, tremulously, “are you 
convinced you are in error? I believe I do 
not understand you. Do you wish to leave 
|the Romish Church, or only to give up the 
| priesthood ?” 

“TJ wish to break the bonds that keep me 
| from you, thatisall. Iam not strong enough 
| to live without you.” 

Only an exclamation escaped Cathie’s lips. 
She could say nothing connectedly. She 
found an unexpected task before her, to tell 
Paul that another barrier had grown up be- 
tween them. 

“Cathie, have you nothing to say?” he 
cried, passionately. “No joy? no words of 
welcome? I have pictured this meeting so 
many times, but never like this. I thought 
| the joy of it would pay me for the torments 
|I have suffered, Cathie. I am ready to risk 
my soul for you, and you have nothing to 
say.” 


| 


| 


| 
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Cathie rallied all her forces. “ You must 
remember, Paul,” she said, tremulously, 
“that all this is very sudden to me. You 
have been meditating on this step some 
time, perhaps, but it has taken me by sur- 
prise. I can not understand such violent 
changes, and it is not so easy to bind to- | 
gether broken ties.” | 

“Ah!” exclaimed Paul, with a groan; | 
“have I lost your love ?” 

“T can not let you risk your soul, as you | 
say, for me,” Cathie went on. “Do you} 
think I could ever be happy with such a| 
thought to haunt me? And you, if these} 
ideas still control you, would soon repent | 
having bartered heavenly happiness for | 
earthly. Of course I do not understand 
the fanaticism that sways you, but I think 
we must remain apart. I can not think of 
any thing else for a moment.” 

-aul grew perfectly ghastly, as one does | 
when struck a mortal blow. “Is it, then, 
all over ?” he gasped. “You love some one 
else; that is the only explanation.” | 

“Can’t you see why I should not wish to | 
link my life with one who has such frightful 
changes of opinion or action in so short a| 
time ?” Cathie said, eager to shelter herself 
from suspicion. 

“T only see this,” answered Paul, gloom- 
ily: “if you had loved me, you would have 
welcomed me back with joy. I know,.now 
you never loved me, Cathie.” 

The girl was silent, but shivered a little. 
Oh, how she longed to escape! 

“ Confess,” he said, “ you never loved me.” 

“T believed that I did,” she faltered. 

“Enough. I will not trouble you again. 








Fool that I have been! I threw away the 
Church for my love, and I have neither. I 
periled my salvation for you, and you—you 
never cared for me. What is there left for 
me now ?” 

And without another word, with no fare- 
well, he dashed away from her in a sort of 
frenzy. And she stood staring after him, 
her heart reproaching her that she could not 
respond, that she had said no kind or en- 
couraging word to the man who was to have 
been her husband three months before. 

Niel Stanley, wandering about among the 
orange groves of Sorrento, looked over the 
blue bay often with a sick longing for one 
face which haunted him forever. Sometimes 
he thought of writing, and then he dared not 
lose his trembling hope by testing it. One 
night of storm he had lain awake all night, 
in a mental struggle as fierce as the ele- 
ments. Worn and desponding, he took his 
way to the beach in the morning, for he 
heard there had been many disasters, and he 
felt that the sight of real sorrow might per- 
haps soothe his own. 

It was a desolate scene on the beach. 





Two or three fishermen’s boats crushed like 
shells lay there, and the wives and families | 


of the fishermen were wailing ove 
if they were friends. Niel had bre 


near, and made a very effective sket 
one group. 

“When that has color it will be a good 
bit,” he said, quite satisfied with his work, 
and going up toward the group in question. 

As he went nearer one of the crowd came 


| toward him. “It is a monk, God rest his 


soul!” he said. 

“What do you mean ?” cried Niel. 

“He doubtless perished in the storm last 
night, and the waves washed him ashore. 
Holy Giuseppe, save us!” cried the man, 
crossing himself. 

Niel walked on toward the spot. There, 
laid out upon the sand, lay Paul Eveleth. 
Robed in the brown flannel dress of the 
Benedictines, with his hands folded over a 
heavy cross on his breast, a peace upon his 
face which Niel had never seen there before, 
he lay dead before him. 

An infinite pity and tenderness stole into 
Niel’s heart. ‘Now he knows the eternal 


| verities,” he thought, “ and he is at peace.” 


“He is a friend,’ he said to those about 
him, and he charged himself with the funer- 
al preparations. But first he sketched him 
as he lay there folded in the eternal peace 
of death. He thought Cathie would be glad 
to know that at last the soul “so tossed 
about with many a conflict, many a doubt,” 
rested in the infinite compassion of the great 
Father of all. 

And he wrote at once to her, directing to 
the Baths of Lucca, but received no answer. 
So poor Paul was laid to rest without one 
of his own kin to follow him to the grave. 
But Niel went as chief mourner, and the 
priests of the neighborhood followed with a 
monotonous chanting, whose dirge-like mu- 
sic filled the air. 

Then Niel set himself to work at painting 
from the sketch he had made an elaborate 
picture. The gray sky, the bay, the group 
on the beach, were there, but the main fig- 
ure, the central point of terror and pain, was 
the dead body of Paul Eveleth, with the 
marble calm on his face, and his stiff hands 
folded over the cross. And while he paint- 
ed he recalled the first visit to his studio 
and Mrs. Despard’s order: “A portrait of 
Cathie for Paul, and afterward a portrait of 
Paul for Cathie.” Who could then have 
dreamed under what dread circumstances 
that portrait would be taken! 

The next winter, on a very clear day of 
frost and sunshine, Niel found himself stand- 
ing before his picture, with a palpitating 
heart, in the exhibition of the Academy, and 
listening to the criticism of various specta- 
tors who paused before it. Niel had profit- 
ed by his foreign sojourn, and was on the 
road to fame. His picture was hung in a 
good light. He had called it, “After the 
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Storm,” but to him it was only Paul Eve- 
leth’s portrait, and it seemed that it was 
going to make him famous. 

He was there every day, with the hunger 
for appreciation which young artists feel. 
He had heard all sorts of remarks, but one 
day a new one struck to his heart like an 
arrow. 

“Mamma, the monk; it is Paul.” 

Niel turned quickly, and met Cathie face 
to face. He had never seen or heard from 
her since they had left Rome. He saw that 
she and her mother wore mourning. He 
held out his hands. All his soul was in his 
face and showed his joy. 

“Did you get my letter?” he asked. 

“Not till long afterward,” Mrs. Despard 
answered. “We had left the baths, and it 
followed us about. Poor Paul! poor mis- 
guided fellow! What anend! But he is 
at rest,” gazing at the picture. 

Cathie looked at it, and a tear stole down 
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her cheek. 

tear. 

| “You must dine with us to-night,” Mrs. 

| Despard said, cordially. “We will have so 

much to talk of old times.” 
Niel looked at Cathie. 

spoken. 


Niel was almost jealous of that 


She had not yet 


“Do come,” she murmured, with a bright 
blush. 

And he went—not that time only, but 
many times. He had made a name, and 
Mrs. Despard smiled on him. So did Cathie, 
which was more important; and it was al- 
| ways sweet to Niel to remember that she had 
| cared for him before he was famous. For 
before they were married she told him of 
the scene with Paul which no one else 
knew. ‘And I loved you then,” she said. 

“But I can antedate that,” Niel said, tri- 
umphantly. “I loved you from the moment 
I heard you speak that night in the Piazza 
del Popolo.” 


x, Anke keke 
A Novel. 


Bry JULIAN 


CHAPTER I. 
URMHURST. 


rR) VERY clear morning, for more than two 


4 hundred years past, the rising sun has 
thrown the shadow of the eastern chim- 
ney across the broad hip-roof of Urmhurst. 
The earliest beams, pure from their ocean 
bath, yet scruple not to embrace the weath- 
er-beaten shaft and kiss warmly its smoke- 
blackened lips. 

Nor does the chimney suffer these kind 
greetings to go unrecognized. In winter it 
replies with a genial puff of smoke, odorous 
of the pungent spirit of the great pine log 
which has been kindled on the spacious 
hearth below. 
more 
born 
their 


But its summer response is 
grateful still. Like cheerful thoughts 
of an aged heart, forth twitter from 
abodes in the cavernous interior a re- 
joicing flock of chimney-swallows. 

There are dozens of them. Not in New 
Hampshire, hardly in all New England, can 
be found such another chimney for swifts as 
this of Urmhurst, so tall is it, so roomy, so 
full of convenient holes and crevices. They 
have built through numberless generations, 
each head of a family at his decease jeal- 
ously transmitting his chosen cranny to the 
eldest son. As for the western chimney, 
to all outward appearance the very twin 
of the other, not a bird of them all can be 
induced to settle in it. It is the kitchen 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1875, by Jutian Hawtnorne, in the office of the Li- 
brarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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| chimney, and the atmosphere thereabouts 
is feverish and unwholesome, a standing in- 
heritance of indignation for the swift colo- 
ny. No one, certainly, denies that chimneys 
must be made for chimney-swallows; that is 
manifest on the face of it. By what right, 
therefore, do men usurp them? Could in- 
justice be more flagrant? 

So argue the young and hot-headed. But 
some sensible old cocks, wiping their beaks 
and turning their heads on one side, affirm 
that appearances often are deceptive, that 
men should be allowed to plead their own 
cause, and that, at all events, one does not 
meet every day with a family so uniformly 
obliging as these Urmsons. 

“In my younger days,” observed one of 
these patriarchs, beginning the story for 
perhaps the one hundredth time—‘“in my 
younger days Garth and I were very inti- 
mate. The friendship originated in his set- 
ting a fracture of this leg—” 

“Yes, yes, yes!” was the unanimous twit- 
ter of the conclave. “We know; and Garth 
is always good to the swifts. Yes, yes, yes!” 

“Quite so,” rejoined the patriarch, pre- 
tending to enjoy the interruption. “Cer- 
tainly Garth is good to us: it is out of his re- 
spect forme. And so is the old gentleman— 
so is Mr. Urmson. Often has he put crumbs 
on his study window-sill, and smiled and 

| nodded when I came to carry them off. And 
I should not wonder if that book he is writ- 
ing were a history of chimney-swallows, 
supplemented, of course, with allusions to 
his own family records and to the vicissi- 
| tudes of Urmhurst itself. Now is it reason- 
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able to suppose,” continued the patriarch, 
recovering the thread of his ideas and rais- 
ing his chirp, for there were symptoms of 
inattention on the part of some of his au- 
dience—“is it reasonable, I say, to accuse 
persons otherwise so friendly of wantonly 
infringing upon our rights in a matter so 
vital as this? No, certainly not. Depend 
upon it, some hidden cause is at work. This 
old house is full of mysterious traditions; 
and who knows but there may be some oc- 
cult connection between the dinners of our 
good friends and the kitchen fire which so 
annoys us ?” 

“Then,” twittered one of the irreconcila- 
bles, skimming away, “here goes for knock- 
ing soot into their broth kettle!” 

But we must leave the annals of the swifts 
to old Mr. Urmson, if such be really the sub- 
ject of his labors. Observe meanwhile with 
how comfortable a familiarity the sunshine 
disposes itself upon the gray-green lichens 
of the shingled roof, and weaves golden 
fibres into the ponderous oaken logs where- 
with the ancient house is built: ancient, 
yet it seems to wax more massive and stal- 
wart year by year. 
the ridge-pole, nor leaning of the uprights, 
nor yislding of the granite foundations. The 
oaken frame-work is stanch as a mammoth’s 


skeleton, and the log-built walls almost as | 
Perhaps the sun, | 
during the two centuries that he has shone | 


enduring as stone courses. 


on Urmhurst, has imparted to it, along with 
his heat, something of his immortality like- 
wise. 
sleep so snugly one on another have ac- 
quired a ruddy lustre suggestive of living 
flesh and blood, but to the frailties and in- 
firmities of humanity they seem to own no 
analogy. 

Urmhurst faces the south; and thus its 
venerable front, rich in projections and un- 
evennesses, takes the sun’s rays obliquely, 
and generates a carnival of shadows of all 
shapes, sizes, and gradations. The curt hip- 


roof is here modified by the addition of a| 


steep-shelving curb, veiling the bareness of 


the upper story, as though the house had | 
pulled a hat brim low down over its fore- | 


head. Through the curb project the hood- 
ed gables of three dormer-windows, the 
central one altered into a glass door, where- 


the porch, while that to the east, known as 
Eve’s window, is framed in a climbing vine 
of small pink roses. Below, the impending 
saves cast a fringe of shade over the con- 
templative windows of the ground-floor, 
deep set in the thick walls; the dormers 
project pointed shadows aslant; but the 
profoundest obscurity collects beneath the 
porch. This is partly due to the singular 
circumstance that the pillars and canopy, 
instead of being carpenter’s work, are fash- 
ioned of living trees—a couple of gnarled 


GARTH. 


Here is no sagging of | 
| terious company there before them. 


These great unpainted boles that | 


| England history. 
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and stunted oaks, planted, generations ago, 
on either side the wide doorway. At the 
height of twelve feet or thereabouts their 
upward growth has been arrested, and the 
strength of their knotted limbs spread out 
horizontally above the threshold stone. 
Thus interlocked, they appear to grapple 
each other like a pair of misshapen wres- 
tlers. They support the balcony appertain- 
ing to the upper floor, and their dark and 
sedate foliage lets fall on whomsoever pass- 
es beneath a transparent veil of gloom. 
This gloom has been deepened by tradi- 
tion. The death-grip of the two trees typi- 
fies a sinister deed said to have been done 
on the spot afterward covered by the still- 


| existing granite threshold, but which at the 


primitive period referred to was the conse- 
crated grave of a mighty Indian warrior 
and sachem. His tribe would appear to 
have migrated, some time after his death, to 
a tract several hundred miles to the south- 


| ward; but his sons and grandsons (in pur- 


suance of some pious superstition) were in 
the habit of making occasional pilgrimages 
to the place. 

On one of these visits they found a mys- 
The 
grave-mound was situated near the centre 
of an opening, a natural glade in the mid- 
heart of the primeval forest. Here was as- 
sembled a body of twenty or more white- 
faced personages with steel caps on their 
heads, and strange accoutrements which 
glistened in the sunshine. A short, dark- 
browed man, bearing a deep scar or cleft in 
the centre of his chin, had taken his stand 
upon the sacred mound itself, and was ha- 
ranguing the assembly. Near him, on horse- 


| back, sat a stately young woman, carrying 
an infant in her arms; and when he ceased 


speaking, she held up the infant to the 


| steel-clad company and spoke a few words, 


and they responded with a loud shout, and 
waved their weapons. 

Up to this juncture the Indians, conceal- 
ed in the shadow of the forest, had looked 
on, half in awe and half in amazement. 
These were probably the first white men 
they had seen, and they perhaps supposed 
them to be a kind ofspirits. We, however, 
have no difficulty in recognizing them as 


|the band of pioneers whom Captain Neil 
by access is had to a balcony surmounting 


Urmson, the Puritan soldier of Marston Moor 
and Naseby, led into the wilderness west 
from Portsmouth as early as the middle of 
the seventeenth century. Captain Urmson 
was undoubtedly a man of pith and ability, 


| and but for the strange restlessness which 


drove him forth, accompanied by his wife 
Eleanor and a few inseparable followers, 
from the restraints of the established col- 


| ony, he would scarcely have failed to make 


a prominent figure in the first pages of New 
He seems to have been 
of a reserved disposition and unequal in his 
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moods, but possessed of a remarkable power 
over the wills and judgments of those with 
whom he came in contact. Wealthy, and 
endowed with a strength and energy unusu- 
al even in those iron times, he might have 
risen in any society; but the same uneasy 
devil that caused him to abandon a brilliant 
career in England and fly overseas haunted 
him still, and three months after his disem- 
barkation at Portsmouth he suddenly and 
without warning loaded his wagons and de- 
parted—as many prophesied, to his destruc- 
tion. But his boldness and sagacity were 
his safeguard. He at once awed and con- 
ciliated such Indians as he met; and when, 
after nearly a month’s northwesterly jour- 
ney through untrodden woods, he paused at 
last on the site of the Indian’s grave, it 
was without harm of any kind done or sus- 
tained. 

At this point, however, blood was spilled. 
Captain Urmson, as we have seen, had ad- 
dressed his faithful followers, bidding them 
to look upon that forest glade as the nu- 
cleus of their future home, and Eleanor had 
moved their courage by showing them the 
undaunted front of little Ralph, a pioneer 
five months old—for he was born at sea. 
Thea the captain, taking a pickaxe from 
one of the men, and with the  vords, “ Here, 
in this virgin soil, where are 1.0 dead bones 
nor blood-stains of the past, will I lay the 
threshold stone of the new life!” With this 
curiously infelicitous remark, he raised the 
pick above his head, and drove it deep into 
the green turf of the unsuspected grave. 

Before he could uplift it for another 
stroke a yell broke on the ears of the sur- 
rounding group, and a dusky savage, with 
long black hair and brandished tomahawk, 
started forward from the concealment of the 
trees. He sprang at Captain Urmson and 
wrenched the implement from his hand. 
The suddenness and audacity of this wild 
apparition half dismayed the white men, 
who imagined themselves attacked by an 
entire indian tribe. But on Neil Urmson’s 
swarthy face there was at once a smile and 
a dark frown. Eleanor, who had seen that 
expression once before at a momentous epoch 
in their lives, turned pale, and restrained 
him as he was about to draw the heavy pis- 
tol from his belt. 

“Do not, husband!” she said. “ Remem- 
ber our wedding-day: let not this day also 
be defiled with blood.” 

Tradition affirms that Urmson did hesi- 
tate for a moment, with his hand upon the 
butt of the pistol. But the next instant an 
arrow, let fly by the Indian who had remain- 
ed in the wood, struck the soldier’s polished 
head-piece, and glancing harmlessly thence, 
pierced Eleanor’s shoulder. As quick as 
thought Neil leveled his weapon, and the 
report drowned Eleanor’s scream. The tall 
savage fell on his face, his brawny arms 
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hugging the dishonored grave of his ances- 

tor, his teeth biting into the turf: the bullet 

through his heart. Eleanor, though sorely 
| wounded, clasped her infant to her bosom 
| and strove to support herself on her fright- 
|ened horse. It was scarce a minute since 
| the dead Indian’s first war-whoop. 

Not without tumult the little band form 
ed to resist as they might the expected on- 
slaught of the avenging tribe. But only 
the dark trunks of the trees surrounded 
them, and there was no sound more terrible 
than the twittering of birds and the rustle 
of leaves in the wind. No avengers came, 
or, if any, not at that time, nor for years aft- 
erward. The companion Indian had fled, 
silently as a dream, toward the distant wig- 
wams of his people, there to keep alive, as 
is supposed, a hereditary memory of the sac- 
rilege. The colonists meanwhile, having as- 


sured themselves of their safety, had leisure 


to take council concerning the wound of 
Dame Eleanor, and the proper disposal of 
the Indian’s dead body. As regarded this 
last matter, it was determined, in accord- 
ance with Captain Urmson’s suggestion, to 
bury the heathen, without funeral rites, on 
the spot where he fell, and to cover him with 
the threshold stone of the projected edifice. 
“For it is fitting,’ said the grim Puritan, 
“and an emblem of that which shall surely 
come to pass throughout this land, that in 
entering our new home we plant our foot 
first upon the bones of the red man!” 

In digging the grave, however, the mould- 
ering relics of the ancestral sachem were re- 
vealed, as was also the significance of the 
tragedy which had just passed. The spec- 
tators shook their heads, and the grave-dig- 
gers seemed reluctant to proceed with their 
work. But Captain Urmson, having reso- 
lutely confronted his enemies while alive, 
was not going to be squeamish about them 
dead. He snatched up a spade, and thrust- 
ing the men aside, himself dug the old graye 
anew, and flung into it the body of the slain, 
which he then proceeded to cover up with 
the earth-stained skeleton of the original 
occupant. He stamped the turf level with 
his booted feet, and looking with glowing 
eyes in the faces of the silent group who 
had stupidly been watching his ill-omened 
toil, “It is my deed,” he said, “and thus do 
I trample down this blood and all supersti- 
tious terrors !” 

Such is the sinister legend which under- 
lies the threshold of our story. Urmhurst 
was built, and a huge slab of rough-hewn 
granite, heavy enough to keep down the un- 
easiest ghost, pressed its weight above the 
nameless remains. It so happened, how- 
ever, that the frost of the ensuing winter 
| cracked this ponderous stone across its en- 
| tire breadth, and subsequent variations of 
| temperature, combined with other causes, 
| gradually widened the cleft, until, at the 
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epoch of which we are to write, there were 
two distinct thresholds, separated by an in- 
terval of an inch or more. It need scarcely 
be added that this accident was interpreted 
by the sagacious as a sign that the blood 
which Neil Urmson had arrogantly trodden 
into the earth was not so easily to be got 
rid of, and every misfortune incident to the 
family for many years afterward, whether 
or not really ascribable to Indian agency, 
was faithfully traced back by these worthy 
persons to an origin in the cloven thresh- 
old. 

Urmhurst was probably less cheerful dur- 
ing its builder’s lifetime than it afterward 
became. Eleanor never recovered from the 
effects of her wound. She lingered through 
several months, but when the house was 
completed, she had to be carried to her 
chamber, and only left it for the grave-yard. 
Obscure hints have come down to us that 
the ailment which caused her death was 
not entirely physical, and the reference to 
her wedding-day which she had made to 
her husband at the crisis of the Indian’s at- 
tack has been subjected to more than one 
interpretation. The most plausible of these 
traces a connection between her words and 
the sudden and unexplained self -banish- 
ment of Captain Urimson from England. 
His family had been a powerful one, and 
the English Urmhurst was a valuable es- 
tate; the Cromwellian party, to which the 
captain was attached, had just established 
its supremacy, and he himself was in every 
respect fitted to take a high place under 
the new order of things. Why, then, had 
he fled? He had never been looked upon 
as an extreme bigot in his religious views, 
although since his emigration he appears 
to have had occasional attacks of violent 
fanaticism, which would run their course 
like a fever and then subside, sometimes 
leaving a tendency to reaction; but it was 


certainly not religious zeal that drove him | 


abroad. More probably it was the commis- 
sion of some act rendering him alike odious 


to friend and enemy, and to which his mar- | 


riage with Eleanor had in one way or an- 
other been the incitement. 

Undoubtedly, had it occurred to any one, 
during Captain Urmson’s lifetime, to ask 
him a few plain questions as to his past ca- 
reer, the answer would have put a definite 
end to the inquirer’s speculations. But the 
first master of Urmhurst was not a sociable 
or conversable man, especially after his 
wife’s death. He shut himself up in his 
fort—for such the house was at that time 
—and devoted himself, we may suppose, to 
the bringing up of his son Ralph, who is 
said to have greatly resembled his father, 
even to the cleft in the chin. Urnhurst 
stood then, as it stands now, alone. The 
other colonists built their huts on the banks 
of a rapid stream a mile or two to the west- 


ward, thus forming the germ of the prosper 
ous little village which exists there to-day. 
This secession may have been due to those 
superstitious fears which the captain had 
professed to despise; but it is quite as read 
ily explained by the fact that, though the 
position of Urmhurst itself is unapproacha- 
bly fine, there happens to be no other site in 
the vicinity which could be deemed even 
tolerable. 

The house, as we behold it now, rises from 
the centre of a smooth, grassy knoll, barely 
half an acre in area. The knoll is itself the 
highest point of a long and gradual acclivi- 
ty which ascends, by imperceptible degrees, 
from a wide valley. We realize the lofti- 
ness of our stand-point only by the great 
sweep of prospect which it commands over 
a scene at once noble and peaceful. The 
wooded slopes trend majestically southward 
to the broad gleam of a lake some three 
miles away. Thence we catch at intervals 
the white curves of a river, winding on 
ward through flat meadow-land, which itself 
shows like a gigantic green river slumber- 
ing between wooded banks. The southern 
extremity of the valley is guarded by a 
mountain, or group of mountains, having 
the appearance, from our point of view at 
Urmhurst, of a crouching lion, his shaggy 
head resting on his fore-paws. His Indian 
name is Wabeno (the Juggler), and protean 
are his transformations. In spring he ac- 
quires a bluish tinge from the mist of the 
meadows. Insummer his coat is purple, with 
greenish lights upon it. In autumn he wears 
a tawny mane, and seems nearer and more 
distinct than at other seasons. In times of 
drought he occasionally takes fire, and is 
swathed for days in mysterious clouds of 
smoke, which at night are illumined with a 
dull russet glow. Winter makes him gray 
and ghost-like, and in storms he vanishes 
quite away ; but when the clouds lift, there 
he crouches as before—a lion in the path! 
After all this phantom show of life and ac- 
tivity, he is impassive and motionless, his 
shaggy head upon his paws. He seems to 
watch the old house, that watches back from 
its lonely station twenty miles away. 

It has been affirmed, however, and the 
statement seems credible enough, that when 
Urmhurst steps down from between the two 
tower-like chimneys to which it has been 
moored so long, Wabeno will spring up ‘and 
emit a roar which shall cause all New En- 
gland to tremble. But the ancient mansion 
budges not. It has rested so long on its 
foundations of New Hampshire granite as to 
have become homogeneous with the earth. 
Like some immemorial oak-tree, it has 
thrown out roots on every side, far and near; 
so that its uprooting would tear open the 
ground for at least a quarter of a mile in cir- 
cuit. It is the culmination and key of the 
landscape, harmonizing so truly with its sur- 
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roundings that any alteration would seem 
the violation of a natural law. 

This semblance of spontaneous growth is 
enhanced by the foot-paths leading from 
the doors and journeying in old-time fur- 
rows down the slope. They are not artifi- 
cial paths, but honestly worn by the foot- 
steps of generations, and filling precisely 
their proper places. Yonder, where it as- 
ceuds the acclivity, the track is narrow and 


deeply worn; here, above, it broadens and | 


throws off a lighter side way ; there it deft- 
ly avoids a rock or slips beneath the shadow 
of a tree. 
accessories of the edifice seem to unite it 
more intimately to its place. The antique 
well-sweep, like a giant’s fishing-pole, poised 
on an upright tree trunk ; the barn, looking 
older than the house, though really younger 
by near a century ; the great orchard on the 
north, containing trees which Neil Urmson 
himself might have planted—all these are | 
marriage tokens. 

Is there nothing else? Yes, the grave- | 
yard, indissolublest bond of all. It lies | 
about a hundred paces eastward, and takes | 
the earliest sunshine. It is well populated, 
this little inclosure ; for although the Urm- 
sons have been an adventurous and turbu- 
lent race, many of them followers of the sea, | 
or fighters against the Indians, the French, 
or the English, as the case might be, it has 
nevertheless happened that the great ma- 
jority of them have wandered home to die. | 
The burial-ground was consecrated by a pi- 
ous man of God, who had accompanied Cap- | 
tain Urmson from England, and was said by 
some to be the same who had married El- 
eanor to him. This minister lived to pro- 
nounce another sort of service over both her | 
and the captain. They liein one grave. Of 
Eleanor’s epitaph almost the whole is legi- 
ble, whereas in that of her husband, who 
died forty years later, only that word “ died” 
has survived decay. 

Near by is the tombstone of Ralph, who, 
if report be true, inherited most of the bad 
and gloomy traits of his father, with few of | 
his virtues. He was gifted, however, with 
the same peculiar personal influence over 
the minds and wills of others which Neil 
had possessed. But it was remarked of the | 
Urmsons that though they always seemed 
to get their own way in every thing, it sel- 
don brought them any good. Their luck 
was their misfortune. If we may suppose | 
them at a certain crisis in their lives to 
have permitted a depraved desire or impious 
passion to triumph over better knowledge, 


| 


we might fancy that doom a just one which | 


should force them ever afterward to be their 
unrestrained and unrepentant selves. 


We search in vain among these old tomb- | 


stones (many of which are grotesquely sug- 
gestive of the traits of character of those 
who repose beneath them) for the record of 


In a similar manner the other 


rooms. 
| ago, and since then he and his father (a son 
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any daughter of the Urmson race. Since 
the epoch of their emigration no woman- 
child has been born to them—as though 
the family nature were too hard and rug- 
ged to produce any thing feminine. Not a 
daughter in seven generations !—but no, we 
are mistaken. One there has been, and that 
within the present century; but there is 
more sorrow than joy in the mention of her 
name. Eve was the daughter of Garth’s 
grandfather—old Brian Urmson, of Revolu- 
tionary renown. She is said to have been a 
strange but marvelously fascinating child, 
and the old privateersman’s joy and pride in 
her were without limit. When she was ten 
years old Eve disappeared, and was never 
afterward heard of. It was commonly sup- 
posed that the Indians had kidnaped her; 
and those who knew of the old legends of 


course declared that the kidnapers were de- 


scendants of the murdered chief, who thus 
at last had wreaked his revenge. So was 
Urmhurst’s greatest blessing changed into 
its darkest misfortune. 

A lack of the feminine element is perhaps 
observable in the house, whose features and 
aspects are mostly massive and masculine. 


| Eve’s chamber, however, has been preserved 


as she left it, and her rose vine still clambers 
over the window. But there is need of a 
living woman in these great old-fashioned 
Garth’s mother died a few years 


of Brian Urmson by a first marriage, and 


| half-brother to the lost Eve) have resided 


here pretty much by themselves. The only 
other member of the family known to be 
living is an own brother of Eve’s, called Go- 


| lightley—the maiden name of his mother, 


who was understood to have been a lady of 


Virginian extraction. Golightley is remem- 


| bered as aclever and quite exemplary youth, 
| whose delicate constitution unfitted him for 


the pursuit of any regular trade or profes- 
sion, and who was therefore sent to Europe 


|in pursuit of health and of that «xsthetic 
| culture which his soul loved. 


The prescrip- 
tion had suited him so well that, after more 
than twenty years use of it, he still appeared 


| not to have had enough. 


There is little or nothing to add to our 
preliminary investigation of the premises. 
Urmhurst still stands in the woods, though 
the primeval forest glade has been expand- 
ed into a clearing of thirty acres and up- 
ward, comprising the profile of the southern 
slope. A portion of this is still used as a 
vegetable garden, but the greater part has 
been turned into pasture for half a dozen 
cows and a couple of horses. As regards 
the interior aspect of the mansion, it is 
chiefly notable for an antique spaciousness 
of hall and staircase, a suggestive mystery 
of cellar and garret, and a noble extrava- 
gance of hearth and chimney-corner. But 
these are matters which can properly be ex- 
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amined only under guidance of the resident 
family, with whom, therefore, we forthwith 
proceed to make acquaintance. 


| shadow. 


—@e——— 


CHAPTER II. 
MORNING. 


GARTH is standing on the cloven thresh- 
old, his head and dark brows bent a little 
downward, but his eyes looking rather up- 
ward in an abstracted fit. The sun shines 
level through the October oak leaves on the 
eastern side of the porch, and casts a russet 
glow on the young man’s swarthy face. 

Like most Urmsons, Garth is shorter than 
the average of men, but chested like a bison, 
and vigorously and compactly made. His 


dress differs little from that commonly worn | 


by the New Hampshire farmer. His shaggy 


out either gaps or crowdings. 


hair pokes itself through the torn crown of | 


a battered straw hat clapped on the capa- 
cious back of his head. In his right hand 
is a tuft of maple leaves, whose splendor 
makes his red flannel shirt appear dingy. 
A sack-coat, the pockets bulging with ap- 
ples, corduroy trowsers, and cowhide boots 
complete his costume. 

As background to this figure we have the 
famous green door of Urmhurst—a massive 
structure of six-inch oaken timbers clamp- 
ed and bolted with iron, scarred by many 
an ineffectual bullet and tomahawk in old- 
time fights. Deeply cut in old-fashioned 
characters on the upper part of the frame- 
work may still be read the date and initials, 
N'U'1648". At the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion this redoubtable door got its latest coat 
of emerald ; but the wind and weather of the 
seventy or eighty years which have elapsed | 
from that time to this of which we write 
have so mellowed and enriched the original 
tint that at a distance of a dozen paces or 
so we might fancy the hard old surface over- 
grown with a coating of thick soft moss, 
such as cushions tombstones in English 
country church-yards. 

Though the sun is but half an hour high, | 
Garth has already made the rounds of the 
farm. First he lifted the sash of his bed- 
room, which is on the ground-floor, and 
swinging himself out to the grass, went 
barnward. The farm animals one and all 
greeted him as if they liked him; but they | 
get little petting and no spoiling from him; 
his kindness is rather brusque than senti- 
mental, and he keeps them to their best be- 
havior. Nevertheless he was not wanting 
in a fund of wholesome playfulness, and en- 
joyed his private jokes with each horse, | 
cow, and hen, often laughing quietly, as did | 
they, after their fashion. 

The first greetings over, he opened an | 
eastern shutter, and let in a picturesque | 
stream of light athwart the manger. After! 


| ed branches. 
| likewise, in observing the grotesque contor- 


observing for a moment the effect, he. got 
out a crimson horse-blanket, and flung it 
over a ladder, half in and half out of the 


Further consideration led him to 


| stir up a little more dust to float in the 


sharp-drawn light-beam. The prelimina- 
ries finally arranged to his satisfaction, he 
studied the picture with a pithy, efficient 
musing suggestive of a definite conscious 
purpose, never wandering vaguely from the 
point. What might have been the purpose 
is another question, since striking effects of 
light and shade are not commonly supposed 
to be of practical use in farming. 

When he had finished his observation 
thereof, Garth lingered not aimlessly about ; 
his times seemed to fit together snugly with- 
He passed 
from the barn to the vegetable garden, which 
lay to the westward. The Indian corn had 


been harvested, and the stalks, gathered into 


slender pyramids, were standing in dry rus- 
tling rows along the corn field. Slighting 
these, and the potato hills, which were but 
partially dug, Garth spent some time among 
the mighty pumpkins and long-necked gold- 
ensquashes. Theystrewed the rough ground 
by scores, producing, in the attempt to hide 
their precious persons under their shriveled 
leaves, a ludicrous effect of would-be mod- 
esty that drew a smile from the young man. 
He put himself to some trouble in selecting 
the goldenest and snakiest of the squashes, 
as though the curves and the color were of 
more consequence to him than the intrinsic 
succulence of the vegetable. Carrying it 
back to the house, he conveyed it heedfully 
through the bedroom window, and was per- 
haps on the point of clambering in after it 
when he remembered the apple orchard, and 
turned back. 

In its prime, a few generations since, this 
had been accounted the finest orchard in 
the State—no slight praise in the American 
paradise of apples. Most delectable fruit, in 
eight or nine varieties, may still be eaten 


| there; and of late years the Urmsons, fa- 
| ther and son, have sought to bring back the 


ancient repute by dint of grafting, pruning, 
and setting out new trees. This season’s 
crop is fine, and Garth, walking hither and 
thither, with his hands thrust in the side 
pockets of his coat, was pleased at the as- 


| pect of the scarlet and yellow heaps which 


were gathered together beneath the twist- 
He found a certain pleasure, 


tions of the trees themselves. Apple-bear- 
ing, one would suppose, must be the pain- 
fulest of vegetable processes. Some of the 
old limbs seemed the incarnation of agony, 
and few trees but had eaten their hearts 
out, and were harboring blue jays and wood- 
peckers in their hollow bosoms. Neverthe- 
less, the sweetest fruit often grew on the 
ugliest bows, and in spring Garth had not 
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failed to admire how well beauty 
grance and freshness assimilated 
, deformity, and decay. 

Meanwhile he stuffed his pockets with 
yellow Porters and lusty crimson Baldwins, 
and picking up a russet with a worm in it, 
he flung it at an elderly crow which was 
contemplating the sunrise from the top of a 
tall hemlock on the outskirts of the dark 
pine forest bordering on the orchard. The 
crow, being not unacquainted with Garth’s 
ways, entered at once into the spirit of the 
thing, and pretended to be seriously alarm- 
ed. It pitched, flapping, off its perch, with 
a loud “Caw, caw, caw!” The cry was 
straightway taken up by the whole com- 
munity of crows, and in another moment 
some thirty of these funereal humorists were 
wheeling their sable bodies aloft and clam- 
oring their harshest, ostensibly in vast con- 
sternation, but really for their own and 
Garth’s amusement. 

A little on the hither verge of the forest 
grew a large sugar-maple, its autumnal fo- 
liage showing against that gloomy back- 
ground like a bonfire. 
crows thus far, our transcendental farmer 


and fra- 
with old 


age 


Having pursued the | 
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than in the gloom of conventional mourn- 
ing, and her gayest painting makes the seer 
thoughtful and often sad. Her pomps pre- 
sage decay, and the strand of pathos is subtly 
inwoven with hers as with allearthly beauty. 

Yet Garth, however open to these percep- 
tions, would be guilty of an affectation alie: 
to his temperament if he could face the rich 
phantasmagory of the valley otherwise than 
delightedly. Surely, he thinks, it looks its 
best to-day. Those thin-spread mists are 
dissolving like a happy dream, and mellow 
ranges of red and yellow awaken to vivid- 
ness near at hand, and lapse in violet ca- 
dences far away. Autumn is the holiday, 
the Sunday, of the year. She reclines at 
ease, ripened, voluptuous, sweet-breathed 
with new-mown hay, robed in crimson, and 
crowned with gold. She is more tende: 
than the working seasons, with a pensive 
tenderness infinitely winning. Cheerful in 
her arms can no one be, but she wooes her 
lover far below the surface of thought, with 
its trivial ripple, and teaches him the neg- 
lected wisdom of repose. 

Garth has so loving an eye for color, and 
has so often brooded over the autumnal as- 


gathered from it that bunch of flaming 
leaves which we remarked in his hand a 
while ago. Then he returned to the house, 
and finding that neither his father nor old 


pect of his native woods, that it would be 
doing him injustice to suppress all allusion 
to the subject. But he is a man who, en- 


Sate yl wall, 


eee ed 


Nikomis, the cook, was yet stirring, he clam- 
bered in quietly as he had come out. Short- 


ly thereafter he re-issued through the front- 
door, and, while standing in the porch, was 
overtaken by the fit of abstraction in which 


we first beheld him. For an energetic man, 
Garth is perhaps unusually prone to reverie. 
When, however, as at the present moment, 
he casts aside his preoccupation and steps 
briskly forth from shadow to sunshine, it is 
difficult to believe his proper mood a sub- 
jective one. His activity seems to deny his 
introspection. 

He follows the grass-bordered path that 
clings to the eastward declivity, enjoying 
the morning clouds, while his shadow undu- 
lates long and slim behind him. 
presently at the little grave-yard, squared 
within its compact stone fence, he goes in 
and pauses beside the latest grave, now 
three years old. 
tality of Martha Urmson, his mother, and 
daughter of old Minister Graeme, who is 
still above-ground, after nearly a century of 
earthly life. The little flower bed which 
crowns the grave has ceased to bloom some 
days since. Garth plucks away the with- 
ered leaves and stalks, and emblazons the 
brown strip of mould with his gorgeous ma- 
ple leaves. There being no breeze astir as 
yet, they lie motionless there, though seem- 
ingly radiant with life. But, to Garth’s 
mind, the life of autumn is of a kind to har- | 
monize well with tombstones. There is 
more heart-break in her deep-toned sunshine | 


Arriving | 


dowed with urgent impulses to express him- 
self, is poor in speech to the verge of desti- 
tution. Such soliloquies and rhapsodies as 
he indulges in, therefore, are not precisely 
quotable in words: if he has discovered a 
mode of utterance, it is one peculiar to him- 
self and to men of his stamp; superior, per- 
haps, to the ordinary methods, but less im- 
mediately available. This solitary walk of 
his, however, which is to be taken as repre- 
sentative of many similar walks, and indeed 
of one complete phase of his life at this 
epoch, possesses a kind of significance which 
it would not do wholly to neglect; and if 
the young man will not verbally explain 
himself, we must do our best to divine his 
mind from his action and circumstances. 
After leaving the grave-yard, the path 
continues its unobtrusive journey down the 
slope, Garth striding downward with it, eat- 


|ing a crisp, cool apple as he goes, and re- 
Here lies buried the mor- | 


joicing in the dew wherewith the grass 
abundantly glosses his cowhide boots. Now 
he enters the forest which infringes on the 
southern extremity of the long pasture. The 


| trees grow thickly, but shadow there is none. 
A golden glow lingers in the densest coverts, 


for the density is itself an illumination. The 
black trunks and branches appear overstrong 
for their ethereal sunshiny burdens. The 
green which has not yet forsaken the grass 
in sheltered situations, and which summer 
cheapens, now seems rare and strange: the 
superfluity of pomp giving a new worth to 
simplicity. 

It is well, after all, that the autumn glo- 
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ries of New England should be so transito- 
ry. These sunset tints exalt the behold- 
er’s spirit, but the strain could not long be 
borne. Green is the color nearest to human 
sympathies, and no diviner one could be 
suffered permanently to usurp its place in 
nature. Indeed, it is remarkable that Yan- 
kees accept the magic transformations of 
their October so philosophically as they do, 
that they are not startled or even incredu- 
lous, as they would be if the matter were 
one of hearsay. But in the most apparent- 
ly reckless splendor there is ever a saving 
element of sanity. The yellows and reds 
are all variations on one theme, and differ 
not more among themselves than do the 
greens of summer. There is no gaudiness, 
and thus no one thinks of being astonished 
at the display until it is over. 

The foot-path soon merges into a forest 
lane, with three parallel channels running 
along it, separated by thin ridges of ver- 
dant turf. From its work-a-day, business- 
like aspect this lane might reasonably be 
supposed to have a beginning, middle, and 
end, to become more and more practical as 
it proceeded, and perhaps finally to attain 
the social position of a turnpike. Howev- 
er, like many another lane, both in New 
England woods and elsewhere. it possesses 
only a middle. 
has none, but begins with no apparent rea- 
son, and fades away just when the traveler 
is expecting to come to something. It is, 
in fact, used and created by the wood-cut- 
ters. 
these ruts; and their ends being different 


from those of other men, while their proc- 


esses are the same, it is no wonder if they 
lead us to a pine stump when we were an- 
ticipating a village. 

As for Garth, he is a wood-cutter himself, 
among other things, and, at all events, is 
no way disconcerted, but delighted, when 
the forest grows trackless before him. Had 
he been alive in colonial times he would 
have plunged into the primeval wilderness 
with all the boldness and fervor of the orig- 
inal Captain Neil, not, like him, from mor- 


bid displeasure at society, but out of mas- | 


culine zest for the charms of virgin nature, 
savage and difficult to tame. 


hind him, insomuch that even his dilapi- 
dated hat becomes irksome, and he pulls it 
off, and throws back the broad collar of his 
shirt. The woods are almost utterly silent. 
Cold nights have chilled the loquacity of 


insects, and the birds seem to have sung all | 


their songs for this year, and to be medita- 
ting what next. Now and then a chatter- 
ing squirrel seems to dart from non-exist- 
ence into intensest life, and, after a noisy 
minute, vanish to nothing once more. 


partridge, or close at hand one whizzes sud- 


Definite origin or goal it | 


Their carts and sledges have worn | 


His spirits | 
dilate as he leaves civilized boundaries be- | 


Far | 
off somewhere sounds the drumming of a 
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denly from its covert. But the Midas touch 
which has transmuted the trees to gold 
seems, as a rule, to have stricken existence 
dumb. 

Presently, however, Garth begins to whis- 
tle, mellowly as an Arcadian flute. The 
sound melts in the forest distances sweetly, 
like a bird note; and he follows along the 
vistas with a sober jocundity of step and 
countenance. Meanwhile the land tends by 
long gradients downward, and occasionally 
the foot sinks in swampy ground, while the 
vegetation is more untrammeled, and vivid- 
ly red sumach leaves burn here and there in 
the jungle. Anon approaches the guregle of 
a brook, new-born from some hidden source, 
babbling its transparent secrets beside the 
pathway, and continuing to gossip even 
when its wayward course takes it tempora- 
rily out of hearing. Great scarlet and vari- 
egated toadstools, generated from the fruit- 
ful union of vegetable decay and dampness, 
cluster in curious groups beneath the yel- 
low shade; and not a few dandelions and 
asters foolhardily tempt the frosts. All 
these things Garth feels by a kind of sym- 
pathy rather than sees in detail, not being 
one of the quick-eyed breed of men; his 
glance is leisurely, but comprehensive and 
penetrating. 

The faculty of observation, at once enjoy- 
ing and effortless, marks him as not only ac- 
| customed to see nature in private and alone, 
| but content to let her monopolize him dur- 
ing the interview. It would be rash, never- 
theless, to conclude that a young fellow of 
his aspect, who has probably experienced 
| the vicissitudes of at least a quarter of a cen- 
tury’s life, should have missed all acquaint- 
ance with that finer solitude which is at- 
tainable only through a rare human com- 
panionship. There is nothing of the stoic 
in Garth’s face or figure, that we should 
| suppose him insensible to the love of wom- 

an. True, there are no longer nymphs and 
| hamadryads in the New Hampshire woods; 
and this young farmer’s dress, and his hab- 
| its so far as we have observed them, seem 
primitive enough to put a bar between him 
and ordinary society. Living all his days 
{on a lonely estate, in a house whose only 
other inmates, since his mother’s death, have 
| been Mr. Urmson senior and the old Indian 
| cook, Nikomis; occupied from season to sea- 
son in the slow but unfailing duties of the 
| farm; inoculated, perhaps, with a drop or 
| two of that irrational pride of birth which 
| curiously survives among not a few de- 
scendants of New England colonists—so 
circumstanced and constituted, Garth might 
| have the best natural capacity in the world 
for love and marriage, and yet remain a long 
| time with no better helpmate than Dame 
Nature. 

But, again, observing him somewhat more 
narrowly, a doubt suggests itself as to 
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whether he be altogether, or even chiefly, a 
farmer after all. His hands, certainly, are | 
not those of a plowboy; their form is at 
once powerful and elegant, and the texture 
of the skin is soft and fine. Something, too, 
in the firm carriage of the shoulders and the | 
easy precision of the tread seems to imply | 
another kind of culture than that of the 
potato and hay field. And though Garth’s | 
features appear at the first glance rugged | 
and almost harsh, they are, in fact, moulded 
with singular accuracy and meaning: every 
part responds sensitively to his thought. In| 
spite of his red flannel shirt and cowhide | 
boots, his early hours and familiarity with | 
barn-yard stock, we can not write him down | 
a country bumpkin. He has walked else- 
where than in these woods; has dressed in 
broadcloth and fine linen; perhaps has seen 
and admired fair women beyond the sea. 
But if this be so, his demure assumption, or 
even resumption, of the agricultural pre- 
sentment is scarcely devoid of a flavor of 
quiet humor, not to speak of an implicit 
freshness and independence of temperament 
uncommon to the majority of traveled youth. 

The important question as to the true 
state of the young man’s affections remains, 
therefore, undetermined. Possibly he is 
even now keeping tryst—with no uncul- 
tured hoydenish maiden of the valley, but 
with some noble lovely lady of another land, 
whose love has brought her thus far to meet 


him, and to whom his homely garb shall ap- 


pear as princely raiment. Once heretofore, 
let us say, they have met in the rich heart 
of the Old World, and had not spoken, but 
exchanged a look of mutual revelation. 
Thereafter, to follow out our fantasy, time 
and space had rolled between and separated 
them. Garth, returning home and setting 
himself to the fore-ordained business of his 
life, sometimes saw her sweet face in dreams, 
and half believed it, perhaps, to have been 
from the first a dream. But our romance 
must not end here. A mysterious provi- 
dence, such as appertains only to lovers, 
must bring them together once more—and 
why not this morning as well as another? 
Let us pray, meanwhile, that they may rec- 
ognize each other at this second encounter, 
and that no wretched entanglement on ei- 
ther side may have occurred to prevent their 
happy union! Neither is, of course, aware 
of the other’s propinquity, and this may ac- 
count for the serenity of Garth’s demeanor 
thus far. 

A truly unwarrantable flight of fancy, 
this, for which the romantic witchery of the 
autumnal woods is hardly a valid excuse. 
Nevertheless, there is that about the young 
man which might lay a strong grasp on a 
woman’s heart, though little were said on 
either side. Perhaps he inherits something 
of the peculiar power which tradition as- 
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however. He has betrayed no suspicious 
qualities up to this point, and the probabil- 


| ities are that he will return to breakfast at 


Urmhurst without having done any thing 
more romantic than to catch a pickerel or 
two in the lake whose gleam comes through 


| yonder belt of solemn pines. He carries over 
| his shoulder a bundle of three or four straight 


shafts, and to his back is slung a kind of 
knapsack. These we must suppose to be 
his fishing-rod and creel. 

Before the pond is reached a trifling in- 
cident is destined to take place, which, con- 
sidering the lamentable dearth of incidents 
thus far, can not be permitted to go unno- 
ticed. On the hither verge of the belt of 
pines is planted a lichen-eovered rock, round 
whose base grows a crimson girdle of whort- 
leberry bushes. Beneath the bushes lurks 
a meditative little flower, retired enough, 
one would think, to elude all ordinary eye- 
sight. Be that as it may, Garth sees it as 
he passes by, and stops, and throws himself 
on the ground at full length to examine it 
at his leisure. It is a violet—a rare strange 
in this month, and the sweeter for its strange- 
ness. Garth gently uplifts its downeast, 
dewy little visage with the tip of his fore- 
finger, and looks into its tiny golden eye, not 
with a cold botanical scrutiny, but with love. 
How tender his face looks now! and withal 
half amused, half reverential. He does not 
pluck the flower, perhaps from conscientious 
scruples, but he gains the better part of it 
nevertheless. By-and-by he gently with- 
draws his finger, rises to his feet, and walks 
on. Lover more considerate could no violet 
have. 

Why is it, then, that this chivalric ad- 
mirer turns abruptly back after a few steps, 
and ruthlessly plucks up the poor little vio- 
let after all? Is it out of mere wantonness, 
or is there something so much more worship- 
ful in his eyes than violets that he feels jus- 
tified in making a sacrificial offering of one 
to the other? This is a pregnant question, 
but we must be content to let time give it 
answer. Garth is silent as usual. 

Having carefully disposed the flower along 
with one of its leaves in the band of his hat, 
he continues on through the pines, and short- 
ly brings his three-mile walk to an end on 
the sandy beach of a cove, whence is an out- 
look over the greater part of the lake. About 
a quarter of a mile southward, in the mouth 
of the cove, rises a small island densely tuft- 
ed with scarlet and yellow foliage. Far 
away, between the island and the western 
promontory of the shore, towers the misty 
shape of Wabeno, gleaming in the sunlight 
like a dim heap of jewels. The water of 
the lake is perfectly still and pellucid, and 
reflects cach glowing leaf of the myriad trees 
which crowd to the margin, as though anx- 
ious to behold their own magnificence. And 





cribes to his forefathers. Let that pass, 


| indeed the reflection is better than the re- 
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ality; it has the charm of an idealized re- 
membrance. The sky, being pale and cool 
at this hour, sets off the sumptuous coloring 
of the earth. The sun is not yet too high 
to throw the shadows of the tall eastern 
rees far across the quiet mystery of the 
surface. The charm of the scene is so com- 
plete that one fancies it must have been less 
eautiful a moment ago, and will begin to 
deteriorate a moment hence. There needs 
mly a painter, cunning of hand and loving 
of heart, to collect these points of loveliness 
and recast them in the symmetrical mould 
of some noble and profound idea. 

In good time, therefore, behold the painter! 
Garth has been taking apart that bundle of 
sticks and unpacking that knapsack, and 
what we mistook for angling tools turn out 


an apparatus to catch the secrets of nature 


with. On the canvas the elements of the 


picture have already been set forth—the re- | 


sult of several morning interviews previous 
to the present one. And now, as the artist 
sits down to his easel and gets earnestly 


and skillfully to work with his palette and | 


brushes, the seeming incongruities of his 
behavior begin to arrange themselves in a 
rather more comprehensible order. All men 
are enigmas until the observer has hunted 
them down to their right places. 


ENFRANCHISEMENT. 
‘a Rev. Boswell Holland sat alone in 
his study. 

It was drawing toward noon of one of 
those exceptionally rare and exquisitely 
beautiful June days when the full perfected 
loveliness of summer seems combined with 
the shy, fresh, delicate beauty of the spring, 
and earth and sky, tree, leaf, and flower, 
looked as if just newly created for a world 
where winter, sorrow, decay, and death were 
to be words of an unknown tongue. 

The calm Sabbath stillness which brood- 
ed in the summer air was broken only by 
the low drowsy murmur of the bees or the 
rejoicing carol of the birds, and the soften- 
ed breeze swept over the varied and beau- 
tiful landscape with just force enough to 
bring out the sweetly mingled perfume of 
uncounted and untended blossoms, but too 
lovingly to rifle them of a single tinted pet- 
al. It was such a day as the old English 
poet would have chosen for 


“The bridal of the earth and sky,” 


and the fair and flower-crowned earth look- 
ed worthy of such high espousals. 

It has been stated that the reverend gen- 
tleman sat alone in his study, and it may 
be added that his parish was in one of the 
most picturesque portions of one of the love- 
liest of the New England States. Now can 
you, my reader—I should say “ fair and gen- 
tle reader,” only I am unwilling to stoop to 


bribery, even for your good opinion —can 
you call up to mind a distinct picture of 
this rural parsonage? Just try. Can you 
see, “in your mind’s eye, Horatio,” the old- 
fashioned, low, rambling building, winning 
from its very irregularity, with its wide- 
spreading and overhanging eaves, where 
the murmuring pigeons and the twittering 
swallows have it all their own way—a 
building whose time-out-of-mind unpainted 
surface has gradually taken on that soft 
purplish-gray, that perfect neutral tint, that 
delicate Indian-ink shading, which Nature’s 
|own artistic taste supplies when she is left 
to her own resources, and which contrasts 
so faultlessly with the clear blue sky above 
and the deep greenery around and over- 
hanging it? 

Can you see the wide low windows, shaded 
| by vines, the ever hospitably open door, 
where the blushing June roses, kept fresh 
by sparkling dew from fainting with their 
|own sweetness, cluster lovingly round the 
| broad low stone steps ? : 

You see it distinctly, do you? Ay, and 
it is « pretty picture, but, I regret to say, as 
unlike the reality as a moss-rose bud is un- 

| like a sunflower. 

Forgive me; that was a fancy sketch: 
now take the actual picture. 

A tall, narrow, thin, wooden house, high- 
|er than it was wide, painfully stiff and an- 
gular, painted after the fashion of a fresh- 
cooked egg—intensely reddish-yellow in the 
middle, with white garnishings—with green 
blinds and narrow green door, showing from 
the lowest of its three steep marble-painted 
wooden steps up to the top of its very red 
chimney that it was “spick and span new ;” 
and so was the taste of its ambitious build- 
| er and owner. 
| A good and comfortable house, perhaps, 
| to live in, so far as light and warmth and 
| dryness were required, but an exasperating 

house to all the more refined feelings of hu- 
|iman nature—a good, substantial, conven- 
lient house; inexpensive, no doubt, to its 
| builder, but one that made the most exorbi- 
| tant demands upon a man’s patience to look 
} upon, and naturally suggested thoughts of 
|the marvelous wisdom of the arrange- 
ment which has put the “following too 
much the devices of our own hearts” into 
the Church’s confession of human sin and 
weakness. 

But these errors were not to be visited 
upon the Reverend Boswell, though doubt- 
less he might have fallen into the same, or 
worse, had he had means and opportunity ; 
but he had not, so he was kept from temp- 
tation in that line, being only tenant at 
will; and doubtless he considered himself 
very fortunate that his lot had fallen in such 
pleasant places—for a consideration. 

Our parson—that is, the parson of this 
story—was quite a young man, and had been 
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married and settled in his present home but | 


little more than two years. 

You must understand he was not an emi- 
nent city shepherd of the kind whose flocks 
yield golden fleeces. Oh, not at all! but 
just a young, unfledged, country minister, 
and settled over a small rural congregation. 
Of course his salary was small, that is, it 
was small for all he wanted to do with it, 
though it was certainly ample for all which 
he did for it; for it is a fact, as you may 
chance to know, that things do look very 
different when viewed from different points 
of observation; but 


“Who with another’s eyes can read?” 


And this was a subject upon which the par- 
ish committee and the minister, although 
they read from the same books every Sab- 
bath-day, could never manage to read in 
unison. So as the worldly goods with which 
his people endowed him did not fully meet 
his wishes and requirements, he had, of 
course, to “cut his coat according to his 
cloth; and although the ministerial cloth 
is always respectable, and to be held in rev- 
erence, still, at the same time, it must be ac- 
knowledged that in small country parishes 


it is not always broad cloth. And so the) 
young man, not being able to build for him- | 


self, he dwelt for the present, as did St. 
Paul, “in his own hired house.” 

It was something commendable in the ne- 
ophyte if he in any thing resembled that 
most learned and argumentative of all that 
saintly band. Possibly he was like St. Peter 
too—who knows? Perhaps we shall see, if 
we wait. 

The room in which he sat, and which, 
though small, had been dignified with the 
name of the study, was the best and pleas- 
antest room in the house, and in it were 
drawn together all the best that the house 
afforded—here was the prettiest paper and 
the best carpet, the only lounge, the easiest 
rocking-chair, the gayest table-cover, the 
best lamp, and the prettiest ornaments, all 
gathered here by his young wife’s unselfish 
devotion, and her husband’s devoted selfish- 
ness. 


She thought nothing was too good for | 


him, and he thought so too. She said the 
master of the house ought to have the best 
room in it, and he did not contradict her; 
and besides, she said, so many persons went 
into the study, it was more seen than any 
other part of the house; and in her inno- 
cent loving pride the sweet little energetic 
housekeeper kept it in the neatest and trim- 
mest order, always arranging matters there 
with her own hands, moving his books and 
papers with tender care and reverence—al- 
beit the reverend incumbent, truth to say, 
was not so academically deep in his learned 
studies as to dread the intrusion of a broom 
as a spider would, or shudder hydrophobic- 


ally at the sight of soap and water, as do 
|many of his guild. But perhaps it is quit 
time to make you better acquainted with 
Mr. Holland ; and having sketched his home, 
and the pencil being still in hand, it may be 
as well to make a sketch of the proprietor 
pro tempore, but this time we will not pre- 
sent you with the negative first. 

You have seen dozens of just such men, 
and in the same profession too; for, as old 
Casper pithily said to his little grandson 
Peterkin, when the boy showed him an emp- 
ty skull, “ There’s many such about.” 

A tall, stout, well-made, florid young man, 
never intended by nature for any sedentary 
life ; one whose broad shoulders and strong 
arms would have made a better and health- 
ier man of him in the field or the workshop ; 
one who as farmer or machinist might have 
made something of his muscular inheritance, 
but who had been thrust into a profession 
he was wholly unfitted for by the weak am- 
bition of a doting mother and the vanity 
and self-indulgent indolence of his own 
character. 

His physique, though not intellectual, 
was not unpleasing. He had a full, fresh- 
complexioned face, a broad low forehead, 
with loose brown hair brushed off from it 
with sedulous care and precision; heavy- 
lidded, prominent eyes, of no particular col- 
| or or expression; a wide mouth, with very 
full lips and good teeth; large, soft, white 
hands, with short, stocky fingers, always 
moist and warm; a good voice, and a ready 
smile, which, though it had its rise in satis- 
fied self-love, passed current for sympathy 
| and cordiality. 
| What more was needed to make him the 
pet and idol of all the young ladies of his 
parish? They followed him round and hov- 
ered about him like bees about their queen, 
and, like her insect majesty, he took all their 
devotion as matter of course; it was but his 
due, it was only what they might be expect- 
ed to render. And so, though the elders of 
the parish, the paying part of the congre- 
gation, were by no means so demonstrative, 
these innocent young things petted and 

| lionized him to his heart’s ‘content. 

They showered their innocent favors upon 
him without stint; they worked him no end 
of slippers—slippers with monograms, slip- 
pers with mottoes, slippers with St. An- 
drew’s crosses, and St. Peter’s keys, and St. 
Catherine’s lilies; with shepherd’s crooks, 
|and Holy Bibles, and palm branches, and 
passion-flowers, and doves, and lambs, and 
all sorts of holy devices; slippers in Berlin 
wool, slippers in silk and satin, slippers in 
beads and golden braids. If the man had 
been a quadruped, instead of a man of very 
limited understanding, he might have been 
shod all round anew the first day of every 
month. As to pen-wipers, his wife might 
have tacked them together for foot-mats, 
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had her gentle heart not whispered to her 
that such a use of them might be disrespect- 
ful to the fair senders; and book-marks— 
why, he had enough of them to mark nearly 
every important passage in the Bible, and 
that is a book which has more important 
passages than any other, certainly! Then 
they took him out to ride and to walk; they 
got up reading clubs, and history classes, 
and sewing circles, and botanizing expedi- 
tions; and as he was found to be musical, | 
there were evening rehearsals at the church; | 
or, if not practicing sacred music there, he 
was sure to be practicing music less sacred 
at the pianos of his young admirers; his 
voice was so rich and sweet, and so sustain- 
ing to theirs. 

All this necessitated frequent calls at the 
parson’s house, of course ; but the parson’s 
quiet little wife was wholly left out; scarce- | 
ly a recognition beyond, “Oh, good-morning, 
Mrs. Holland! Baby well? Mr. Holland is 
in the study, I suppose?” And the long 
chatty call would end in an invitation to 
dine or take tea, to ride, or walk, or sing. 

All this was well e.ough ; it was not very | 
remunerative, certainly, but was pleasant | 
and cheering to the minister. Of course he | 
liked it, and the parson’s wife made no ob- | 
jections; possibly she might have had her | 
little feelings on the subject; but if she did, | 
what of that? Who minds feelings that | 
are never put into expression? And, be- | 


} 


dulcimer, and all kinds of music,” it is easy 
to fall down and worship, for idol worship 
is pre-eminently emotional and contagious ; 
but how for those whose own hands have 
helped, with rope and pulley, with lever and 
derrick, to hoist the inert mass to its posi- 
tion in the temple? how can they who have 
walked with unsteady, careful feet on the 
rude scaffolding about it, adjusting it with 
| level, square, and plumb-line to its right 
poise on the pedestal—“ lo, here! lo, there! 
it tips, it wavers, it leans!”—how can they 
come down, and, kneeling lowly before the 
idol they have helped to rear, bow their 
foreheads to the earth in reverence, and 
say— Hum-m-m! I don’t know just what 
they do say. No matter; that was a di- 
gression; we will return to our subject. 
How, you will ask, did this shallow man 
keep his situation? how did he manage to 
write his sermons? He did not write them; 
he manufactured them. The thing was easy 
enough. He had not so much genius or tal- 
ent as you could put into a lady’s thimble, 


| but he had some tact, and that is of more 
| daily use in the world than either. He had 
| received a good collegiate and theological 


education ; he could write grammatically, of 
course; he had a slight acquaintance with 
the classics, and was gifted with a retentive 
and ready memory. Having chosen his text, 
he would collect several sermons on the same 
subject by different authors, and picking out 


sides, this woman loved this man—this| just one or two leading ideas from each, 
. . | . 

man whose superior she was in every way | much as Jacky Horner picked out the plums 

-loved him, honored him, worshiped him | from his Christmas pie, he would then (ac- 


with her whole heart. How could it be? | 
If you had known them both, you would 
have said, “The thing is utterly impossi- | 
ble;” but we meet with such cases every | 
day. 

The fact is, women, as a class, find a posi- 
tive pleasure in self-abnegation ; they must 
have something to worship. The female heart | 
craves an idol, be it of gold or silver, brass | 
or clay, the man or the monkey, the baby or 
the lap-dog! 

The French proverb tells us that the first | 
step is the most difficult one, and experience | 
proves it true; and it is a thing to wonder 
at how this blind idolatry has its first be- 
ginning. Is it of spontaneous germination, 
as in earlier days we were told were mos- 
quitoes and mushrooms? After the first 
start we can imagine the rest, for, the im- 
petus once given, the velocity may be accel- 
erated by its own momentum. As it is usual 
to say falling in love, the inference is it is on 
the descending grade. All that we can un- 
derstand ; but—how does it begin ? 

When once the idol has been elevated 
upon its pedestal, when the votive wreath 
crowns the glittering brow, when the bow, 
the lyre, or the thunder-bolt has been placed 
in the hand, “ what time ye hear the sound 
of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, 





cording to a school exercise, which certainly 
has a pernicious tendency, likely to incul- 
cate literary piracy) transfer them into his 
own language, and carefully interweave 
them into a sort of mosaic, only each bor- 
rowed portion was in such new dress that 
the real owner would not have dared to lay 
claim to it had he met with it. His own 
language, the string upon which he strung 
these borrowed pearls, had a flowery gush 
and greenness about it—too ornate and ver- 
bose, perhaps, to have suited persons of re- 
fined and cultivated taste, but there were 
few such among his hearers: they were not 
in any way critical. He might, if he had 
dared, have preached the borrowed sermons 
entire, and no one in his congregation would 
have been likely to question his right to 
them; but he did not, for that would have 
been immoral, and was he not a minister? 
Indeed, the elderly, paying portion of his 
flock usually slept through his sermons— 
that was what they went to “meeting” for— 
and they were as nice sermons to sleep un- 
der as any one could desire. And the bevy 
| of fair friends who were his patrons were as 
| green in their taste as their pastor’s style. 
They said his sermons were perfectly splen- 
| did, so full of feeling; and, of course, they 
| knew. But unfortunately they were not on 
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the financial board; if they had been, no 
doubt Mr. Holland would have lived in clo- 
ver. But book-marks and pen-wipers, al- 
though very gratifying, are not, so to speak, 
sustaining. 

But we are lingering too long on the road; 
we are keeping the young parson waiting, 
and we have no right to squander his valu- 
able time, that being a privilege which he 
prefers to use himself. 

On that fair summer morning he sat alone 
in his cool and shaded study, clad in his 
dressing-gown and slippers, with loosened 
vest and discarded neck-tie; he was lolling 
back in his easy-cushioned chair, with ele- 


vated feet, lost in contemplation of his new- | 


est pair of slippers, trying possibly to study 
out their strange device. 

He sat near a table where an open desk 
bore sundry sheets of ruled paper, on the 
top one of which a few blotted and half- 
erased lines indicated that there a sermon 


was beginning to be; but he was engaged | 


in the intellectual occupation of snapping 
the blade of his knife, or furtively whistling 
the air of “Way down upon de Swannee 
Ribber” softly on the back of it, occasional- 
ly varying the performance by a languid use 
of a palm-leaf fan which was lying on his 
knees. 

A gentle step, a timid, deprecating tap at 
the study door. “Eyes right—attention !” 
In one moment, like a soldier on drill, the 
reverend gentleman had wheeled into posi- 
tion at the table, snatched up a pen, dipped 
it in the ink, and held it suspended over the 
paper, as he said, in the half-annoyed tones 
of a person suddenly disturbed in some ab- 
sorbing train of thought, “ You can come in.” 

Softly the door was pushed ajar, and a 
sweet young face, fair and fresh as an apple 
blossom, and framed in braids of soft brown 
hair, peeped timidly in. 

“Quite alone, dear?” she asked, glancing 
round the apartment; and then, satisfied 
that he was so, the wife came in—a girlish 


figure, though one arm clasped her sleep- 


ing baby to her bosom; in the other hand | 


she bore a small tray with snowy-white 
cloth. Pausing a moment on her way to de- 
posit the child among the cushions of the 
lounge, she came to her husband’s side. 

“What have you got there, Lucy?” he 
said, in half-reproachful tones, though his 
eager eyes contradicted his assumed indif- 
ference. 

“Only a little lunch for you, dear,” said 


“Yes, you do, dear; I know best. Did not 
you tell me yourself that brains needed food, 
and that mental labor was more exhausting 
than any other? Take a little sip of the 
beer first, dear, and maybe that will bring 
an appetite.” 

“You are a little goose, Lucy,” said the 
Reverend Boswell, as he took the glass from 
her hand; and so, just to please the affec- 
tionate little thing, he ate and drank all she 
had provided—and he did it, too, just as if 
he relished every mouthful. You would 
never have guessed he did not relish it. 
Oh, he was such a good man! And Lucy 

| sat by, delighted that her idol had conde- 
scended to accept her meat and drink offer- 
ings. 

“There now; these poor, dear, tired brains 
| will feel all the better,” she said, laying her 
| soft hand caressingly on his low brow. “It 
| is too bad for you to have to sit here, hard at 
| work, all this lovely day; is not it, Bozzy ?” 
“Lucey,” said the gorged despot, with- 
| drawing from the caressing hand, and frown- 
| ing slightly, “I do wish you would not call 
|me Bozzy; I have spoken to you about it 

before.” 

“T know it, dear; but I forget. It is not 
| right. I ought not to do it, and I won’t if 
| you don’t like it; but tell me, have you been 
| very- hard at work this morning ?” 

“Well, no, not very,” said the self-con- 

victed idler. “It is too warm to do much.” 
“Warm here, dear?” said Mrs. Holland, 
| glancing round the cool, fresh, orderly little 
|room, and contrasting it with the kitchen, 
| the heated scene of her own labors. “Then 
| it must be because you feel weak: do you ?” 

“T thought you would come up and read 
for me, Lucy ; I have been expecting you.” 

“But I could not come to-day, you know,” 
|said the wife, deprecatingly. “It’s wash- 
| ing day !” 

“Well, what if it is? You do not wash, 
I presume.” 
| “No, dear; not exactly; but Katie does.” 
“But you are not Katie.” 

“T beg your pardon, but I am on washing 
| and ironing days.” 
| What do you mean ?” 

“ Only, of course, that when Katie is wash- 
| ing, I have her daily work to do.” 
| “TI do not see what great amount of 
| work there can be to do in such a family as 
| ours.” 
| “That is because it is not in your line, 

Boswell. Ifit was, you would soon find out 


the little wife, coaxingly, and she removed | that there is work to be done in every well- 
the desk and set the little tray before him. | managed family, however small; and where 

“You silly child! what is it?” Lucy | there is a baby, and only one inexperienced 
raised the cover, and revealed a small juicy | servant, there is a good deal of work to be 


beefsteak, temptingly cooked, a biscuit, and 
a glass of foaming beer. 


“Oh, I have not any appetite; I don’t | 


want it,” said the husband, making a very 
faint demonstration of pushing it from him. 


| done.” 

| Work, work!” said the parson, fretfully. 
“One would think, to hear you talk of your 
| work, that we lived in a palace and enter- 
tained company every day of our lives.” 





“T am very thankful that we do not,” 
laughed the sweet-tempered little woman. 

“Well, I can’t understand it, ’m sure. 
Do tell me now what have you had to do 
this morning ?” 

“T will,” said Lucy, seating herself on the 
lounge by herchild. “It is a fine day, and 
Katie has a very large wash; soI set her at 
work early, and I made the beds and put 
the chambers in order; and then I cleared 
away the breakfast things, and swept and 
dusted the parlor and entry; and I put 
fresh flowers in the vases, and I picked and 
shelled the pease, and made the pudding, and 
cooked your steak, and tended the baby—” 

“ Well, he is asleep.” 

“Yes, he is now; but he was wide awake 
all the morning, and just as cunning as he 
could be. I only wish you had seen him 
when I—” 

“Oh yes, I dare say; but I don’t care to 
hear about it.” 

Lucy bent down over the sleeping child 
to pat and kiss him, and when she raised 
her head there was a tear on the baby’s 
dimpled cheek. Poor little thing! Had he 
been weeping in his sleep? for the mother’s 
fair face was as unruffled as before. 

“ Are you coming to read to me, Lucy ?” 

Lucy hesitated. “I will if I can—after 
dinner.” 

“Oh, I am going out to dine with the Al- 
lens.” 

“You are? 
not tell me.” 

“No, I did not think of it; and I do not 
suppose it makes much difference to you.” 

“Yes, it does,” said Lucy, laughing with 
imperturbable good nature. “It would have 
made the difference of a pudding. Baby and 
{ don’t care for puddings; I would not have 
made it.” 

“Can’t you keep it over for to-morrow ?” 

“Why, yes; so I can, of course. I never 
thought of that. How clever you are! 
That’s a good idea. But what time shall 
you come home ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; it is a little uncer- 
tain. Why do you ask ?” 

“ Because I thought it would be a good 
day for you to go over to see that old deaf 
Mrs. Otis. I hear she tells every body she 
does not know her minister by sight.” 

“Well, she won’t acquire that knowledge 
to-day, any way. Mary Denny promised to 
call for me at the Allens’ and take me for 
drive in her pony-carriage down to the low- 
er mills at the Pond, and that is much pleas- 
anter.” 

“Of course it is; and such a lovely day, 
too. You will have a charming ride. I am 
so glad! It will do you good to leave your 
writing, I am sure.” 

“Yes; but about that old Mrs. Otis! Can’t 
you go there instead of me? You might.” 

“Of course I could. But she is so cross 
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and so deaf I am half afraid of her; and 
besides, if I do, it is you she wants to see, 
not me.” 

“Let her take the best she can get,” said 
the unconscious egotist ; “I can’t go.” 

“Shall you be home to tea, Boswell ?” 

“T rather think not. Mary said she would 
leave me up at the Whites’ on our way home; 
they are to have the choir up there this 
evening; they said something about your 
coming, but I told them it was of no use to 
ask you, for I knew you would not leave the 
baby all the evening.” 

“Of course I could not,” said the wife, 
picking up her baby and the tray. “You 
will have a beautiful day; I half envy you 
the nice ride ; but I’m sure you need it, and 
if I were you I would not write another word 
to-day. Just lie down on the lounge and 

| take a nap, and you will be all rested and 

bright by dinner-time. If any one calls, I 
will say you are engaged (you are, you know, 
engaged for dinner), and I'll call you in time 
to dress, and bring you some hot water. 
Now take my advice,” and nodding and smil- 
ing, the unselfish woman drew down the 
shades and left him. 

And this was but a sample of their daily 

| life: just one day out of many in which the 

loving wife sacrificed herself, and the selfish 
| husband either did not know it, or knowing, 
| permitted the unacknowledged sacrifice. 

But the bright and holy angels, who keep 
watch and ward over such women as Lucy, 

| were not unmindful of their duties. It nev- 
er occurred to the quiet little woman her- 
self that she was a domestic slave, and her 
husband a household tyrant; but the angels 
knew it. Oh! you can’t deceive the angels, 


and they were quietly working things round 


for her relief, and it was in this wise that it 
came. 

Mrs. Briant, Lucy’s mother, was a widow 
lady of some property. After the marriage 
of all her children she had broken up house- 
keeping, and had been making a long visit 

ito each of her two married sons, and now 
she wrote to say, if it was agreeable to Mr. 
| and Mrs. Holland, she would come and make 
them a visit of a few weeks. 

Of course Lucy, who was the youngest 
child and only daughter, was delighted. 
She came, all tears and smiles and blushes, 
to show the welcome letter to her husband. 
Of course he was not quite so much elated 
at the prospect ; it was not to be expected 
he should be; and most wives would have 
resented his unsympathizing coldness; but 
Lucy had such a pretty, winning way, and 
then she had, all unconsciously, learned the 
habit of arguing with him through his own 
interests. 

“ Mother is so cheerful,” she said, “and so 
pleasant, you will find her excellent compa- 
ny ; and then she is such a splendid house- 
keeper, and knows every thing, and Katie 
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and I are so inexperienced. She is a capital | the kindness to pick us some pease for d 


cook, too, and makes things go as far again 
as Iecan. And such nice things as she can 
make! Iam only afraid, after she has been 


but I shall keep my eyes open, and try to 
learn her way of doing things. 
think half enough of it while I lived at 
home. And then she has had so much ex- 
perience with children, she is as good as a 
doctor; and I am such a little goose if any 


in- 
ner to-day ?” 


“Me? I pick the pease?” asked the as- 


tonished son-in-law. 
here, you will think I don’t know any thing; | 


I did not | 


thing ails the baby; but I shall feel as if | 
he is right if I can pop him into mother’s | 


arms, and I shall not have to rout you up at 


night to go for the doctor every time he | 


screws his dear little face up into a pucker; 
and then she is so fond of babies I dare say 
she will tend him half the time; and think 
how much more time I shall have to read to 
you and make parish calls !” 


| slow. 


Certainly, as Lucy painted it, the offered 


visit did look promising; and even if it had 


not, how could her husband refuse it, the | 


first visit from any of her family? So after 
chilling her with cold demurrers, that made 
her feel as if she had been guilty of asking 
a very great favor, he gave an unwilling 
permission, and Lucy wrote a joyful answer, 
making the most she could of her husband’s 
ungracious consent, and filling up her letter 
with her own eager and warm-hearted wel- 
come ; and in due course of time Mrs. Briant 
made her appearance. 


| 


“Oh no, no!” hastily interposed Lucy; 
“T will get them; I was just going.” 

“My dear child!—no! The vines are 
wet with last night’s rain; and with your 
thin dress! I would not have you do it for 
the world; and I am sure Mr. Holland would 
not hear of such a thing.” 

“No, no! certainly not,” said the reverend 
gentleman, “it is not fit for her, of course ;” 
though he remembered uneasily how many 
times she had done it, even in the rain, 
“But can not Katie get them ?” 

“T do not think she can,” said the gentle 
voice ; “she is very busy ironing your shirts, 
and she does them very well, but she is very 
I could shell the pease if I had them ; 
but it is no matter; if you do not care about 
them, we will do without. We have only 
plain boiled corned beef to-day, and I 
thought you would like some vegetable be- 
sides potatoes with it; but please don’t go 
if you don’t want them.” 

But Mr. Holland was an epicure in a small 
way, and he did not fancy a dinner of beef 
and potatoes. So he went, and from that 


| day the picking of the pease, beans, cucum- 


. ' = 
She was a delicate, pleasing, lady-like 


little woman, with sweet brown eyes and 
a marvelously sweet voice, that “excellent 
thing in woman.” Never yet came Nemesis 
in gentler form or more alluring guise; but 
it was Nemesis all the same. She was an 
acute and observing woman; there was 
quiet but keen penetration in those soft 
brown eyes, but there was no bitterness 
about her. 





bers, and tomatoes was, without any talk, 
dropped quietly into his hands. 

And so with many other little out-of-door 
duties which usually devolve upon the mas- 
ter of the house, but which Lucy, in her 
loving eagerness to spare her husband time 


;and trouble, had indiscreetly taken upon 


She waited and watched, made observa- | 


tions and drew conclusions; she had seen 
more of life than Lucy, and she had her 
own thirty years of wedded experience to 
look back upon, and she soon mastered the 
situation. 

She read her son-in-law’s character at 
once, the soft brown eyes went straight 
through his shallowness down to his selfish- 
ness and indolence. Of course her mother- 
ly instincts were all on Lucy’s side, who, she 


saw, was drooping under a burden of care 


beyond her strength; but she never thought 
of making her happier by pointing out her 


husband’s faults to her; on the contrary, | 


she always praised him whenever she con- 
scientiously could, treated him with marked 
deference, and made him more comfortable 
in a dozen little ways, while she was all the 
time quietly loosening his wife’s bonds and 
transferring them to him. 

“Mr. Holland,” she said to him one day 


in her sweet, gracious way, “ will you have the baby.” 


| dear madam. 


herself; Mrs. Briant, laughingly accusing 
her of overofficiousness, quietly took them 
out of her hands and restored them to their 
rightful owner. And all this was done so 
sweetly by the amiable law-giver that nei- 
ther party could gainsay her, and the mys- 
tified minister actually felt she was sustain- 
ing him in his rightful authority. Indeed, 
he was morally and physically a better, hap- 
pier, and more useful man for the healthy 
out-of-door employments to which her sa- 
gacious administration had subjected him. 
He dawdled less with his pen, and wrote 
better when he did write. 

One fine day young Mrs. French called to 
take the parson out foralong drive. “You 
will have to let him off to-day, my dear lady,” 
said Mrs. Briant, very sweetly, before the 
minister had time to accept. ‘“ He has just 
been telling us he must go into the study 
and begin his sermon at once; but,’ she 
said, as if the sudden thought had just 
struck her, “why can’t you take Lucy with 
you? it would do her a world of good, and 
you know, Mr. Holland, you said this morn- 
ing she was looking pale. Thank you, my 
Run away, Lucy, and get 
your hat and gloves; I will take care of 
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And Lucy, excited by the unwonted en- 
joyment, and full of eager delight at all she 
saw, made herself such an engaging little 
companion that her society was coveted in 
future drives quite as much as her hus- 
band’s, 

“Are you going to be at home this after- 
noon, my dear Mr. Holland ?” asked Mrs. Bri- 
ant upon another occasion, in her most per- 
suadable tones. 

“T think so, madam!” replied the son-in- 
law, who, in spite of himself, was always 
won upon by her gentle, lady-like address. 
“But why do you ask? Is there any thing 
I can do for you?” 

“Oh!” laughed the sweet, musical voice, 
“we are about to confer a great and hither- 
to unknown honor upon you: we intend to 
make you keeper of the king’s treasure for 
an hour or two.” 

“T do not understand,” said the bewilder- 
ed listener: he did not understand very oft- 
en, but he rarely owned it. 

“Lucy and I are going out; it is the 
meeting of the ‘Mothers’ Mission,’ and it is 
Lucy’s turn to preside. She ought to go, of 


, 
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and sound, and crowing in his father’s arms, 
and decidedly pleased with his strong hand- 
ling; to be sure, the child’s dress was rather 
demoralized with milk and ink, having, in 
the course of the afternoon, managed to up- 
set both; but that was easily repaired ; and 
though the Reverend Boswell looked tired 
and flushed, he was evidently proud of his 
success; and it was noticeable that the good- 
will between father and child took a de- 
cided new growth from that day. 

By the time Mrs. Briant’s visit drew near 
its intended close, the gentle little tactician 
had her leviathan pretty well in hand; for, 
though quiet in her advances as the incom- 
ing tide, she was quite as irresistible. Lucey, 
cheered by her mother’s presence and silent 
support, and set free from the household 
bonds that had so oppressed and inthralled 
her, was herself once more. She had regain- 
ed her natural elasticity of step and feeling, 


| and, brought out by her mother’s judicious 
management, she bad taken and worthily 


course, as the minister’s wife—the lady of | 


the parish. I tell her it is unjust to you for 
her to shirk her little share of the parish 
duties. She is bound to uphold your popu- 
larity; but as she has so little experience 
in cutting out, she wants me to go with her 
and assist her; and we propose to leave the 
baby with you. 
the high trust reposed in you; the little fel- 
low is getting to be so fond of you, I am 
sure he will be as good as a little angel— 
with YOU.” 

“Yes, but,” faltered the nominee to this 
high calling, who did not feel half pleased 
with the honor thus thrust upon 
“why not leave him with Katie ?” 

“Oh! because Katie has asked leave to 
go out too.” 

“But can’t she putit off? Ishould think 
some other time would do for her.” 

“T think not, as the occasion is a funeral. 
I am afraid they would not wait for her. 
Who did she say it was, Lucy? Her grand- 
father’s second wife’s first husband’s cous- 


him, 


in’s nephew’s baby, was not it? At any | busy as a little bee, I know, but even with 


rate,” continued the soft, laughing voice, “ I 
know the relationship was near enough to 
make her feel she must go, and indeed she 
has already gone; and, besides, the baby 
does not like her. Lucy will get him to 
sleep, and I dare say he will sleep all the 
afternoon, and he is always good-natured 
when he wakes up. Oh! you will get along 
famously !” 

So the little crib was lifted into the study, 
and the sleeping boy laid in it, and then, 
having supplied abundance of milk, instrue- 
tion, and good advice, the ladies departed, 
leaving behemoth bound and captive! 

On their return they found the baby safe 


I hope you will appreciate | 


out, that is very expensive. 


filled her proper place in the parish as the 
minister’s wife, and was beloved and re- 
spected by the congregation. 

But how would it be when the skillful 
hand that guided and the judicious check 
that restrained were removed? This cost 
her some anxious thought, and for Lucy’s 
sake she made one more attempt. 

“T have been thinking, my dear Mr. Hol- 
land,” she said,in her most mellifluent tones, 
one day when the soup she had presided over 
had given him great satisfaction, “that after 
I leave you, Lucy had better have a second 
girl.” 

Mr. Holland looked up in blank surprise, 
and calmly and sweetly the lady went on: 
“Katie, though a good girl as far as she 
goes, is very inefficient. She is honest, but 
she is a miserable cook, and very wasteful. 
But all such young girls are; they waste 
half enough to keep a family. And the 
washes are very heavy; gentlemen and ba- 
bies,” she said, with a rippling laugh, “make 
a great deal of washing, you know, and Ka- 
tie is very slow; and if you have to put it 
And then there 
is so much sewing to be done. Lucy is as 


my help she has but just managed to keep 
it under. I did hope we should find time 
to make up your new linen before I left, but 
it is not cut out yet, and Lucy will never 
get through a dozen of shirts alone. Poor 
girl! the parish and the baby make such 
heavy demands upon her time, I think she 
will have to put your shirts out to be made.” 
And with a few pleasant remarks about the 
parish and the weather, she smilingly with- 
drew. 

But the good seed had been carefully sown. 
The parson, though not overwise in general, 
was sharp and shrewd where money was in 
question, and knew the full value of dollars 
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and cents. He took the matter into consid- 
eration, and nicely balanced the pros and 
cons. He knew that Mrs. Briant, in her 
quiet, lady-like way, had been very efficient 
in his family; she superintended the cook- 
ing, and under her direction were prepared 
the savory meats that his soul loved. He 
knew, too, that since her advent among them 
his weekly expenses had been lessened, not 
increased. He knew that the liberal board 
which she had insisted on paying ever since 
she had been with them amounted to half 
as much as his salary, while her generous 
gifts supplied many needs of the little house- 
hold. He knew that she relieved his wife of 
much care and labor, and that her experience 
during the baby’s troubles in the ivory busi- 
ness, upon which he had just entered, had 
already saved him the fatigue and expense 
of many a visit to the doctor; and all these 
loving services were freely given. On the | 
other hand, if she left, all this must stop. | 
An additional servant would cost him three 
dollars a week, to begin with; and how| 








By 





CHAPTER XXvV. 
THE PLEIADES. 
A NTONIO had given full directions, and 


the chaise stopped at a gabled house in 
Eton, fronting the Castle, with the many tow- 
ers and high battlements. Some one looked 
from a latticed window, some one came to a 
door, there was a sound of the scampering 
ef feet, and when Angelica, a poor shivering 
little drifting figure, alighted in the cold 
twilight, a kind-looking man, in a powder- 
ed wig, such as school-masters do not wear 
nowadays, looked out from the parlor. He 
came forward and welcomed her kindly. 

“Welcome, Mrs. Kauffman. We were ex- 
pecting you,” hesaid. ‘Mr. Zucchi’s friends 
are ours. You must be frozen by your jour- 
ney. Welcome, my dear. Let me introduce 
you to my girls;”’ and he threw open the 
door, and led Angel in upon his arm to a 
dazzling room, with faces and fire-light and 
voices. In her bewilderment she could see 
nothing at first. By degrees she came to 
her usual perceptions. 

There were six or seven girls—full-grown, 
handsome young women—in mourning for 
their mother. Some wore muslin kerchiefs 
and plain mob-caps. Two of them were 
powdered and in full dress. One, however, 
was shaved, and wore neither cap nor coy- 
ering to her head. They all seemed to ad- 
vance at once. Most of them were quite 
grave; only the bald one smiled. 

“ These are my daughters,” said Dr. Starr 


MISS ANGEL. 
ANNE THACKERAY. 


| much more in waste and discomfort? And 


as to putting out washing and sewing, those 
were bugbears of unknown expense, which 
he could not estimate. The parson drew 
his conclusions—he was used to that busi- 
ness; “in conclusion” was his favorite por- 
tion of his sermons—-so, in conclusion, he re- 
quested Lucy to invite her mother to be- 
come a permanent member of the family; 
and Lucy, who in her unselfishness thought 
dear Bozzy did it all for her sake, could not 


| express her joy and gratitude. 


So the invitation was warmly given, and 
Mrs. Briant took it into her consideration 
too. Lucy was her heart’s darling, and she 


| saw that she needed her, and the baby had 
| Won a warm place in her heart—what could 


she do better than to stay? So, in conclusion, 
she decided to accept. She did so, and is liv- 


le 7 
| ing there yet, beloved, honored, and useful. 


And now you know in what respect the 
Rey. Boswell Holland resembled St. Peter. 
Don’t you see? He had a “ wife’s mother” 
in the house! 


all know you by name, and through Mr. 
Zucchi. Here are Decie, Dosie, Alley, Fan- 
ny, Jinny, and Kitty. Patty is not yet come 
home. You must be frozen. Come near the 
fire.” 

“Miss Kauffman must indeed be cold aft- 
er her long journey,” said the shaved young 
lady, dragging up a big chair. 

“Quite right, Jinny; that is a comfort- 
able arm-chair for her to warm herself in,” 
said the father. “I myself find a good arm- 
chair very resting after a long journey.” 

“We ought to tell Miss Kauffman at once 
that a message has been sent from the Cas- 
tle to inquire if she is come. Her Majesty 
will be ready to sit for her portrait to-mor- 
row at three o’clock,” said one of the young 
ladies. “Are you not frightened to death ?” 
cried Jinny. “La! how terrified I should 
be if I had to paint the Queen’s portrait.” 

After a little pause the eldest daughter 
proposed to take Angelica up to see her 
room. She was a very sweet and noble- 
looking creature, and her color came and 
went every time she spoke. “Ihave hada 
fire lighted for you,” she said. 

“ Capital thing, a fire, this cold weather,” 
cried the father, striking his hands togeth- 
er. “Take her up, Decie—take her up.” 

Decie led the way with a simple sort of 
dignity. She drew up her slender tall fig- 
ure, sailed on before, and Angel followed in 
silence. 

“This is the room Mr. Zucchi likes,” the 
young lady said, opening a low wooden door 





again, not knowing what else tosay. “They 


into a pleasant sloping bed-chamber. “We 
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heard from him yesterday. He had reached | she saw that she had kept on her wedding- 
his journey’s end. Ihope you will want for | ring, which she usually wore on a chain 
nothing.” round her neck. There it was, a sign that 
Then three more sisters came in, attended her dream was a reality, otherwise she might 
to the fire, brought forward another chair have doubted the whole thing, so brief, so 
and some hot spiced currant wine, which | vague didit all seem. Then some one knock- 
they made their visitor imbibe. All these ed at the door, and Dosie Starr, the second 
young maidens were silent, swift, helpful, daughter, came in, tall and blooming as any 
and friendly; the bald one was the most of the sisters, to bid Miss Kauffman to come 
original and talkative of the whole party ;| down to tea. She was followed by Miss Jin- 
she was only waiting for her hair to grow ny, ringinga bell. Its loud din seemed cheer- 
to go out to India to keep house for a broth- ful and re-assuring. Angelica suddenly de- 
er, she told Angelica. Jinny looked on with | termined to give up wondering; to live on 
bright gray eyes while Angelica unpacked from day to day, absorbed by this regular 
her modest wardrobe, her painting box, her life; it seemed ordered to the minute, with 
canvas, her palettes and brushes. a certain homely and yet delightful monot- 
Of all Angelica’s transmigrations this!ony. What is the name of the country 
seemed one of the most curious. Here she | which is farthest from Bohemia? Is it Phi- 
was a Calypso established in this quaint | listia? This was a Philistia so gentle, so 
household, with this colony of nymphs to | kind-hearted, so modest in its ways, that 
tend her and make her welcome. When,| the grace of Bohemia itself seemed to be- 
one by one, they left the room, she stood at | long to it. Dr. Starr, that contented per- 
the lattice peeping out at wide snowy fields, | son, was almost worshiped by his daughters. 
at the flowing river that crossed between the | It was pretty to see them about him, listen- 
elms. There, at half a mile’s flight, stood | ing to his words, attending to his wants. 
the Castle rearing upon the height. A live | They were all so handsome and so naturally 
king and queen were actually ruling from | dignified and gentle that although the house 
the round towers, sending messages to sum- | was small, neither ugliness nor confusion 
mon her to their court. jarred you in the life that went on there. 
As she looked out across the white dis-| Miss Starr, the eldest daughter, attended to 
tance she saw all the lights flaming from | the boys; Miss Dosie, the second, took the 
the casements and from the distant Castle, | housekeeping, so the talkative Jinny inform- 
and suddenly thought how she herself was ed Angelica. “I am the clever ugly one, 
a court lady now—a countess in her hus- | you know,” Miss Jinny announced; “and as 
band’s right. She laughed as she remem- | none of my sisters could be spared, they have 
bered it all. Some incongruous thought | determined upon me to go to the Indies, and 
came to her, in between two of Miss Jinny’s | to keep my brother’s house.” 
visits, of her childhood, of the quiet far-away “So you have brothers too?” said Angel. 
valley of Coire, with the rushing stream,| “We area perfect constellation of Starrs,” 
and of the mother’s face looking down into | cried Miss Jinny; “we have four brothers 
hers, innocent and wistful, as she could re- | in India; we are eleven in all. Too many 
member it still. Sometimes Angel had! to remain at home, people say, but we could 
thought of trying to paint her mother’s! not spare one of us, except me, perhaps.” 
face, but it seemed too dear to paint, too| “We must wait till your hair is grown to 
near her heart now. Here were her own! decide such a question,” said Angelica, smil- 
eyes to look at in the window-pane with| ing. “I am very glad you are all here, es- 
their new expression, and they seemed to | pecially Miss Starr,” 
her like her mother’s to-night. She stood}; “Is she not a darling, lovely creature ?” 
some time looking into and through the lat- | cried Jinny; “but Dosie and Alethea are 
tice window. The crisp snow was lying on | justasdear. Poor Kitty is not looking well 
the pond. The beech-trees along the fields | just now; she is the most delicate; and Pa- 
were brushing the wintry sky. The little | tricia has been so busy among her poor that 
Eton boys were all safe in their various cup- | you have not yet seen her. People say she 
boards. She could hear the cheerful voices | is the handsomest of us all. I think” (here 
and heels of Dr. Starr’s young pupils tram- | Miss Jinny became confidential) “ Mr. Zuc- 
pling up some back wooden staircase that led | chi, though he does not say so, admires her 
to their part of the house, which was sepa-! more than any. You have known him for 
rated from that which the family. and the | years, have you not?” Angelica could only 
guests inhabited. The world was white burst out into a warm rhapsody concerning 
and black. The little houses with their ga-| her friend. They had grown up together. 
bles were lighting up with the Castle. The She had never known him do an unkind or 
people were crossing the bridge that led to | dishonorable action. He had a warm heart 
Windsor. The river shuddered into blocks | and a generous disposition. 
of floating ice, and Angel blew on her fin- “He has been painting our china closet,” 
gers to warm them before she finished un-| said Miss Jimny. “My father met him at 
packing, and as she blew upon her finger | Frogmore, where he was decorating some of 
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the apartments. Miss Moser introduced us 
to him, and all this year he has constantly 
been staying with us, and with Mr. Evans.” 

“ Who is Mr. Evans?” asked Angelica, cu- 
riously. It all interested her, and even, if 
the truth were told, she a little resented the 
delicate vine leaves and myrtle branches 
that she recognized meandering upon the 
walls of the old china closet, which Miss 


Jinny showed her on their way down stairs. 
There were also four figures painted by Zuc- | 
chi on the ceiling, admirable likenesses of | 


the four eldest young ladies. One held a 


book, the other held a cornucopia, the third | 
carried a spindle, and the fourth a compass. | 
* Now I understand his strange conduct,” | 


thought Angelica, opening her eyes. And 
they groped their way by twisting places 


and dark lattices to the narrow little panel- | 


ed passage that led to the tea-table. An- 
gelica found a pretty domestic scene in the 
parlor; a silver kettle hissing, a homely 
evening meal of silver and honey and oaten 


cake, spread out hospitably upon the ma- | 


hogany table. The simplicity and kindness 
of the household made Angel feel happy at 
that minute, happier than she had been since 
that haunting morning. 

Every thing was shining, fragrant, some- 
what chill, though the fire, of which so much 
had been said, was burning brightly. Dr. 
Starr talked of a thaw, but the town was 
still in its dazzling shroud. The low win- 
dows with their diamond panes were mark- 
ed black upon the whiteness of the snow, 
which had gathered in little heaps against 
the hinges. The birds came hopping along 
the ledges with their puffed breasts. The 
sisters were sitting down one by one smiling 
and joking with one another; the Mr. Evans 


Jinny had mentioned had come to tea. He | 
was helping dark-eyed Miss Dosie Starr with | 


the kettle. Decie, the eldest of all, a long 
sweet figure, was standing by the fire, ap- 
parently watching a plate of hot toast, but 
secretly far away. Dr. Starr sat at the 


end of the mahogany table, with gleaming | 


buckles and handsome brown eyes, smiling 
upon his children. 


was calling out to him gayly. There was a 


certain ability and distinction in all she did, | 


and if she poured out tea or gave out linen, 
it somehow became an act of gentle grace, 
as well as of duty, in her hands. Alethea, 
the third sister, was the tallest of the three; 
it was she Antonio had represented with a 
spindle, and in truth this young maiden spun 
many @ silver thread as she sat by her fa- 
ther’s side. Shehad a rare gift for music, and 


to her belonged the little spinet in the cor- | 
She had played the | 
chapel organ sometimes, or she listened with | 


ner by the window. 


music in her eyes when the great throbs 
passed over the people’s heads agjhe waves 
of a rising sea. 


Dosie, the tea-maker, | 
had eyes like his, dark and animated. She | 


As they are all settling, 


down, the door opens, and the fourth sister 
comes in—Patricia, with the pale head and 
the aureole of golden hair. She carries a 
book in her hand—a book which opens upon 
heroic stories, such as those which Angel 
herself had dreamed at times, and which 
Patricia studies with her father. Dr. Starr 
is very proud of his girls’ attainments, and 
teaches them himself. 


a 


CHAPTER XXVL 
AVE C-ESAR. 


THE appointment with the Queen was, 
they told her, for three o’clock on the fol- 
lowing day. Angel set off in a chair, with 
an attendant to carry her palette and boxes, 
with many farewells and encouraging sig- 
nals from her kind hostesses. The distance 
from the house to the Castle was not great ; 
the bridge was soon crossed, the steep soon 
surmounted. Peaceful sentinels do not op- 
pose her entrance, and she finds herself with- 
in the royal precincts, in the great open court, 
with the King’s palaces and towers and the 
King’s pleasure-gardens all about; and the 
gables of the poor knights to typify his 
bounty, and the King’s gloom of cloister for 
his meditation, and the vaulted chapel win- 
dows to light his high devotion. 

The bearers stop to rest for an instant. 
Angelica from her chair can look into the 
great moat, and through an archway, across 
the steep court, she catches a glimpse of the 
whole wide country spreading beyond the 
terrace. Then the men trudge on again to a 
door at the end of the inner court, where two 
footmen in the royal uniform are standing. 

Mrs. Kauffman seems to be expected. 

She is helped out, her cases are taken from 
the porter and from the chaise by the at- 
tendants; one red-coated footman leads the 
way, the other follows, carrying her appa- 
ratus. 

Angelica tripped up the great steps, feel- 
ing as if she were some sort of doomed prin- 
cess at the gates of the ogre’s palace. Her 
heart fluttered ; she would have been thank- 
ful to run away. She envied the servant 
who was calmly following her and carrying 
her easels and brushes, she envied the sen- 
tries who knew exactly what they had to 
do, and who could not go wrong if they con- 
tinued walking up and down outside and 
shouldering their guns. So she mounted, 
trying to re-assure herself with some of her 
father’s adages, and with the remembrance 
of her visit to the Cardinal at Coire. 

But that had been nothing like so alarm- 
ing. Then orange flowers were in the air, 
warm winds were blowing, the birds were 
flying among the nestling trees in the gar- 
den, kind priests were resting in the shade. 
This was so cold, so hard, and chill; the 
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great walls were so massive, the soldiers 
looked so utterly indifferent. The love- 
ly great view was white with snow and 
swathed in mists. 

She was going to meet she knew not what 
restraints and diffieulties—people whose 


words and looks must be different from her 


own, since they inspired all by-standers with 
awe. Dr. Starr’s lectures had not been with- 
out their effect on the impressionable Mrs. 
Kauffman. It was indeed a solemn privi- 
lege to be allowed to depict the sacred and 
anointed heads. 

Cwsar-worship does not end with Mr. 
Gibbon’s history. The altars of Augustus 
could scarcely have been more fervently 
served than those of good King George and 
Queen Charlotte. Eton by tradition was 


loyal to its ruling sovereign, and Dr. Starr, | 


who was a simple and serious man, had 
out-traditioned Eton in his devotion. The 
lively Jinny once got into dire disgrace for 
some audacious revolutionary sentiments. 
“My child,” said her father, mildly but 
earnestly, “what pit is yawning before you? 
What danger do you not run by allowing 


such idle words to pass your lips? Inno- 


cent laughter I should be the first to encour- | 


age, but this is indeed unbecoming censure 
of those placed by Providence in authority 
over you—persons called to the rule of a 


mighty kingdom, and thus entitled to the | 


reverence of the young. My dear child, I 
am grieved to have to speak so seriously.” 
Poor Jinny left the room in penitential 
tears. 
Meantime Angel climbs the palace steps. 
One or two groups of pages and attend- 
ants were standing about, looking not un- 
like pictures themselves. 
court dress of the period came forward and 
politely invited Angelica to follow him. 
She was led up a small side staircase, but 
from lunettes and turns and archways she 
catches glimpses of the stately stone flight. 


Then she came at once into a room where | 


the attendants requested her to wait. It 
was a lofty sunny room, hung with tapes- 
try. Vashti, Esther, Ahasuerus, were all 


playing their parts in the loomed web; the | 


light from the tall windows warmed the 
place; the soft tints of the great carpets 
seemed to float upon the walls as dreams 
half defined. Through the hall windows 
came the December sunlight; it also fell 
upon the great paved court below. 
Angelica’s very natural emotion and agi- 
tation at the thought of the ordeal before | 
her extended to all the inanimate objects | 
round about her, and gave a certain life 
to the figures as they met her gaze. Over 
one door hung a Queen Mary, in her pa- 
thetic veil and dress of black, with her sad 
white face. Esther was on her knees be- 
fore Ahasuerus, decked in her jewels. An- | 
gelica thought of her own petition, and 


A page in the} 


| Miss Zimmermann! 


wondered whether her request would be 
granted. 

Something more than the mere execution 
of her picture seemed to depend upon this 
interview. Safe in her pocket she carried 
that letter from De Horn, reminding her 
that she had now his interests to consult as 
well as her own. “Perhaps,” thought An- 
gelica, not without terror, “his whole future 
career may depend upon the excellence of 
my likeness of her Majesty.” 

She started, hearing a sound. It was not 
the Queen, but some attendants, who came 
and removed the easel into an adjoining 
room. 

This was the Vandyck room, where An- 
gelica was finally established. The noble 
army of martyrs were hanging on the walls: 
King Charles; his children, with their sweet 
|) eyes; Strafford listening to the letter. 
| Allthis sumptuous light and dignity seem- 
|} ed to bid her welcome and to give her con- 
| fidence. She seemed to have found a friend 
now that Vandyck’s noble hand was held 
out to her. She was but a woman, but she 
too could paint, could rule light and space, 
call harmonies of color to her service., Her 
terrors seemed to vanish as she waited, look- 
ing and noting with attentive eyes. 
| As she looked about she caught sight of 
herself in a glass inserted in a long shut- 
| ter, and was struck by the expression of 
her own features. “Surely I can depend 
| upon myself,” she said. “It is not for noth- 
ling that I have my gift, my inspiration.” 
The lady in the glass opened her eyes in 
| response, and Angelica suddenly saw a sec- 
ond figure reflected there, and turned, over- 
| whelmed with shame, to meet the Queen. 
She could only stand against the wall in 
silent confusion. 





The interview ended more prosperously 
than it began. So Angelica told them all 
when she came back to the gabled house. 
The Queen had been most gracious; had 
| made no allusion to the looking-glass; had 
smiled; had praised her work ; had appoint- 
| ed a second sitting for the following day. 
The King himself, in his blue coat, had 
| come in. 

“What did he say ?” asked Jinny and Do- 
sie. “Tell us quickly!” 

“Shall I tell you?” said Angel, smiling. 
| “He said, ‘Ah! very good, very good indeed, 
Paint a great many 


pictures, hey ?” 
The sisters looked a little disappointed. 
“Why, papa himself might have said as 
much!” said Miss Jinny. “He has been ask- 
ing for you. He brought in a letter some- 
body left. Have you seen it,.Miss Kauff- 


man?” And Jinny began looking about the 


sideboard . a the chimney ledge. 
“Ts that y father’s handwriting ?” con- 


tinued the young lady, inquisitively, as she 
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found the letter. “ Is suppose it is a foreign | eased as she sang. She herself seemed to 
writing.” be suddenly convinced. It was a resurrec- 
When Angelica saw the writing she turn-| tion of hope, of reality, striking into this 
ed somewhat pale, and almost immediately harmony of sound, and expressing the sym- 
left the room. Then she ran up stairs to pathy of all true souls. The notes met, em- 
her own chamber, and shut the door and, braced with heart’s gladness, struck their 
slipped the bolt. Then she stood up in the | chord, and died away from all their ears. 
middle of the low latticed room, and, with a Miss Jinny had been laughing and crying 
beating heart, read the crooked lines by the | in her corner. When Angelica finished she 
twilight that came through the lattice. At} rushed up and kissed her vehemently, say- 
first she could scarcely see them for agita-| ing, “ You are a dear creature !” 
tion: | 
——@——— 
“My ADORED WIFE,—The time is at hand 
for all to be disclosed. I need no longer try 
the noble forbearance you have hitherto 
shown. Expect me in the course of a few 
days. When I come you shall confide all} Next day Angelica, her blithest self, was 
in the Queen, and she, I know, will befriend at her work, and had made considerable 
us. Believe in my unchanging devotion, | progress before Queen Charlotte entered the 
forgive the wrongs I may have done you, | gallery. Miss Kauffman was painting eager- 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
FOURBE FANTAISIE. 





and wait with patience. ly—too eagerly, indeed—thinking of what 
“ Devotedly yours till death, | the Queen would say, of what she should 


“F. DE Horn.” | say to the Queen. Her mysterious little 

, | letter was still in her pocket. She longed 

She read—she read again. Was she dis-| to have her explanation over, but she seem- 
appointed? It was only what he had said | ed to hear something in her ears repeating, 


before, and she sighed and put the paper | “ Wait with patience.” 


away in her pocket with the first which h: ud | Angelica was getting very tired of pa- 
come and the wedding-ring, ‘which she kept | tience. The ladies stood in attendance. 
wrapped up in the written folds. | The Queen sat with great dignity and af- 


She was vaguely excited, vaguely dienp- | fability, and passed the time asking Miss 
pointed, provoked, bewildered, She knew | Kauffman questions about herself, about the 
not what to think as she turned this piece | things she did, the way she spent her life. 
of paper in her hand. Her eyes filled w ith | Every now and then the pages came, in their 
tears—heavy burning tears—that fell upon | blac k court dresses, bringing messages and 
the letter, which, to tell the truth, had cost | retiring immediately. 
its writer many a struggle, for the Count! Once the door opened, and a stout lady, 
was not handy with his pen. | with a red face, walked in, courtesied deep- 

Poor little thing, crying in the twilight! | ly, and waited for the Queen to address her, 
The tears relieved her heart, until she dried which she did almost immediately. 
them to the sound of one of the summoning| “I sent for you, my good Se hwe llenberg,” 
bells. said Queen C harlotte , ‘that you should see 

what Miss Kauffman is engaged upon. I 
_ As the evening went on, the sisters gath- | was sure that she would appreciate a cantlid 
ered round Alethea’s instrument, and Angel | criticism upon my picture from so old and 
joined in the chorus they were practicing. | faithful a friend as yourself.” 
They ali listened, with expressive looks of | Poor Miss Kauffman herself felt far less 
admiration, to her beautiful voice. At one} assured of this fact. The Queen had acted 
time she had seriously thought of making | in all kindness, knowing her attendant’s pe- 
music her profession. Her voice was lovely, | culiarity, and the disfavor with which she 
and her method was excellent. | viewed any thing in which she had had no 

They made her sing by herself when their | voice. 
chorus was ended, and she tried to remem- “ Yes, your Majesty,” said Mrs. Schwellen- 
ber some of fhe peasant songs from her na- | berg, bustling forward, “I vill see.” 
tive Coire. There was one upspringing mel- | “Tt is necessary to know something of 
ody, with wild sweet wings (so it seemed to} art to understand a picture in this early 
Miss Dosie, who was listening in the “a ie said Angelica, and she looked up 


dow). The music seemed to carry them all} doubtfully. Mrs. Schwellenberg caught the 
away into some distant life, to bring the | look and the words, and frowned. 

wide rural freshness of natural things into| “You make de eye so. small,” said she. 
the shining little English parlor, to bring | “One need not be painters to see dat.” 

the breath of wild thyme, the rush of “Are you sure of the fact?” said the 
streams, the peace and upliftjgg of nature; Queen. ‘Perhaps, as Miss Kauffman sug- 
upon them all, still bound in prim con- | gests, it is the effect of the unfinished paint- 
ventional order. Angelica’s own heart was / ing.” 








MISS 





“Oh, ver well,” said Mrs. Schwellenberg. 
“Tt is as your Majesty choose. If your Maj- 
esty ask me, I answers; if not, I keeps my 
’pinions to me.” 

Miss Angel’s blue eyes twinkled a little 
maliciously. Mrs. Schwellenberg retreated, 
and the brush went steadily on. 

Presently another messenger came in and 
handed a folded paper to the Queen, which 
she read, and then saying, “I beg your par- 
don, Miss Kauffman,” beckoned Mrs. Schwel- 
lenberg to her side. “Will you go to the 
King and remind him, from me, that Count 
de Horn will be here at a little before five 
o'clock ?” she said, in a low voice. ‘“ He has 
asked for a private interview. I will re- 
ceive him in the great gallery. Iam always 
glad to welcome an old friend.” 

Mrs. Schwellenberg left the room. The 
message seemed simple and unimportant 
enough. Angelica sat paralyzed. What 
had she heard? She tried to go on paint- 
ing, but her hand trembled. She tried to 
speak, but something in her throat rose and 
choked her words. Her heart throbbed and 
throbbed with a strange passionate triumph 
and terror combined. 

“Yes, Count Frederick de Horn is a very 
old acquaintance of mine,” the Queen con- 
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ed to her that she could hear his horses’ 
feet in the court-yard below. With beat- 
ing heart, with fingers tremblingly clasped, 
she stepped into the great light of the win- 
dow, and stood before the amazed Queen 
Charlotte. 

“ Madam, you have guessed all; your Maj- 
esty can read allhearts! Yes, it is true that 
my ring tells a story. Your clemency alone 
can make it a happy one.” 


The Queen’s look was searcely encoura-, 


ging. 


Queen Charlotte, as it is well known, 
had an aversion to extremes of feeling and 


| vehemence of expression. The ladies-in- 


tinued, half to herself, half addressing the | 


painter. “He distinguished himself in the 
late war. He has come over on a special 
mission to the King.” 

© Oh, madam!” said Angelica, rather wildly. 

The Queen was preoccupied, and did not 
notice her agitation. After a moment’s si- 
lence, she spoke again. “Pray, Miss Kauff- 
man, if it is not disagreeable to you to an- 
swer, tell me is this rumor true that I hear 
concerning you and Mr. Reynolds, and am I 
indeed to congratulate you upon your ap- 
proaching marriage ?” 

Here was an opening. 
suspect already ? 

“No, madam,” said Angelica, faltering ; 
“ that is not true, but—” 

“But there is some one else,” said the 
Queen, graciously; and as she spoke she 
glanced at Angelica’s left hand, upon which 
her wedding-ring was shining. 

The hand trembled and fell by the paint- 
er’s side. Again she tried to speak; again 
the words failed. 

“That ring tells a story, perhaps,” said 
Queen Charlotte, gravely. “Since when is 
it the custom for young unmarried ladies to 
wear wedding-rings ?” 

Angelica blushed crimson, and then re- 
membered that she had slipped on her ring 
to give herself courage as she came along. 
But what did it matter? He was come. 
The hour was come. Triumphant, palpi- 
tating, dazzled, she forgot every thing save 
that the supreme moment had arrived. 
Here was the Queen, august, all-powerful. 
Here was her hero close at hand. It seem- 


Did the Queen 


waiting looked at each other. 

As for Angelica, no sooner had she heard 
her own voice than she suddenly remem- 
bered her promise, all De Horn’s warnings 
—remembered that she had not yet leave to 
speak, and the words died away upon her 
lips. She turned faint and giddy. 

“You are ill,” said the Queen, rising. 

“No, madam,” said Angelica, recovering 
herself with a great effort. “ Will your 
Majesty excuse me if I have for a moment 
forgotten my self-control ?” 

Dignified Queen Charlotte relaxes her 
stern frown; the lovely, imploring face be- 
fore her is almost irresistible. 

“T see you are much agitated,” she said, 
“and I have little time to give you at this 
minute. You can wait in Mrs. Schwellen- 
berg’s apartment, and speak to me after the 
audience.” 

And, almost at that instant, once more 
fresh attendants entered, and Mrs. Schwel- 
lenberg herself returned, with another deep 
courtesy. Angelica hardly knew what hap- 
pened, hardly heard what they all said. Did 
not some one tell her to wait—that Mrs. 
Schwellenberg would return ? 

Then they all went away, and she was 
left alone. Alone: but was he come? Was 
it thus they were to meet, as in some fairy 
tale, at the summit of prosperity and suc- 
cess ? 

Angelica’s agitation was too great for her 
to keep quiet. Although she said to herself 
that all was well, some secret feeling almost 
overwhelmed her at times. A sudden terror 
had come after her passing conviction. At 
one moment she felt safe at the end of her 
troubles; the next instant seemed to terrify 
her, overwhelm her with terrors of every 
sort. She began pacing the room impa- 
tiently ; she could scarcely endure the sus- 
pense. Presently it occurred to her that 
she might return into the tapestried cham- 
ber, from whence she could see the court- 
yard, see him descend from the carriage, 
and perhaps recognize her husband’s liver- 
ies, if he had come in state, with his coach 
and servants in attendance. 

She opened a wrong door somehow, and 
found h@@—@@if in a dark and lofty lobby, 


vaulted, lighted by many windows, that all 
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opened upon the great staircase, where pages 
were standing and people passing. Some 
servants came up the steps; a soldier stand- | 
ing by presented arms. Then a red-haired 
man dressed in black passed by, carrying 
his cocked hat under his arm; he looked up | 
at a picture as he passed, and Angelica saw 
him very plainly. It was a face utterly un- 
known to her. A secretary with papers fol- 
lowed, then two more servants in the well- 
known green liveries. 

They swept along the marble and disap- 
peared through a great doorway, which was 
not closed behind them. At the same mo- 
ment Angelica came out to the head of the 
great staircase, and watched them walk 
away along the great gallery toward the 
inner room where the King was to receive 
them. 


As the last person in the train disappear- 
ed, Angelica turned to one of the pages 
standing by. “Who was that?” she said. 

The young man looked surprised at the 
unexpected apparition of a powdered lady 
coming out from the apartments unat- 
tended. 

“That is the Swedish envoy, Colonel Count 
Frederick de Horn, on his way to an audience | 
with the King,” he answered, in an oracular 
voice, and then he turned away and went to 
join the others standing by the fire down 
below. 


Frederick de Horn! She staggered, put 
her hand to her bewildered head, and shrank 
back through the door by which she had 
come out, into the room where she had been 
at work. 

Was that Frederick de Horn? 

It was some one who had taken the name, 
some impostor, some wicked person. She 
did not know how the time passed; she | 
stood petrified with a thousand thoughts 
almost too painful to realize. Suspicions 
crowded upon her. She hated herself; she | 
would not suspect. She waited—that was | 
all she could do—waited until the door 
opened and some one entered, not the Queen, 
alas! but her fierce and fat attendant. 

“ Her Majesty bids you come in my rooms,” 
said Mrs. Schwellenberg; “she is now with 
de Count. She vill come back to hear vat 
you ’ave to say. She vill not be long. De 
Count—I know vat he come for. De Qneen 
can not ’elp him. Prepare yourself, miss,” | 
and she gave a snort and looked at Angelica | 
from head to foot; “I tink I can guess it all | 
vat he ’ave to say.” 

“Can you guess ?” said poor Angel. “How 
can you guess? Do you know him, Count 
de Horn ?” 

“T know many tings,” said Mrs. Schwel- | 
lenberg. “People come to me. Frederick | 
de Horn he often ask my advice. I have 
staid at his castle at Hafvudsta. _He make 
a stupid marriage. He did not 6@Hfe to me | 
den,” said the malicious woman, with a 


laugh. “Datis vat ’appens when one is not 
particular; people is made fools off.” 

“What do you mean? Have you seen 
Count de Horn now?” persisted Angelica, 
wildly. “Why is he come? He is not the 
only Count de Horn. Imyself know anoth- 
er who comes from Hafvyudsta.” 

“Dere is no other,” said the old woman, 
“only his little son. Countess de Horn vas 
made a fool off, by a man who lived in de 
house and stole her papers and jewels, and 
forged his name. De Count ’ave come to 
find him. Dat is von reason he is come,” 
said Mrs. Schwellenberg. “I hope he vill 
catch de tief, and ’ang him on de gallows.” 

Angelica turned with a face of horror, 
then suddenly flashed out: 

“Silence, woman,” she cried, stepping for- 
ward with a swift mad fury of indignation. 

Mrs. Schwellenberg shrugged her fat 
shoulders, threw up her hands, and waddled 
out as hard as she could go, to tell the Queen. 
She had spoken by the merest chance, but 
Angel turned sick and pale and cold, and 
gave a sort of wild cry. She understood it 


j}all now. Now it was all clear. Now she 


understood every thing, the sense of some- 
thing to be dreaded. Now she understood 
that poor enigmatical letter. Now she knew 
that she had dimly suspected him all along. 
She remembered his terror at the ball, his 
mysterious embarrassments and allusions. 
Some cruel irrevocable truth had dawned 
upon her. He, her husband, as she called 


| him, was the impostor. Now, now she knew 


herself deceived, disgraced hopelessly, help- 
lessly. She knew it without any doubt, 
somehow. It was all plain to her. She 
had received her sentence. She felt as if 
the atmosphere was choking her, as if the 
Castle, with all its towers and walls, was 
crushing her down, as if the one thing to do 
was to escape, to break away from this fatal 
spot. 

To escape from it all, from the Queen’s 
gracious, maddening condescension, from the 
little pages and round-eyed ladies-in-wait- 
ing; to be herself, silent, desperate, alone, 


| with this terrible, overwhelming revelation 


—this was the one idea which presented it- 
self to Angelica’s mind. A sort of state hor- 
ror seemed to her to fill the room, to come 
round about her, closing in and suffocating 
her. She went to a window and madly tried 
to open it, but she wrenched the handle the 
wrong way in her agitation, and hurt her 
hand. With a sort of low, shuddering cry, 
she turned away, and as she did so she 
caught sight of the picture of Queen Mary 
hanging grimly over the door, with its ghost- 
ly emblems of scaffolds and of parting 
prayers. To die, she thought, only to die— 
that would be less hard than to be deceived, 
less hard than to deceive. She had de- 
ceived her father—she had meant no harm; 
she was justly punished now. Punished! 














she was disgraced, overwhelmed. It seem-|! 
ed to her for the first few minutes that there 
was no means, no possible way, of living on | 
from day to day for all the rest of her life, 
to face them all. How was it possible ?| 
She had mechanically taken up her cloak, | 
and as she sought for an exit to the room, | 
she saw her face reflected white, ghastly | 
white, in the looking-glass. Then she rush- | 
ed to the door, flung it open, and hurried | 
down the gallery—any thing to get away | 
from this cruel place, where such grief had | 
found her out. She left her work on the | 
easel, her gloves lying upon the floor, her 
dream of happiness broken into a thousand | 
shreds, all scattered and dispersed. 

That little procession seemed branded on | 
her mind: the envoy with his unknown 
face; the servants in their familiar livery. 

The pages stared at her as she passed, but 
did not attempt to stop her. <A porter stood 
by the outer door, and she signed to him to 
open: her throat was too much parched for 
her to speak. She came out with a great | 
sigh into the open air of heaven. 





—_—_——@————. 
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and gentle life, one that scarcely belonged 
to her nature. Her nerves were quivering 
with a poignant shame, her heart was so 


| heavy within her breast that it seemed to 


weigh her down, but her feet took her safe 
from habit. The town, with its streets and 
passengers, its toil of life, was spread down 
below ; the people, looking up, may have 
seen the poor scared figure with the flying 
cloak coming headlong down the flight; 
then her head turned; she could hardly 
keep steady fora moment. She was obliged 
to stop to cling to the wall. This very dif- 
ficulty distracted her. She reached the end 
of the steps safely somehow, and came out 
through the archway into the street. As 
Angel still hurried on down the middle of 
the road she thought that people were look- 
ing ather. Some one stopped and spoke to 
her, and asked if she were ill. 

“Am Lill?” said Angelica; her own voice 
was quite shrill and strange. Then she 
heard other voices, and her name softly call- 
ed in tones of commiseration, and without 
having seen that any one was approaching, 
she found herself surrounded, alone no lon- 
ger. An inclosing kindness seemed to have 
come between her and curious strangers: a 
home seemed to meet her there in that des- 
olate street, a home alive. with kind faces 


|and voices and encircling arms. Four of 


THEN she heard a chiming of bells, a hum- | 
ming of voices in the air. The people were 
passing from afternoon chapel, crossing the 
court-yard with its many old Tudor gates | 
and the archways and inner courts. The 
old knights were returning to their houses, 
and creeping from their stalls, where they | 
sat Sunday after Sunday enshrined in state, 
with heraldic flags waving above their 
heads. Angel felt inclined to seize one of 
them by the hand as she passed, and say, | 
“Tell me, is it true—is it all nothing, noth- | 
ing?” The people were quietly coming out 
of chapel: peaceful prayers incarnate walk- 
ing away in the shape of men and of wom-| 
en, some worn by time, all cruel, all inditfer- 
ent to her woe. To avoid them the bewil- | 
dered woman turned into the cloister. A 
great swell of organ notes pursued her. The | 
doors of St. George’s Chapel were thrown 
open wide. She flew on, looking straight 
before her, with strange, fixed, crazed eyes. 
She had got into the cloisters, and in her 
confusion she ran twice round the inner! 
court, with its wooden span of arch; then | 
she made her way out, hurrying past a mes- 
senger from the Queen who had been sent 
to follow her and bring her back. Some- 
how in this blind flight she came to the 
steps that led from the kingly Castle heights 
to the wide and subject world. She saw 
the great snow-streaked plain sweeping at 
her feet, and she longed, in a mad, bewilder- 
ed way, to leap forward and end it all. It 
was a strange, wild experience in this bright 


the girls with whom she was living had 
come according to their wont, walking by 
couples up Windsor Street to meet their sis- 
ters returning from afternoon chapel. Pat- 
ty and Alethea with their prayer-books ad- 
vancing with the dispersing stream of chap- 
el-goers, had already met their sisters, when 
the poor bewildered figure emerged from 
under the archway, and came flitting to- 
ward them. They hardly knew her. 

“Ts it ?—it is Angelica,” said Decie, spring- 
ing forward. They ran up to her with their 
gentle hurrying steps, and came round her 
as she fell almost fainting into their arms: 
her head sank upon Alley’s shoulder; Pat- 
ty’s kind arm was round her waist; Decie 
and Dosie stood sheltering her from the as- 
sembling by-standers. 

It was like one of the stories from some 
old poet’s song, or some one of those alle- 
gories Angel loved to paint: here were 
the pitying maidens with their kind hearts 
and voices protecting the poor stricken lady 
in her forlorn distress. They did not ask 
what it was, but she told them then and 
there without preamble. “Oh! Ihave had 
a blow,” she said, and she pressed her hand 
to her aching heart. “A cruel blow. I 
have done wrong—and yet there was no 
great wrong—and I am punished. Oh! 
punished and disgraced for all my life.” 

“What has happened ? said ‘Decie. 

“Tt is that Queen—I know it,” cried im- 
petuous Jinny. “TI wish she were—” 

“Wait, Jinny,” said Alethea; “she will 
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tell us all;” and she encircled Angelica more 
closely with her arm, and they all moved 
forward together, leading the poor broken 
guest along the road. 

Angel made no resistance, feeling safe in 
their custody. She was utterly broken 
down, utterly at an end of her strength. 
“T can not keep this secret any longer,” she 
panted forth at last. “This morning, when 
I woke, I thought I was married: look at | 
my ring. It was a fortnight since he gave 
it me in our chapel. Now I know—now 

that those we trust deceive, those we be- 
lieve in are the first to turn against us; 
those who have promised to return come 
not. He promised he would come when he 
left me, but I have never seen him since, and 
now—now—I know the very name he gave 
me was not his own. I have seen the real 
De Horn: my husband is a liar. Trust no 
one—no one. Take warning by me.” 

“Oh! no, no, no!” cried Decie, the eldest | 
of the sisters, speaking with unexpected life | 
and passion, and suddenly striking some in- 
dividual note among them all. “Do not | 
fear to trust; none whom you truly love can | 
really deceive; they sin against you, but | 
they are yours—it is the law of life.” 

Dosie and Patty looked strangely at their 
sister. They knew why she exclaimed so 
passionately. Angelica was comforted for 
the moment. 

“T pray that you are right: but is not 
mine a cruel story?” she said, with a wild 
sort of sob. “I know not what my fate is, 
if I am married or not married, or to whom 
I am pledged, or from whom I received my 
wedding-ring.” 

The girls murmured a sort of chorus of 
sympathy and encouragement. 

“All will be explained. Father must 
take you home. He will make all straight 
for you; only wait, only have hope,” they 
said, soothing her, and they led her on, 
regardless of the wondering looks of the 
people. 

As they passed across the bridge with its 
frozen ivy houses, they were forced to stand | 
up against the low parapet, while a great 
coach with green liveries and footmen 
dragged by four horses clattered past on its 
way from the Castle. 

Angelica hid her face in her hands. 

“That is the real De Horn,” she whisper- | 
ed: her sobs broke out afresh, nor ceased 
till they reached the house. The young la- | 
dies almost carried her to her room, laid | 
her down, spent and wearied, upon the bed, | 
brought lavender and bathed her temples. 
‘“*What shall be said, for words are thorns to grief? 
Withhold thyself a little, and fear the gods.” 


Their kindness was so great, their sympa- | 
thy so tender and unobtrusive, that Angel | 
felt comforted somehow, and at last, worn 
by her miserable tears, she fell into an ex- 


|hausted sleep; from which she was only 
awakened by a messenger from the Castle: 
the Queen wished to speak with her again. 


| But she was in no state to present herself 


before her gracious benefactress. 

Good Dr. Starr himself returned in the 
coach which had been sent, with all expla- 
nations, and expressions of deep gratitude 
for favors received. 

He came home disturbed, indeed, but flat- 
tered by his reception. He had not repeated 
all Angelica’s confidence; he had described 
her state and dwelt upon her nervous, fever- 
ish condition. Until something more defi- 
nite could be ascertained, he had, good man 
that he was, and the father of daughters, 
felt that it might be better for Angelica’s 
future happiness that the story should not 
get abroad. He could, as he well knew, 
trust his girls’ prudence. Jinny herself 
could be silent when desired to be discreet. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
RIGHT, AND DID IT. 


ONE day soon after these events Mr. Reyn- 
olds was painting in his studio, when he re- 
ceived a letter in an unknown writing: 


“Srr,—May IL intrude upon your valuab'e 
time, and request that you will come at your 
very earliest convenience to Mrs. Angelica 
Kauffman’s? There is great trouble in the 
house, and your help and opinion will, I 
am convinced, prove invaluable to our poor 
friends, whom I feel myself scarcely compe- 
tent to advise. 

“Your obedient, faithful servant, 
“W. M. STARR.” 


The painter went on for a few minutes 
painting the model before him. It was per- 
haps Kitty Clive,smiling and winsome. Aft- 
er a few minutes he found he could not con- 
tinue, and he made some excuse. 

“Are youindisposed? Have you had some 
distracting summons ?” said the sitter. 

“Yes, indeed,” he answered; “it is one I 
can not neglect.” 

Ten minutes later he was prepared to hurry 
off to Golden Square. But on his very door- 
step he met a tall, grave man, powdered and 
dressed in black, who introduced himself as 
the writer of the note. 

It was Dr. Starr, who, without preamble, 
begged to be taken into a private room. 


| Mr. Reynolds led him into the dining-room, 


and stood leaning against the marble chim- 
ney-piece as he listened to the story which 
Dr. Starr told briefly and clearly, and with- 
out much comment. 

“T hear that the Swedish envoy has left 
a secretary behind him in London,” said Dr. 
Starr, after he had briefly told the story. 





“JT brought the lady up to her father this 
morning. I found poor Mr. Kauffman i: 
the most pitiable state. It seems that a 
priest came to him at breakfast-time and 
revealed the whole plot. The man also hint- 
ed that for a consideration he could disclose 
still more. I am anxious to get back. I 
dread leaving these poor people without pro- 
tection, at the mercy of those villains’ reve- 
lations.” 

“But we assuredly had best make inqui- 
ries for ourselves,” said Mr. Reynolds. 

After a brief consultation Mr. Reynolds 
parted from Dr. Starr, and took the direct 
road to Lord W.’s house. Even if he were 
absent, as he feared, Lady Diana would give 
good advice, and she would befriend An- 
gelica. 

Lord and Lady W. were both absent from 
London; only Lady Diana was at home, alone 
with the children. She sent them into the 
garden to play, and left her more congenial 
occupations of horn-book and story-telling 
to listen to Mr. Reynolds’s revelation. She 
took it all in immediately. 

“Tt is all true,” she cried, flushing with 
anger. “I know it; I feel it. I have sus- 
pected it for some time past. We have been 
blinded, every one of us. Good Heavens! 
she must have been married that very morn- 
ing Imet her. Go to her, Mr. Reynolds. I 
will follow; I will come to Golden Square, 
and bring my friend Sir John Fielding with 
me, in less than an hour’s time. He is a mag- 
istrate ; he will know what to do.” 

“Let me go to him,” said Mr. Reynolds; 
and then at her suggestion he also went on 
afterward to the house of a certain Baron 
de Brandt, a Swede, settled in London. 

It was late in the afternoon when Mr. 
Reynolds reached Golden Square. Old Kaufi- 
man, who had been watching for him in the 
hall, admitted him immediately. He was 
trembling, unshaved, unwashed. He caught 
hold of the painter’s arm with his two brown 
hands. 

“Oh, you are come at last!” he said. 
“Thank Heaven! I thought you were nev- 
er coming. That fellow is up stairs. I wrote 
to him. He can not explain himself; he can 
not deny his impostures. My child is mad, is 
possessed,” cried the old man, sinking down 
in a heap on the steps that led to the upper 
floor. “She has forgotten her careful train- 
ing,” he cried, wringing his hands, “the ex- 
ample I have set her, the friends who have 
honored me in her. She has sacrificed her 
peace, her life, to an impostor.” He was in 
an abject state of grief and agony. But it 
was no use to conceal the wretched facts 
from him. 

“T fear it is too true. I have been mak- 
ing inquiries in several quarters,” said Mr. 
Reynolds, gravely. “The real Count de 
Horn was to embark at Dover this morn- 
ing, and leave for Sweden. This man, whom 
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we have all entertained, has assumed a name 
to which he has no right. I have applied 
for a warrant, and I have spoken to a mag- 
istrate, for there are now rumors of a pre- 
vious marriage,” said Mr. Reynolds, pacing 
the hall. “Lady Diana, to whom this vil- 
lain had the audacity to propose in Venice, 
has helped us to unravel his history.” 

“Come, come!” cried Kauffman, with sud- 
den energy, rising to his feet. “Let us con- 
front him, monster that he is. He is up 
I would not have 
left them alone but that it was her wish. 
You, you are a true friend,” cried the old 
man, suddenly flinging himself into Mr. 
Reynolds’s arms. 

The Englishman, somewhat embarrassed, 
drew gently back. The old German, re- 
pulsed by him, clung to the balusters, bro- 
ken andtrembling. Mr. Reynolds stood look- 
ing on, full of sincerest pity and concern, 
scarce knowing what to do or to say to com- 
fort such sorrow. He himself was very pale, 
his bland lips were firmly closed; but what 
was his feeling compared to this? 

Alas! he wondered, would it have been 
better had he trusted more to the instinct 
which had once led him to Angelica, which 
had touched him so keenly when she held 
out her hand, which was still existing some- 
where in his secret heart, but kept under by 
his deliberate will? Would that he could 
now stretch out his hand and rescue her 
from her sea of trouble! Once more the 
mist came into his eyes, with some bitter 
pang of passing remorse. Was it indeed 
only of her, or of himself and his own mate- 
rial interest, that he had thought when he 
left her that summer’s day ? 

John Joseph, who was in tears, wiped 
them away in a cloud of snuff with his 
great colored handkerchief, and assumed 
some dignity of bearing as they entered the 
studio, into which the afternoon sun was 
streaming. 

Then suddenly old Kauffman gave an an- 
gry leap and rushed across the room. Mr. 
Reynolds stepped back, ashamed and pro- 
voked beyond words or expression of words. 

The two were in the window, their backs 
to the light. Angelica was standing hold- 
ing to De Horn’s arm and looking up into 
his face. De Horn was speaking in a low 
voice. She seemed to have relented, to be 
forgiving all, to be listening to him, yielding 
quietly to his persuasions, looking unnatu- 
ral forgiveness. Her nature was utterly 
feeble, unreasoning, unreliable, thought Mr. 
Reynolds, with mingled pity and scorn. 
With a sort of shriek old Kauffman rushed 
up to her, and would have torn her away in 
his speechless indignation. Angelica turn- 
ed: with one hand she still held by De Horn’s 
arm, with the other she caught her father’s 
angrily upraised hand. 

“ Listen, dearest,” she said to the old man. 
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“T wish you to know all. He has told me 
all. He loves me—indeed he does; and al- 
though he has deceived me in other ways, 
indeed he has not deceived me in that. He 
has shown me the letter you sent him this 
morning by the priest. It is a very cruel 
one, dear father. Have you forgotten the 
days when you yourself were young, and 
loved and were loved ?” 

“Silence, unhappy girl!” the old man 
cried. “Oh, for shame! Mr. Reynolds is 
witness that I only meant to spare you. 
This man is an impostor, a lackey in his 
master’s clothes, who has dared to come into 
the presence of honest people, and to rob 
and to lie, and to deceive an old man and a 


helpless woman. He is married already. | 


He is perjured. He—” 


The words failed in his frantic agitation, | 


and John Joseph could not go on. De 
Horn’s face turned to an ashy paleness. 
He had not imagined that all would be so 
soon discovered; but for the moment, in 
the presence of all these witnesses, he de- 
termined to put the best countenance he 
could upon it. 

This false De Horn, seeing his one advan- 
tage, kept tight hold by the little hand that 
seemed alone to befriend him. 

“You may call me what you will,” he 
said, not without emotion, “ but this lady is 
nevertheless my wife. She was married to 
me at the Catholic chapel by the priest 


her to overlook the wrongs I have done to 


her, to hold by the validity of the ceremony. | 


Come, my idol,” he said, turning to her, 


“let us leave this censorious country, where | 


cruel things are said and offenses imputed. 
I will protect you in future, and you shall 
never regret your confidence in me.” 

“ Angelica!” shrieked the poor old father, 
flinging himself upon her and grasping her 
in his arms. “Are youmad? Do you hear? 
He is married already? Ask Mr. Reynolds. 
He is—” 

“ Leave her,” cried De Horn, in a sudden 
black tempest of fury, trying to push off 
the old man, who stumbled and fell: per- 


do so. 
Mr. Reynolds came up, greatly shocked. 
Angelica, with a cry, started away from 


De Horn, and, kneeling by her father, raised | 


his gray head on to her lap. He was not 


hurt. Seeing her miserable face, he relent- | 


ed and rose immediately. It was an ago- 
nizing scene for her—horrible and most mis- 
erable—the most miserable of her life. 

I think there is some saving grace in hon- 
esty of purpose, in truth of feeling, that helps 
people out of cruel passes that seem almost 
insurmountable at the time. 

Angelica could not love De Horn—she 
knew him too little; but she had some 


strange feeling of loyalty toward him, and 
his wrong-doing could not change this. I} 
seemed to her as if having more to forgiye 
made the link that bound them even more 
close. As her father rose to his feet she too 
sprang up and stood with steady eves fixed 
on her husband, so she called him. The first 
accusation had seemed little to her in com- 
parison to this last, that of his previous mar- 
riage. 

Was he married? She could not, would 
not believe it. Mr. Reynolds could not mean 
that. “Oh, tell me!” she said; “you owe 
me the truth. Do not be afraid; I will not 
desert you.” Her tones were utterly sweet, 
and came from her very heart. “Are you 
already married? Am not I your wife ?” 
She went up to him and put her gentle hand 
on his shoulder and looked at him fixedly 
with her two steadfast eyes. 

“You are an Angel indeed,” said the man, 
suddenly flushing up crimson, all touched 
and overcome by her confidence. “This is 
the truth: I have a Protestant wife in 
Sweden, but I myself am a Catholic, and 
my marriage with her has been disputed. 
We were only wedded according to Protest- 
ant rites. You, madame, are a Catholic, and 
the priest assured me that the ceremony was 
valid.” 

“The case had better be tried,” said Mr. 
Reynolds, quietly. “I should think there 


| would be little doubt of the verdict.” 
whom you yourself saw. She went there | 
of her own free-will; her goodness induces 


“The verdict would give her most certain 
and effectual release from any promises she 
might have made me, were they ten times 
more binding,” said De Horn, with a strange 
laugh. “Do you know what punishment is 
reserved in this country and in my own for 
persons convicted of bigamy ?” 

Mr. Reynolds flushed and bit his lips, and 
began to pace the room. 

“ Listen, listen!” cried old Kauffman, sud- 
denly starting in a ghastly sort of way, and 
scuttling to the window, which he threw 


wide open. He was almost beside himself 


with grief and rage, and theatrical effects 


|came to him naturally. He pointed to the 
| window. A burst of hoarse voices came in 
| With the chill blast. 

haps feeling that it was expected of him to | 


From the street below rose the cries of 


itinerant vendors, loudly shouting and call- 


ing the last dying speeches of some malefac- 
tors hung at Tyburn the day before. 

“T know all that,” said De Horn, quietly. 
“Do you suppose I have not known it all 
the time? If it had not been for this lady’s 


| presence, long ago I should have escaped 


the country.” 

Angel looked from De Horn to Mr. Reyn- 
olds, to whom she turned with a wild ap- 
pealing glance. “You are my friend, are 
younot? You promised once; you will save 
him now,” she said, putting her hands to her 
sars to shut out those horrible voices. Dr. 
Starr, who had come in unperceived, went 





to the window and closed it and carefully 
fastened the latch. 

Mr. Reynolds stopped in his walk and 
took out his watch. “As it is Mr. Kauff- 
man’s wish,” he said, in a matter-of-fact 
voice, “it seems to me but fair I should say 
now that I have appointed a magistrate to 
meet me here in half an hour, and that the 
door of the house is watched by two men 
down in the street below.” 

“ You are a friend indeed,” cried old Kauff- 
man, coming back from the window, trem- 
bling and croaking, and thoroughly un- 
nerved. “Now, you impostor. Now is our 
turn.” 

“Tell me,” said Angel, walking straight 
up to De Horn, “ have you money to escape 
with? Ihave but ten pounds in the house.” 

“Are you a madwoman?” screamed her 
father. But Mr. Reynolds himself now in- 
terfered. “Ihave brought money,” he said. 
“T thought it might be wanted for a differ- 
ent purpose ;” and then, very stiffly, but not 
uncourteously : “I know not, Sir, by what 
name to address you, but if you will accept 
my advice, and act upon this lady’s wishes, 
you will take this sum and leave the coun- 
try at once and forever. Count de Horn, 
whose name you have assumed, left for Swe- 
den this morning; but, as I learned to-day, 
a secretary has remained behind with in- 
structions to trace you and bring the au- 
thority of the law to bear on the offenses of 
which you are accused.” 





The shadows were lengthening, the min- | 


utes seemed like hours: for one long, long 
moment no one spoke. 

Then De Horn looked at Angel. “ Remem- 
ber that you have saved a lost soul,” he said, 
hoarsely. “Henceforth I believe in utter 
goodness and generosity.” Then to Mr. Reyn- 
olds: “You may call me by my real name, 
which is De Horn,” he said. “My father 
gave me leave to bear it; my mother, Chris- 
tine Brandt, is a servant in a village inn.” 

They all looked at one another. Angelica 
was the first to move; she was listening 
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with alarm to every sound. “Every mo- 
ment is terrible to me, and brings danger 
nearer. Now come,” said she, simply, taking 
his hand. Then she led the way down stairs 
and through her father’s bedroom into the 
flagged court behind the house. It was a 
smutty and dismal spot, from which a door 
in the wall led into a shed, through which 
| there was an issue into a back alley; country 
| fields and places were not far distant in those 
| days from the very heart of London itself. 
; And De Horn knew that he was safe. “I 
can get home by the hatch between this and 
Grosvenor Square,” he said. 
| “Don’t go back to your lodging,” said An- 
gel. “Take my advice: for my sake, my 
peace of mind, fly at once.” 

He lingered, looking up and down; and 
then, with a sort of burst: “There is only 
one way by which I can show you my sin- 
cerity,”’ he said; “but one way in which I 

|can merit your forgiveness for the wrong I 
would have done,” he repeated. As he spoke 
he seemed some one else, whom Angelica had 
never seen before, some one almost common 
in tone, altered in manner, but stricken to 
truth and to reality of soul and feeling, not 
acting a part, but sincere in every breath 
and word. He looked at her with hard sad 
eyes; then he suddenly caught her in his 
arms. “I can only prove to you my deep 
gratitude by never seeing you more,” he said, 

\““T have no words when I think that theso 

| are the last I shall ever speak to you.” 

| He pressed her tight, tight to his heart, 
and before she could utter a word he was 


| gone, running down the narrow alley. Some 


| children were dancing in the sunset. She 
| saw his long figure darting past them. He 
| never looked back; he was gone. She cross- 
ed the shed and came into the stone court, 
and looked up at the windows of her own 
home: her old father was leaning out anx- 
iously from her bedroom, and the light fell 
on his gray hair, and some birds flew strag- 
gling across the sky, and all the phantoms 
of the last few years came to meet her. 


DO BIRDS IMPROVE AS ARCHITECTS? 
By MRS. MARY TREAT. 


F birds were allowed to discuss their own | 
merits as architects, they might bring | 
forward abundant proof to show that they | 
do improve in building ; and they also might | 
lay fair claim to the possession of reason, not | 
only in the management of the young, but 
in many other things. But as we can not 
discuss this matter with them, we must pa- 
tiently investigate their work, and thrust 
ourselves upon the privacy of their domestic , 
arrangements, if we care to know intimate- | 
ly the life and habits of our feathered song- 
sters. 
3irds of the same species vary nearly or 


quite as much in their way, in the form and 
material used in building, as men of the 
same tribe vary in architecture. 

The brown thrush (Harporhynchus rufus, 
Cob.) is a good case in point. The male is 


| a gay, careless, happy songster, and seems 


to lure his mate into the same thriftless 


| habits, so that house-building is often post- 


poned until within a few hours of actual 
need, when haste and rapid work are very 
manifest. 

All through May I noticed a pair of brown 
thrushes flitting about the grove. The male 
was a splendid performer, fairly entrancing 
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me with his song. Seated upon the topmost 
branch of some swaying tree, he seemed to 
drown all the other choristers of the grove ; 
in fact, they too seemed entranced, and soon 
were silent listeners. All the other feath- 
ered inhabitants of the grove had already 
commenced housekeeping, or were making 
active preparations, while this lord of song 
seemed to have no care or thought of the 
future. It was June. The bird was trill- 
ing his loudest note, when right in the} 
midst of his song was a pause. His mate 

had stopped the grand performance. He 

flew with her to the shrubbery, where they | 
flitted about from bush to bush a few mo- | 
ments, finally selecting a place for building 

in a rose-bush, which was supported by a 

trellis. The foundation of the nest was laid 

partly upon the trellis. 

I took a garden chair, drew my hat pret- 
ty well over my face—birds are good ob- 
servers, and we must manage with care or 
we shall alarm them—and watched their 
proceedings. The female was evidently the 
master-workman, and kept a watchful eye | 
upon the mate, who came every few mo-| 
ments with such crooked, branched twigs 
that she often could do nothing with them 
but to throw them down in a spiteful way ; 
her own selections were much better, and 
almost invariably used. If she was away 
when the mate arrived, he at once proceed- 
ed to place his crooked stick; he evidently 
did not believe in wasting material in such 
a reckless way; but this hindered the com- 
pletion of the domicile, for when the fair 
partner arrived she was obliged to lay down 
her stick and try to arrange his in some sort 
of shape; failing in this, down it went to 
the ground, when, turning to her own, it 
was soon arranged to her satisfaction. 

Several times the mate attempted to shirk, 
flew to a tree, and commenced his song, but 
this the energetic housewife would not al- 
low; she always brought him back and set 
him to work, even if he did hinder more than 
help. His partner was probably an experi- 
enced architectress, and the mate may have 
been an apprentice, for certainly some of 
the males of this species seem to be as good 
architects as the females. 

The nest was completed during the day, 
and on the following morning an egg was 
left in it. The mate, now relieved from 





work, resumed his joyous song, but he al- | 


ways ceased the moment I entered the} 
shrubbery, and gave a quick note of alarm, 
when she would fly from the nest; but in a 
few days she became so tame that she would 
allow me to cut roses from the bush with- 
out leaving her place. Of course great care 
was necessary ; I always drew my hat down 
so that she could not catch my eye, and ap- 
parently paid no attention to her. 

A few years ago I was acquainted with a 
pair of brown thrushes, much more thrift- 





less than the pair above mentioned, who 
did not even attempt to build a domicile in 
the usual way, but simply scratched up a 
kind of nest on the ground, in a strawberry 
bed, much after the fashion of a domestic 
hen, where they reared their young without 
any accident. When nearly full fledged 
they sprawled about on the ground, all 
semblance of a nest having disappeared. 

Only a few rods from this careless, im- 
provident family resided another family of 
thrushes in quite an elaborately designed 
structure. A peck measure would hardly 
have contained the sticks used in the con- 
struction of this domicile. It was built 
upon a rail fence adjoining a gate, through 
which cows were driven every morning and 
evening to and from pasture. Horses were 
also kept in this field, so that the gate was 
used more or less during every day, yet the 
family were reared in perfect safety, and 
became quite tame. 

Were these poor, hastily constructed dom- 
iciles the work of inexperienced architects, 
or the work of thriftless, improvident indi- 
viduals? In either case it looks as if birds 
were capable of improving in architecture, 
or the nests of the same species would all 
be of one pattern. 

With the robin ( Turdus migratorius, Linn.) 
the curious will find every form of archi- 
tecture, from the rude mud nest up to quite 
an elaborately constructed domicile. These 
mud nests compare favorably with the log- 
cabins of the early settlers. 

Last spring I had a table standing in the 
grove, on which were a number of pots of 
the Venus’s fly-trap (Dionwa muscipula). A 
robin espied them, and made up her mind 
that the moist, black, mucky earth in which 
the plants were growing was just what she 
needed—and so handy, too, only a few feet 
from the tree she had selected in which to 
build her mud domicile. She had already 
carried off two of the plants with a quanti- 
ty of the earth before I caught her at the 
mischief. Being an early riser, she had the 
advantage of me. I had the plants moved 
to the piazza, amidst her scolding and pro- 
testing. Her mate, too, attracted by her 
clatter, came and added his protest. I left 
the two pots of earth from which she had 
abstracted the plants, and took a seat to 
watch the dénouement. She eyed me pret- 
ty closely. Seeming to satisfy herself that 
I had no hostile intentions, she returned to 
the pots I had left, and rapidly proceeded 
with the building, using her breast and feet 
for a trowel. She may have worked an hour 
in this way, and then I saw no more of her 
until toward evening, when she finished up 
her work by lining the nest with a few 
mouthfuls of coarse dry grass. 

Only a few rods distant another robin 
was building with entirely different mate- 
rial. For the main body of the structure 
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she used fine fibrous roots and twine; she 
then added clean damp moss (sphagnum) in- 
stead of mud, which she must have gone at 
least a mile to obtain. She interwove long 
horse-hair and fine dry grass to hold the 
moss in place. It took her four or five days 
to complete the structure, whereas the mud 
nest was finished the same day it was com- 
menced. 

As far as I have been able to ascertain, 
the male robin never assists in building. 
This is not because he domineers over the 
female, refusing to do his share of the work, 
for she is evidently the master-spirit and he 
the poor hen-pecked subordinate. She prob- 
ably considers him incapable of so great an 
undertaking as to assist in the construction 
of even a mud cabin. Nevertheless, he is 
very watchful and solicitous while she is at 
work and during incubation; and when the 
young are hatched he does as much for their 
support while in the nest as the female; and 
as soon as they leave the nest she shirks all 
the responsibility of protecting and provid- 
ing for them upon him, while she proceeds 
to build another domicile or to fit up the old 
one. By this judicious management upon 
her part she succeeds in rearing three broods 
in one season, While most other birds rear 
but two. 

The male must find his task rather ardu- 
ous with this young household thrown upon 
his care, their gaping, never-satisfied mouths 
around him. 

Recently I was the witness of quite an 
amusing scene. The male robin brought 
his young family from the mud cabin, near- 
ly as large as himself by this time, to some 
raspberry bushes. The bushes were sup- 
ported by narrow strips of board nailed to 
posts. This gave the birds secure footing 
while plundering the fruit. Two of the 
speckled-breasts helped themselves to the 
fruit, but the third one kept close to the 
father with gaping mouth. In vain the 
parent flew from one support to another; 
the persistent offspring was close to his side; 
he seemed determined not to help himself. 
Finally the parent, seeming to lose patience, 
gave him a tap on the head, and then coolly 
proceeded to regale himself with the fruit. 
The young one now shut his mouth for a 
little time, but soon was gaping again; upon 
this the irate father was more severe, and 
gave him quite a drubbing, as much as to 
say, “Now help yourself, and stop your gap- 
ing!” But he continued to provide his 
young family with insects several days after 
this incident. 

Parental chastisement was inflicted in 
this case evidently for the good of the 


ued to supply them with insects, which were 
more difficult to obtain? 
A close observer of birds can not fail to | 
see that they exercise reason and fore-| 
Vor. LI.—No. 301.—9 





thought not only in the management of the 
young, but in many other things. 

Let me ask those who deny to animals 
any faculty except instinct what it is that 
induces birds to vary from their usual mode 
of procedure. Do they not often show a love 
of mischief, and manifest a desire to rule, 
which lead them to forsake the beaten track 
of their forefathers ? 

In the spring of 1870 a pair of house wrens 
( Troglodyles @don) selected the oddest place 
imaginable for the site of their mansion, 
which looked as if solely prompted by a love 
of mischief. It was on the top of a barn 
swallow’s nest. There were several nests 
of the swallows attached to the rafters in a 


low room over a stable. Some of the nests 
| 


were completed, nicely lined with soft white 
feathers, and contained eggs. I had spent 
many hours with my favorites, the swal- 
lows, watching their graceful movements 
and dainty ways, until they came to look 
upon me as their friend, and would continue 
their building with me standing so close that 
many times I could have put my hand upon 
a workman. 

For a day or two something had prevent- 
ed my usual visits to the swallows, when 
my brother, with mock gravity, informed me 
that a great calamity had befallen my fa- 
vorites—that a pair of tiny wrens had made 
war upon them, and the swallows (a dozen 
or more), with every thing at stake, had 
made an inglorious retreat, and had taken 
up their quarters in a grain barn near at 
hand. I at once repaired to the scene of 
disaster, and found the tiny victors the un- 
disputed possessors of the premises. They 
had already commenced to rear their man- 
sion, having taken a swallow’s nest, eggs 
and all, for the foundation of their own 
structure. 

The sprightly little housewife darted an 
angry look out of her bright eyes at me, and 
no doubt contemplated driving me as she 
had the swallows; but I was not to be in- 
timidated: she should either go on with her 
work, with myself as witness, or give up the 
site she had surreptitiously taken. The 
male, less suspicious than the female, con- 
tinued his work. They came through a knot- 
hole in the side of the barn with all their 
building material, and then empty-mouthed 
flew out of the open window. They had, no 
doubt, in the first place come in at this hole 
and chased the swallows out of the window, 
and so they continued to the end as they 
had commenced. 

The female at first refused to place the 
sticks she brought, but dropping them on 





| the hay, would fly close to me in a spiteful 
young one, or why would he have contin- | 


way, and then pass out of the windew. But 
at last she concluded to go on with the work, 
and I had the satisfaction of seeing the nest 
completed. It was built close up to the roof, 
only space enough left for them to enter. 
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I have often played with birds, evidently | 


making them think that I was afraid, and 
that they were really driving me. One sum- 
mer a pair of kingbirds (Tyrannus carolinen- 
sis) drove me about for a long time. They 
had built close to the piazza, and had be- 
come quite tame before they found how 
afraid I was of them. 

The rose-bugs were very numerous at this 
time, and I soon found that the kingbirds 
were helping me exterminate them; they 





would alight on a rose-bush and devour the 
bugs greedily. As they came near to me I 
would cautiously move further away; this 
the birds were quick to notice, and soon be- 
came so bold that they would drive me from 
bush to bush, and after the bugs had entire- 
ly disappeared, when I went to the bushes 
to cut flowers, the birds would often drive 
me away, and then hunt over the bushes, as 
if they thought my sole business was bug- 
hunting. 





THE WIT AND WISDOM OF THE HAYTIANS. 


By JOHN 


T was my fortune to pass a portion of the 

winter of 1854 in the island of Hayti, 
while it was still under the imperial sway 
of the late Faustin I. My primary purpose 
in going to a place then difficult of access 
and little frequented by tourists was to in- 
form myself personally of the condition and 
prospects of this struggling little empire, 
which had successfully defied one of the 
best armies of the first Napoleon, and which 
for more than half a century had managed 
to maintain its political independence with- 
out the alliance or even the sympathy of any 
foreign state. 

It is no part of my present purpose to set 
forth the results of my observations in Hay- 
ti, but merely to give some account of the 
most interesting if not the only truly indig- 
enous and original product of the Haytian 
civilization of which I was fortunate enough 
to find any trace. 

The Haytian depends for his livelihood 
exclusively upon the products of the soil, 
the air, and the water. He manufactures 
nothing for export. With the richest sugar 
lands, he imports all his sugar and molasses ; 
he smokes cigars made of Kentucky tobac- 
co, and eats salt fish cured in New England. 
Though I searched carefully for it, I found 
nothing to bear away with me as a trophy 
of Haytian civilization that was wrought 
with Haytian hands, or was in any way the 
fruit of Haytian industry. 

What I did find, however, that was essen- 
tially Haytian, and as much the specialty of 
this island as the De Brie cheese, or the Va- 
lenciennes lace, or the Jersey cows, or Flor- 
entine mosaics are the specialties of the 
places of which they bear the name, were 
the proverbs with which the creole popula- 
tion are accustomed to garnish their conver- 
sation. 

Proverbial forms of expression are used 
quite freely by all classes, but most abound 
in the mouths of the humble and unlettered 
peasants, who not only can not read them- 
selves, but who probably never had an an- 
cestor who could. To them they hold the 
place of books and libraries, in which they 





BIGELOW. 


hoard up and minister to each other the 
wisdom and experience of ages. 

Many of their proverbs struck me as so 
novel and so finely flavored with the soil of 
the island, or with the customs of its pecul- 
iar and simple-minded people, that I was 
tempted to make a memorandum of them. 
My interest in the subject attracting the 
attention of several intelligent Haytians of 
my acquaintance, they were good enough to 
assist me in enlarging my collection.* 

A majority of the proverbs in common 
use had evidently come from the Old World, 
many, of course, from France—not the least 
valuable relic of French domination in the 
island—while others, and to me the more 
interesting portion, were obviously indige- 
nous, and such as reflected the sentiments 
likely to be uppermost in the minds of 
people who were or had been bondimen. 
Were any apology needed for inviting the 
reader’s attention to these specimens of the 
proverbial literature of the Haytians (if the 
colloquialisms of a people who neither read 
nor write may be called a literature), it will 
be found, I trust, in the fact that they are 
the highest expression of the purely intel- 
lectual activity of this people that exists, 
and are unquestionably the most’ interest- 
ing and characteristic production of their 
beautiful but very unfortunate island. 

Victor Hugo, in one of his youthful pro- 
ductions, which, though now pretty much 
forgotten, predicted his literary eminence,t 
seized very successfully this feature of Hay- 
tian civilization. It has also attracted the 
attention of most foreigners who have writ- 
ten about this island. Pamphile de la Croix 
says that “Toussaint L’Ouverture, like all 
men who reflect much, but with whom edu- 
cation has not varied the language of gen- 





* In this work I was under special obligations to Mr. 
B. P. Hunt, of Philadelphia, then the head of a large 
commercial house in Port-au-Prince, who to a general 
culture of high order added a familiarity with the his- 
tory of Hayti and with the peculiarities of its people 
which is possessed by no other person living, to my 
knowledge. 

t Bug Jargal. 
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ius,” had favorite sentences which he often 
used. “I have frequently found in his cor- 
respondence,” he says, “the original apo- 
logue which he used to excuse his refusals to 
spend money. ‘Money,’ he would often say, 
‘is an evil spirit; as soon as you touch it it 
disappears. Many precautions are required 
in opening its coffers.’ ” 

“In prostrating me,” he said, after his ar- 
rest by General Le Clerc, “they have only 
thrown down the tree of liberty in San Do- 
mingo. It will yet repel them with its roots, 
which are deep and numerous.” 

When Toussaint burned Cape Haytien, to 
prevent its occupation by Bonaparte’s army, 
he is reported to have used in his justifica- 
tion an old French proverb thus Haytian- 
ized: Pas capable faire omlet sans casser zef.— 
One can’t make an omelet without breaking the 
egg. 

The late Emperor Faustin I., more com- 
monly known by his family name of Sou- 
louque, whose parents were both brought 
as slaves from Africa, was much addicted 
to the use of proverbs. A friend of mine 
once heard him caution a rogue who, for 
some service to his Majesty, had been pro- 
vided with an office in which he failed to 
give entire satisfaction, by using a proverb- 
ial locution at least as old as the days of 
Richelieu, who, like most despotic rulers, 
had frequent occasion to employ it: Mon 
fils, déplumez Voie sans faire crier—My son, 
pluck the goose without making it scream. An- 
other form of an equally felicitous exhorta- 
tion to moderation in the exercise of pow- 
er is of Latin extraction, Shear the sheep; 
don’t skin it. 

The following apologue, reported to me by 
a Haytian merchant who chanced to hear 
it, is singularly characteristic of the way 
events which impress the imagination of 
these people—I may say, perhaps, all Afri- 
cans—are translated by them into abstract 
symbols: 

In 1830 a Spanish frigate arrived in the 
harbor of Port-au-Prince to protest against 
the Haytian occupation of the eastern or 
Spanish part of the island—now usually 
known as San Domingo—which Boyer, the 
then President of Hayti, had already held 
for some nine years without opposition. 

The old garde-magasin, or store porter, of 
my informant, who had been a soldier in 
the war for Haytian independence, and who 
had been told and believed that the Span- 
ish frigate at anchor before him in the off- 
ing had been sent to conquer Hayti and re- 
duce her again to colonial subjugation, as 
he sat upon a stick of logwood and looked 
out upon the vessel with an air compound- 
ed of pity and contempt, began to solilo- 
quize in this wise: 

“ Houn! avila za fair que fort. 
outi le soti ; li vini pou devorer zos. 


Lion soti 
Li tournin 


Ki nan toute sens, li pas capabe queté boute zos. 


| Chien tou té tombé sous zo li; te mordé li jous- 
| que li bouqué ; li bligé allé chemin li tou. Arla 
pauvre poule soti la bas et li crée li capabe fair 
quichose avec zos, Cé trop fort.”* 

My informant, who chanced to overhear 
the old negro, asked him to explain his 
strange soliloquy. 

““ Main oui, monché,” replied the old sol- 
dier. “Ou pas trouvé ga trop fort? Comment! 
Anglais vini pow pran pays la; nous lé batté 
Anglais. Frangais te vini tou: nous baie Fran- 
pais nion caille yo pas te jamain blie. Avla pau- 
vre Pagnol, qui vlé fair ga Anglais et pi Fran- 
¢ais pas té capabe.”t 

The man whose private meditations took 
such shapes, though he had never read a 
book, nor, indeed, talked much with those 


, 


* “Now isn’t that too much? The lion he came and 
tried to eat the bone. After turning it over every way, 
he had to leave it. Then the dog fell on the bone; he 
gnaws away on it till he is tired, and then he goes his 
way also. And now here comes a miserable chicken, 
and fancies she can do something with the bone. 
That is too much.” 

t ““Why yes, Sir. Don’t you find this too much? 
The English came to take our country; we beat the 
English. Then the French came; we gave them a 
skinning they will never forget. And now comes this 
miserable Spaniard, who has got it into his head that 
he can succeed where the English and French have 
both failed.” 

A person familiar with the French language will 
have little difficulty in understanding the text of the 
old porter’s discourse, and other specimens of Haytian 
patois which are to follow, though a few explanations 
will render the task less difficult, 

The article un, une, is pronounced nion, as nion caille 
for une caille, nion poule for une poule. 

The personal pronouns je, tu, el are mo, to, ly; and 
for the possessives, mon, ton, son, the Haytian says, @ 
moue, @ toue, ad li, which, instead of preceding the nouns 
as in French, follow them, thus, chien @ moue, instead 
of mon chien, 

Z is frequently prefixed to nouns beginning with a 
vowel, as zos for l’os, zami for l'ami. 

Conjunctive and demonstrative pronouns, instead of 
coming, as in French, between the person and the 
verb, usually follow the verb; for example, pauvre 
poule li crée li capabe, instead of se erie; yo prend li, 
instead of on U’a pris; allez voir lion la, instead of allez 
voir le lion. 

The present infinitive or participle passive is used 
for the present indicative, as mo manger, instead of je 
mange. 

The imperfect indicative is formed by placing té be- 
fore the participle passive, as chien té tombé sous zos, in- 
stead of chien tombait sur V’os; Francais pas té capabe, 

instead of le Francais n’était pas capable. The parti- 
ciple is used to express any past tense instead of in- 
flecting the verb. Powvoir, the verb, is always render- 
ed by capable, or, as it is pronounced, capabe. Mo pas 
| capabe faire, instead of je ne puis pas le faire. The 
| present indicative is the only tense of the verb vouloir 
}in general use among the Haytians, and that is pro- 
| nounced vié. 
The negative pas precedes instead of following the 
verb, as mo pas connais for je ne sais pas. 
Baie is used in the sense of donner, as baie si ca for 
| donnez lui cela. So baie veni is used for apporter, and 
baie alle for éter. 
| Gagner is the Haytian avoir, and does more service, 
I think, than any other verb in his vocabulary. Har- 
| vey, in his Sketches of Hayti, gives the following sketch 
of its catholicity. An Englishman who had asked a 
| negro to lend him a horse received the following reply : 
| “ Monché, mo pas gagné choual, main mo connais qui 
gagné li; si li pas gagné li, li faut mo gagné li pour 
| vous gagné,” 
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who had, must have possessed an under- | 





standing and an imagination not to be de- | 


spised, and when alone, at least, must have 
dwelt in pretty good society. 
poet or the statesman who could have put 
the patriotic Haytian’s case more effective- 


ly in as many words? and what strikes one | 


in these days of fierce partisanship is the art 
and majesty with which the picture is ab- 
stracted from whatever is local or savors of 
mere individual or private grievance, and 
lifted up to the level of universal truth and 
justice. The gods of Homer did not color 


the tales of their grievances with so little | 


of personal and purely selfish passion. 

I have said that many of the proverbs 
most current in Hayti are such as could only 
have originated or be popular among slaves 
or a people inured to oppression. I might 
perhaps go a little farther, and say that 
none are current among them that would be 
out of place on the lips of a slave. Till 
their emancipation every Haytian might 
have said, in the language of an old Span- 
ish poet, “ When I was born I wept, and ev- 
ery day I live tells me why.” 

It has been observed that proverbs begin 
to appear when man begins to suffer and to 
envy ; he then seeks consolation in his mis- 
ery by laughing at his oppressors. In this 
sense proverbs have been poetically termed 
the tears of humanity. It is certain that 
the people who have been most dependent 
upon the caprice of their fellow-creatures 
have been, in all ages, most addicted to the 
use of proverbs, and for an obvious reason. 
In the form of a general truth we may give 
vent to the bitterest personal feeling with- 
out making ourselves responsible for its per- 
sonal application. 

But without presuming to offer or discuss 
any new theories in regard to the origin or 
currency of proverbs, I will content myself 
with laying before my readers such of my 
collection as are most unequivocally of pure 
Haytian, or at least of West Indian, extrac- 
tion, leaving aside the much larger number 
which have reached the island from other 
lands in the ordinary commerce of civiliza- 
tion, and which, as well as some of these, 
may no doubt be found in other collections. 

Though a little less numerous than Solo- 
mon’s, the proverbs here submitted will have 
at least this quality in common with those 
of the wisest of sovereigns, that they will be 
found “to speak of trees, of beasts, and of 
fowl, and of creeping things, and of fishes.” 


I 
Diabord vous queté* poux de bois mangé ca- 
nari, calebasse pas capabe prend pied. 
When you see the wood-louse eat the earthen 
jar, the calabash can not be expected to resist. 





* Corruption of voir, one of the few words in com- 
mon use differing widely from the French. 


Who is the | 


The foam or spittle of the wood-lice here 
referred to is such a powerful solvent that 
|it makes an impression even upon iron. 
They are called wood-lice because they feed 
upon soft wood, and as soon as they have 
gained the top of a house, the owner must 
immediately take measures to provide anoth- 
erroof. They also make great havoc among 
books and linen. No chest is tight enough 
to keep them out.* 

The calabash is a vegetable of the gourd 
species, which is susceptible of being hol- 
| lowed out, and is one of the most universal 
utensils of the Haytian ménage. Of course 
it has no pretensions to resist an enemy to 
which an earthen vessel would succumb. 

The obvious import of this proverb is that 
when the educated, the wealthy, the well- 
connected, the lawgivers of state and so- 
ciety succumb to vice or superior force of 
any kind, or betray a lack of courage or 
judgment or skill, we must not expect the 
unlettered, the poor, the obscure and de- 
pendent, to be more firm or efficient. 

One will hardly fail to remark here a 
servile recognition of inferiority and irre- 
sponsible helplessness. 

There seems to be a logical as well as a 
physiological connection between the fore- 
going proverb and this which follows: 

Il. 

D’abord vous queté poux de bois mangé bou- 
teille, croquez calebasse vous haut. 

When you see the wood-louse eat the bottles, 
hang the calabash high. 





The former is an invocation of charity 
toward those who fall into temptation, and 
this suggests precautions to be taken against 


falling again. If you find yourself inclined 
to any vice, try and put yourself beyond its 
reach, avoid exposing yourself to its tempta- 
tions, eschew society and amusements which 
weaken your power or disposition to resist 
it, following in this respect the counsel of 
Niebuhr in the choice of books, who said 
very profoundly in one of his letters that it 
is best not to read books in which you make 
the acquaintance of the devil. 

And again, whatever is precious to you, 
be it your sense of God’s presence with those 
who try to do His will, your respect for His 
word, your faith in prayer, hang it high; 
that is, cultivate a respect for it not only in 
yourself, but in others; place it where no 
enemy can see it without looking up, nor 
reach it without ascending. 

Here is another of the same family : 


Ill. 
Pravette pas jamain gagné raison devant poule. 
The cockroach is always wrong when it argues 
with the chicken. 
* Natural and Civil History of the French Dominions 
| in North and South America, by T. Jeffreys, p. 168. 
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This is the same plea for the weak against | care to have their real surnames inserted in 
the strong and aggressive which the immor- , the marriage contract; and this gave occa- 
tal slave of Phrygia so forcibly presented in | sion to the proverb, that 4 man is not to be 
his fables of “The Wolf and the Lamb” and | known till he marries.* 

“The Council of Animals to stay the Pesti- | VIL 
lence” some five-and-twenty centuries ago. 
IV. 

Neque couteau connait quior a yamme. 

It is only the knife that knows the heart of | 
the yam. 


Ratie mangecanne; zandolie mourrie innocent. 


| 
| sie rat eats the cane ; the innocent lizard dies 
for 


Of what countless flogged, kicked, impris- 
| oned, tortured, starved, murdered Haytians 
This is commonly used merely to inspire | does not this creole paraphrase of two well- 
a healthy distrust of appearances, and espe- | known lines, one of Publius Syrus and the 
cially such as concern the relations of do-| other of Horace, bear witness !t 
mestice life. It is also sometimes used to| The innocence, that is, the harmlessness 
show how circumstances, trials, temptations, | of the lizard is almost as familiar a feature 
like a knife, penetrate to the very heart of | of serpent life in the tropics as that of the 
some persons, putting all artifice and con- | lamb among animals. 


ventionality at defiance ; in others, bringing The Italians have a proverb which implies 
to light qualities of character till then un- | that the lizard’s good name is not confined 
suspected. to the Antilles: 

In this latter sense the Haytians use an-| Cui serpe mozzica lucerta teme. 
other proverb, which is probably of French He who has been bitten dy a serpent is afraid 
origin : of a lizard. 

v. At Naples, “ whose luxurious inhabitants,” 

Cé Ther vent ca venter moune ca ouer la peau | says Gibbon,t “seem to live on the confines 
poule. of Paradise and hell fire,” they have a joke 

It is when the wind is blowing that we see the | "PO" their ee ee from the aneuter mens 
skin of the fowl. of their neighbors of Torre del Greco :§ 

j VL Napoli fa i peccati, e la Torre li paga. 





Naples commits the sins, and La Torre expi- 


Cé souliers tout-seule savent si bas tint trous. | 
| ates them. 
| 


Shoes alone know if the stockings have holes. The Germans have the same aphorism in 
That is, there are vices and infirmities | different forms: 
known only to the most intimate, there are| Bei grosser Herren Héndeln miissen die Bau- 
crimes known only to their authors, and | ern Haar lassen. 
there are weaknesses known only to one’s 
familiars. 

Nemo scit preter me, said St. Jerome, ubi Vill. 
soccus me premit. 


Der Herren Siinden der Bauern Busse. 


Want of charity for those who occasion- 

It is the sea only which knows the bottem of | ally succumb to temptation is finely rebuked 

the ship, say the Efik tribes of Western Africa. | in a proverb, the application of which un- 
There is another proverb quite current, | happily can not be limited to the transgres- 

I am told, in the French Antilles, though I | sions of slaves or heathen: 

never chanced to hear it, that A man is not | Petit mie tombe, ramassd li; Chrétien tombe, 

to be known till he takes a wife. This might | 


‘ | pas ramasse li, 
be taken as merely a variety of the two pre- 


ceding proverbs, without an explication of | If the millet (a little grain largely cultiva- 
its origin. | ted in the Antilles) falls, it is picked up; if 
The buccaneers of San Domingo were pret- | | the Christian falls, he is not helped up. 

ty much a law unto themselves, acknowl-| This proverb conveys a merited rebuke 
edging only an odd jumble of convention | to those who assume that any amount of 
upon which they had from time to time! spiritual growth diminishes our liability to 
agreed. They had, in a manner, shaken off | temptation, or that the greatest saint has 
the yoke of religion, and thought they did | any less of it to contend with than the great- 
much in not entirely forgetting the God of | est sinner, and who infer therefore that the 
their fathers. Had they been perpetuated | professing Christian, and especially the cler- 
until this time, the third or fourth genera-| gy, who occasionally succumb to them, are 
tion of them would have had as little re-| on that account altogether hypocrites and 
ligion as the Caffres and Hottentots of Afri- : , 
ca, They even laid aside their surnames,| « Jeffreys, Description of the Island of Hispaniola, 
and assumed their nicknames or martial | p. 23. 
names, most of which have continued in| + “Judex damnatur cwm nocens adsolvitur.” 
their families to this day. Many of them, ** Quidquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi. 


° , A : + Memoirs of his own life. 
however, on their marrying, which seldom] §¢ 4 village in the suburbs of Naples, which has been 





happened till they turned planters, took ! already three times destroyed by Vesuvius. 
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impostors. It teaches a more profound 
theology and a more divine charity than is 
uniformly distilled from metropolitan pul- | 
pits. 

There are two other West Indian proverbs 
of the same import: 


| 


Acoma tombe ; tout moun di ee bois pourri. 
The acoma* falls ; all the world says, ’tis rot- | 
ten wood. 

IX. 

Chita chiche. 

The sitter is mean. 

Chiche in creole is the equivalent of a| 
persistent sitter, who is naturally idle, and | 
therefore remains poor, not uncommonly the 
synonym for inhospitality and meanness. 

x. 

That hope which, through a kind Provi- 
dence, often saves the most abject and de- 
pressed from despair, frequently finds its ex- 
pression in the following proverb: 

Joudui pou ous, demain pou moin. 

To-day for you, to-morrow for me. 

This is a slight modification of our old En- 
glish proverb, 

It is a long lane that has no turning. 

No one familiar with the Bible can read 
this form of appeal from the present to the 
future, which the human heart instinctive- | 
ly makes in its hour of trial, without re- 
calling the memorable occasion when such 
appeals may be said to have received the 
highest sanction they have ever received on 
earth. When the chief priests, captains of 
the temple, and elders came out against 
Jesus with swords and staves as against a 
thief, he said to them, ‘ When I was daily 
with you in the temple, ye stretched forth 
no hands against me: but this is your hour, 
and the power of darkness.” 

That His hour and the power of light 
were expected to come in due time is im- 
plied, though, with eloquent fitness, not ex- 
pressed. 

So all people, while under the dominion 
of evil passions and filthy lusts, may look 
forward, if so disposed, to the Saviour’s 
hour, when, upon their invitation, He with 
His angelic following shall enter in and sup 
with them. 


xi. 


The following proverb is not strictly of 
Haytian origin, though I had never hap- 
pened to hear it used out of Hayti:t 

Quand vous mangé avec diable, tiembé cuiller 
vous long. 


When you sup with the devil, use a long spoon. 


* The Acoma is the giant of the West Indian forest. 
+ Shakspeare alludes to it in a way to justify the be- 
lief that in his time it was too familiar and common- 
place to be quoted in full. 





Stephano. Doth thy other mouth call me? Mercy! 


This is a caution to those who accept the 
hospitality or favors of rogues. It does not 
take the high and only safe ground, which 
is to have no transactions with Satan, to 
make no compromise with evil. If it did, 
it would probably have lacked one of the 
essential elements of a proverb—general, 
popular acceptation; for a proverb comes 
to its shape like a cobble-stone, by long and 
constant attrition. The average man thinks 
himself a little smarter than Satan, and that 
he can accept Satan’s hospitality without 
returning it, that he can have just one or 
perhaps two transactions with the Prince 
of Evil, or operate with him for a limited 
period, and then stop. Linmal keinmal, say 
the Germans: Once is never ; that is, it is idle 
to think of doing a wrong thing only once. 
No one ever deliberately entered into a sin- 
gle transaction with Satan that did not soon 
enter into another. 

The necessity, however, of great wariness 
in our dealings with the Evil One, which 
the length of the spoon imports, rather than 
the wiser policy, not only of rejecting all his 
proposals, but of making flagrant war upon 
them, expresses the popular sense both of 
the danger of such dealings and the occa- 
sional necessity for them. 

No one has had much to do with slaves 
or with any people whose social and polit- 
ical liberties were seriously abridged with- 
out remarking a corresponding disposition 
to seek a partial indemnification for their 
privations through falsehood, or theft, which 
is aform of falsehood. It is safe to say that 
in those countries in which private rights 
and property are least secure a man’s social 
standing is least compromised by disingen- 
uousness, 

“Le méme jour qui met un homme libre aux fers 

Lui ravit la moitié de sa virtu premiére.”* 

It does not follow, however, that the slave 
is really any less truthful than the master, 
though he may tell more lies. If a lie were 
necessary to save him from a flogging, and 
if, as in the slave’s case, there were no pub- 
lic sentiment to which he is obliged to pay 
homage, how many masters would hesitate 
longer than their slaves to take refuge in 
falsehood? Many have deplored Galileo’s 
weakness when stretched upon the rack of 
the Inquisition who would not have suffer- 
ed so much even as the great Etruscan for 
the truth. 





mercy! This is a devil, and no monster: I will leave 
him; I have no long spoon.—Tempest, Act IT., Scene 2. 

The devil has lost much of the personal considera- 
tion, if not of the influence, which he used to enjoy in 
earlier ages, and hence the comparative disuse of this 
proverb, except among people where the belief in the 
actual existence of a personal devil to be propitiated 
prevails, as in Hayti and among all African races, and 
among some Christian sects. ‘Other times, other 
proverbs.” 

* The day which puts a free man in irons deprives 
him of half his original virtue. 
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As we become independent of the world, 
whether by having the means of gratifying 
our carnal appetites or by the gradual ex- 
tinction of such of them as depend on the 
co-operation or forbearance of our fellow- 
creatures, lying will become a more hateful 
offense, and truthfulness a more indispensa- | 
ble condition of worldly esteem. So long, 
however, as we are sustained in the dis- 
charge of our duty only by a sense of 
worldly prudence, the difference among us, | 
after all, is only a difference in the length | 
of the spoon which we use at the devil’s 
table. 

This proverb is also suggestive of another 
that is more familiar, and which, Quintilian 
tells us, was old in his day: 

Liars should have long memories. 


XII. 
Nion doigt pas jamain mangé calalou. 


You never eat gumbo with one finger. 





Spoons and forks are luxuries with which 
the Haytian peasants are not familiar, and | 
they eat their gumbo (we call it okra) with | 
two fingers. It would be as difficult to eat | 
gumbo with one finger as to eat pease with | 
a nut-picker. This proverb illustrates our | 
dependence upon each other in every age | 
and condition of life. The Haytians have | 
another which is like unto it: 


XIII. 
Nion doigt pas sa pouand puces. 
A single finger can’t catch fleas. 
These are only variations of the old Greek 
proverb, 
Eiv avip, ovdeig arvjp.* 
Or, as it comes to us through the Spanish, 
One man and no man is all the same. 





So the Calabars of West Africa say, 

A man does not use one finger to take out an 
arrow. 

And Dr. Franklin compared an old bach- 
elor to the half of a pair of scissors which 
had not yet found its fellow, and therefore 
was not even half as useful as they might | 
be together. 

The Spaniards also say, 





of six. 














tion which is the basis of all true religion ; 
and in the same degree to lose faith in their 
own sufticiency, the basis of all idolatry. 

The French have a proverb which, while it 
seems to enlarge the significance of that we 
are considering, is actually embraced by it: 

Celui qui mange seul son pain est seul a por- 
ter son fardeau. 

He who eats his bread alone must alone bear 
his burden. 

Or, as the Spaniards say: 

Quien solo come su gallo, solo ensille su ca- 
ballo. 

Who eats his dinner alone, must saddle his 
horse alone. 

“Two are better than one,” says the 
preacher, “because they have a good re- 
ward for their labor; for if they fall, the 
one will lift up his fellow: but woe to him 
that is alone when he falleth; for he hath 
not another to help him up.”* 

All the selfishness, wars, intolerance, per- 


| secution, crime, and disorder in this world, 


and which seem to be most rife among those 
nations which boast of being most civilized, 
may be traced to a disregard of this univers- 
al law of dependence, the mother of humil- 
ity, which the unlettered peasant of Hayti 
has extracted from his daily necessity of 
taking two fingers to his gumbo. 

The following proverbs, current in many 
tongues, bear in the same direction, and help 
to prove that there is probably a larger 
party in this world who cultivate a pious 
sense of dependence than of impious inde- 
pendence: 

Two heads are better than one. 

Two eyes see better than one; or, 

Plus oculi vident quam oculus. 

One flower makes no garland, 

Two dry sticks will kindle a green one. 

Good riding at two anchors, men have told, 
For if one break, the other may hold. 

The reflection of our Saviour, when he an- 
nounced that the hour was come that the 
Son of Man should be glorified, only extends 
the application of the same general truth. 
“Except,” he added, “a corn of wheat fall 
into the ground and die, it abideth alone: 


Three helping each other will bear the burden | but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.’t 


In short, solitude is sterility ; independ- 


As the gods of the ancients were wont to | ence is selfishness. 


visit this earth in the guise of the humblest 
peasants, so one of those everlasting truths, 
which may be said to embrace the beginning 


XIV. 
The Haytians have another proverb to ex- 


and end of human wisdom, lies enveloped | Press the force of numbers which could only 


in the homely rhetoric of the rustic proverb 
men by which the most ignorant, as well as 


and final dependence upon God, a convic- 





* One man, no man. 


the most learned, are unconsciously led to | 
comprehend and acknowledge their primary | 


| have its origin among a people who had in- 
of which these are variations. They teach | 


that elementary sense of dependence among | 


herited the notion that conspiracy and as- 
sassination were among the legitimate re- 
sources of statesmanship. 

Complot plus fort passé ouanga. 

Conspiracy (or combination) is stronger than 
witcheraft. 


t St. John, xii. 24. 


* Eccles., iv. 9, 10, 
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This proverb also reflects the condition 
of the human mind when it is beginning to 
emancipate itself from superstition. It be- 
trays a dawning sense of the superiority of | 
plan and systematic combination of natu- | 
ral forces over those supernatural resources | 
upon which the ignorant and the savage are 
much accustomed to rely. 

Providentially only good motives and | 
purposes will combine. The selfish, which 
are the sinful and predatory motives, are 
all distrustful, and therefore incapable of | 
acting in thorough concert. Like Pilate | 
and Herod they may unite, but their union | 
will only last while in the presence of their | 
common adversary. Hence all predatory | 
and noxious animals and insects are eer: | 
dered by their very selfishness comparative- 
ly harmless. “It is a wonderful proof of 
the wisdom of Providence,” said the late 


Lord Lytton,* “that whenever any large 
number of its creatures forms a community 
or class, a secret element of disunion enters 
into the hearts of the individuals forming 
the congregation, and prevents their co-op- 


erating heartily and effectually for their 


| common interest.” 


“The fleas would have dragged me out of 
bed if they had been unanimous,” said the 


| great Curran; “and there can be no doubt 


that if all the spiders in this commonwealth 
were to attack me in a body I should fall a 
victim to their combined nippers.” But spi- 
ders, though inhabiting the same region, 
constituting the same race, animated by 
the same instincts, do not combine even 
against a butterfly; each seeks his own 


| special advantage, and not that of the com- 


munity at large. 


[TO BE OONTINUED.] 





Chitar’s Easy Chair. 


HE newspapers lately published with satis- 

faction and the public read with pleasure 
that at a concert in Washington Mr. Thomas, 
the conductor, rapped his orchesta to silence in 
one of the finest passages of the performance, 
and, turning to the audience, said that it was 
evident that the music interrupted conversation. 
It was a courteous rebuke of certain persons 
who had entered during the concert, and who 
had not ceased to chatter, to the great annoy- 
ance of their neighbors, and Mr. ‘Thomas, in 
promptly and pointedly reproving them, not only 
protected the just rights of his audience, but 
showed a proper appreciation of the duties of 
his position. If other conductors would follow 
his example, the vulgar nuisance of such dis- 
turbance would soon be abated. It is observa- 
ble, however, that those who are most frequently 
guilty of the offense are those who would be pe- 
culiarly amazed by the charge of vulgarity or ill- 
breeding. But there is nothing more truly de- | 
serving that name than flagrant disregard of the | 
minor social rights of others. ‘Thus there are 
many guests at the finest inns who would be con- | 
founded by a charge of theft, but who are, in the | 
strictest sense, hotel thieves. It was at the Fifth | 
Avenue Hotel, or at some other palace of the pub- 
lie, that a grave gentleman said to the affable clerk, 

**T am sorry and surprised that you harbor 
thieves in this house.” 

** Thieves, Sir!” was the hot reply—‘‘ harbor 
thieves! What do you mean, Sir? Explain, 
if you please,” 

‘*T mean that I had something stolen from 
me last night by one of your guests.” 

** We are all exposed to sneak thieves, Sir.” 

**But this was not a sneak thief; it was a 
guest in the house, and quartered as comfortably 
as I was.” 

“This is very extraordinary, Sir. What was 
stolen from you, and at what hour was the theft?” 

The grave gentleman answered, with great so- 
briety, ‘* At two o'clock this morning some most 
precious sleep was stolen from me by one of your | 








guests, and I have reason to believe that the theft 
was accomplished with a pair of boots.” 

The affable clerk’s mind wavered a moment 
between a suspicion of insanity and of practical 
joking upon the part of the grave gentleman ; 
then he turned away, and remarked, ‘* Ah!” 

But the gentleman was right. His neighbor, 
who came in at two in the morning, and strode 
noisily along the corridors when he knew that he 
was surrounded by sleepers, and who flung his 
boots down and slammed his door, was a minor 
Macbeth, who had murdered sleep and defraud- 
ed his neighbors of their just rights. It was an 
act of intolerable selfishness, which deserved ex- 
posure and rebuke as richly as the offenders at 
the concert whom Mr, ‘Thomas chastised. 

Margaret Fuller once vindicated the claims of 
good manners in the same way. She sat in a 
crowded hall to hear a symphony of Beethoven, 
and several young men and women near her 
laughed and talked during the performance, dis- 
daining the reproving looks and the murmured 
‘*hush” of their neighbors. During the inter- 
lude Miss Fuller turned to one of the chief 
offenders of her own sex and said, audibly, 
‘*My dear, your conversation is probably very 
interesting, but some of us have paid to hear the 
music, and don’t you think we have a right to 
enjoy what we have honestly paid for?” ‘There 
were some sour looks and some sharp words 
from the offenders, but there was also a very 
general murmur of approval from the neighbor- 
ing benches, and there was no more chattering. 
Doubtless those gay young people thought, and 
they may even have said, that it was a great im- 
pertinence to speak to them in that manner; and 
the Washington party that Thomas reproved prob- 
ably thought him an impudent fellow to call pub- 
lie attention to them as he did. But they should 
reflect that they first called public attention to 
themselves in the most offensive manner; and 
as for impudence, which is the more impudent, 


* Kenelm Chillingly, vi. 106, 





to disturb a quiet assembly gathered to hear mu- 
sic, or courteously to reprove that disturbance ? 
All the authorities lay it down as of the very 
essence of good manners that conduct and con- 
versation should be quiet, and not challenge at- 
tention; and if in public places of resort or in 
traveling.your attention is called to any group by 
loud talking or laughing or tomfoolery, you are 
probably not inclined to suppose that the roist- 
erers are truly well bred, however much they 
may believe themselves to be so. And the rea- 





son that quiet unobtrusiveness is felt to be good- | 


breeding is that true courtesy springs from 
thoughtfulness of others, and an instinctive un- 
willingness to obtrude upon them. In any mix- 
ed assembly thrown together by chance there 
will probably be some who may be troubled in 
mind or body to whom obstreperous noise would 
be peculiarly offensive. Real respect for your- 
self leads you to respect the possible feeling of 
others; while to consider your own wishes and 
feelings only, whether in making a noise or in 
more important smaller matters, is mere selfish- 
ness, 
was mingled vanity and selfishness, although 
vanity is but a form of selfishness. ‘The offend- 
ers wished to call attention to themselves, and 
yet to show that they cared nothing for those 
whose attention they invited. It is a favorite de- 


vice of fashion to affect a vast superiority to those | 


without whose observation the affectation would 
be pointless, and thus fashion really supplicates 
the regard of those whom it pretends to despise. 

This social setfishness sometimes takes the 
form of mere thoughtlessness, or even a sense of 
duty. Going up Broadway in an omnibus on a 
day when the east wind was blowing sharp and 
chill in the early spring, the Easy Chair observed 
© young woman upon the opposite seat shrinking 
from the cold, thin and haggard, far gone in a 
consumption. <A stout, rosy-faced man jumped 
in who had been running for a block or two, and 
who seemed to be fairly overflowing with vigor- 
ous life. He passed to the forward end of the 
omnibus, paid his fare, looked about, wiped his 
warm brow, puffed a little, scratched his head, 
was evidently very uncomfortable, and at last he 
flung down the end window with a loud bang, 
and gasped apologetically, as if he felt that an 
apology was necessary, and also as if every body 
must see that he was very warm and needed the 
cool air. But the harsh and angry draught blew 
across the young woman, and seemed to cut her 
to the heart and lungs. She gathered her shawl 
and dress more closely, but said nothing, and the 
Easy Chair, turning to the rosy-faced gentleman, 
suggested that the young person was ill and that 
she suffered from the icy blast. 

‘Good Heavens!” exclaimed the rosy-cheeked 
stranger. ‘‘I beg ten thousand pardons! It was 
so close—it never occurred to me ;”’ and he pulled 
the window up again, with a troubled and depre- 
catory glance toward the invalid. 

‘*God bless my soul!” he continued, address- 
ing himself to the Easy Chair, and evidently sin- 
cerely sorry for what he had done. ‘I had been 
running, you know, and”—looking at the wan 
young woman—‘‘I never thought. I’m very, very 
sorry !” and he seemed to be really anxious to do 
some kind of penance. 

He ‘‘never thought.” 
truth. 


That was the exact 
A strong, active, full-blooded man, he 
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| to know that it was his duty to think ? 


| grew pale. 


The offense which Mr. ‘Thomas reproved | 
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suddenly placed himself among a dozen other 
people, without the slightest idea that he had any 
duties toward them except that he must not pick 
their pockets, and solely intent upon his own 
comfort and utterly regardless of their feelings 
or wishes, flings down the window, and perhaps 
shortens the few days of that pale and wasted 
girl, ‘God bless my soul! I never thought.” 
But had he not lived long enough in the world 
Walk- 
along a country road, the Easy Chair heard 
the crack of a pistol, and a bullet passed across 
the walk a rod in front of him, and lodged in a 
house door on the other side of the way. He 
turned and went to the spot whence the crack 
came, and there found a young fellow firing at a 
small mark between himself and the road, so 


ing 


that if he missed, the bullet was sure to cross the 


road. The Easy Chair stated the case with some 
energy to the young marksman, who listened and 
** Why, I never thought.” 

** But don’t you think it was your business to 
think ?” 

** Well—gracious !” 

The same selfishness masquerades as a sense 
of duty, and in this mask is often encountered 
in the railroad car. You are sitting in the first 
stages of a cold, or your wife at your side has a 
little fever, and the car is warm and undeniably 
close. Suddenly some person of either sex re- 
marks audibly, what every body perceives and 
deplores, that the air is close. He or she adds 
that such an atmosphere is unwholesome, that it 
is positively poisonous, that the car is a Black 
Hole, and that we are all suffocating; and there- 
upon, the train flying at thirty miles an hour, on 
a bitter night or day, up goes the window, and 
the blast drives full upon you and madam, heated 
and ill, and there is no escape for you, all the 
seats being full, but to go forward and stand. 
The good man or woman holds the ground, insists 
that the oxygen of the atmosphere is exhausted, 
that we are all breathing carbonic acid gas, and 
that all the books agree that apoplexy, paralysis, 
softening of the brain, with a vast train of occult 
maladies, begin under just such conditions. 

** And so, madam, to spare yourself the chance 
of some remote disease, you expose my wife to 
immediate pleurisy and pneumonia.” 

‘* Sir, you know nothing of hygienic laws.” 

‘*Madam, you know nothing of common- 
sense.” 

It is true that fresh air is desirable; but will 
not these peripatetic philosophers learn that icy 
blasts or sudden chills may be fatal? When one 
of the apostles of fresh air opened a car window 
under these circumstances, a gray-beard sitting 
behind instantly arose and closed it again em- 
phatically. And when the astounded lady, look- 
ing at him severely, said, in a tone of exceeding 
wrath, ‘*Sir!’’ he answered, blandly, ‘*‘ My dear 
madam, a bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush.” She looked scornful, but not in the least 
as if she understood his meaning. ‘*I mean 
only,” he said, ** that the one illness which you 
are sure to give me may be more fatal than the 
two or twenty which you think to prevent by 
opening the window. Madam,” he added, sol- 
emnly, ‘*I have been there before.” But she 
turned her back; and, as he said afterward, if 
there was less fresh air, there were fewer. colds. 

Indeed, it is both sad and ludicrous to think 
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how by little things we produce great impres- 
sions. In ‘leniers’s picture of the ‘‘ ‘Temptation 
of St. Anthony” a broad bland Dutchwoman ad- 
vances toward the amazed saint and invites him 
to dalliance. But under her ample skirt the 
spectator sees, although Anthony does not, the 
cloven foot of the archenemy. Anthony, in- 
deed, hugs his sacred book, and knows, without 
seeing the hoof, that the whole apparition is but 
a device of the Evil One. But it is melancholy 
how often we all see that picture of Teniers, 
and how often we take the part of the bland 
lady. You accept, for instance, the polite invi- 
tation of Mrs. Pendragon, who, crusted with dia- 
monds and with all the appliances that money 
can procure, aims to produce upon your mind 


the impression of elegance. But some tone of | 


voice, some coarse phrase, some frightful lapse 
of grammar, destroys all illusion, and you see 


only good-natured vulgarity imitating refine- | 


ment. ‘The face is bland and the robe is costly 
and superb, but—oh, brethren !—the foot is clo- 


ven! Or it is ourselves—you and the Easy | 
Chair—bent, haply, as the phrase is, upon put- | 
ting our best foot foremost. And suddenly some | 


interloper, some practical joker, some child, nags 
us, or pulls off our wig (if it is the Easy Chair) 
unexpectedly, or sharply touches our nerves of 
vanity, and out flies a word of wrath or petu- 
lance—and the spectator sees with amazement 
that our best foot is cloven. 

That was the mischance of the party that Mr. 
Thomas punished. Undoubtedly they believed 
themselves to be very ‘‘fine,” very exclusive, 
very select, very fashionable, of the best ton, or 
whatever the proper term may be. And it does 
not appear that the audience might not have 
thought so too, except for that idle chattering, 


the very thing upon which they probably relied | 


to prove it. ‘They were very unconscious—as 
unconscious as the archenemy in the picture— 
that the foot was visible. Indeed, they proba- 
bly did not know that it was cloven. But they 
know it now, and they will never forget it. It 
is an exceedingly old moral, but what good mor- 
alis not old? All the accomplishment and the 
fashion and whatever else were set aside by that 
little exhibition of incivility, of ill-breeding, and 
they were seen to be no more true courtesy and 
high-bred grace than the fair-faced hoofed figure 
was a woman. 


One of the pleasant recollections of twenty 
years ago in New York is ‘Thackeray’s first 
course of lectures upon the English humorists. 
He said in one of them that to be mentioned by 
Gibbon was like having your name written upon 
the dome of St. Peter’s; and to hear Thackeray 
speak of his fellow-masters in fiction and humor 
was like hearing Addison upon Steele, or Field- 
ing upon Goldsmith. The charm of the lecture 








now making is that the lovers of Thackeray—and 
they increase daily—may very much prolong the 
pleasure they take in reading him by turning to 
the earlier masters whom he loved and studied. 
A great many letters come to the Easy Chair, ask- 
ing a hint in regard to reading, usually contain- 
ing a delicate suggestion that “dry” or ‘‘ old- 
fashioned” books will receive no quarter. But 
the truth is that good books never are old-fash- 
ioned. As Mr. Lowell has just told us in his de- 
lightful essay upon Spenser, the classics are the 
books that are as fresh and good to-day as they 
ever were. Indeed, if a book is capable of be- 
coming old-fashioned, it may be suspected that 
it is not one of the great and permanent books 
—that possession forever of the old Greek. 

There is, indeed, a charm of quaintness which 
belongs to some of the old good books, but that 
is only another essential attraction. It is but 
the costume, while the figure beneath is genu- 
inely human, like ourselves, And the Easy Chair 
feels very sure that any reader, old or young, 
who enjoys Thackeray’s essays—such, for in- 
stance, as that sly and sparkling and beautiful 
paper upon Erminia, one of the Don Pacifico 
series—would find the essays of Addison truly 
delightful. Young men and women are much 
given to the last novel or tothe magazine. Does 
the Easy Chair quarrel with that latter taste? 
Very, very fur from it. He knows a magazine 
—and little cherubs sport upon its cover—which 
conveys copious and innocent entertainment and 
instruction at a most reasonable price, and which 
may be confidently recommended to all readers. 
But it is sometimes necessary to remember ante 
Agamemnon, to recall the interesting truth that 
some good books were written even before this 
happy day and year, and that ‘* those intending 
to” read will find unexpected delight in certain 
unfrequented paths. 

‘*Commend me,” says Thackeray, speaking of 
Addison, ‘‘ to this dear preacher without orders, 
this parson in the tie-wig.” And he adds, with 
affectionate solemnity, ‘* A life prosperous and 
beautiful, a calm death, an immense fame and 
affection afterward for his happy and spotless 
name.” ‘This is great praise from a great man. 
But here in the evening paper it is stated that 
the praises of his style, which were well enough 
a hundred years ago, are now obsolete and ab- 
surd. Yet it is very certain that the best taste of 
to-day delights in the racy simplicity and trans- 
parency of that style, without claiming for it the 
splendor of Burke or the picturesqueness of Car- 
lyle. A more pungent and delightful humor is no- 
where to be found than Addison’s, while his char- 
acteristic charm of manner is the moderation 
and restraint which are the earnest of reserved 
power. It has been somewhat the fashion to 


| smile at him as a ladies’-man in literature—an 
| apostle of tea-table proprieties—a fashion which 


upon Addison was peculiar, because Thackeray | began with Swift, who sneered, ‘‘ Let him fair 


was in many ways an Anne’s man, and his sym- 
pathy with all the writers and with the life of 
that time was always very noticeable. He had 


though he was not in the least blind to his weak- 
nesses and defects; and the ripe simplicity and 
raciness of his own style are largely due to his 


| sex it to the world’s end.” But with all the su- 


perior glow of his genius, what contribution did 


| Swift make to English literature comparable in 
a sincere love and reverence for Addison, al- | 


its deep and humanizing influence with Addison’s 


| Sir Roger de Coverley? The kind and gentle 
| humor of that sketch has never been surpassed. 
| The age was lewd, and Swift made it uncleaner. 


faithful study of the Spectator writers, and his | But amidst all the foulness the strain cf Addison 
natural sympathy with their turn of mind. The | was as fresh and purifying as the dawn of a May 


moral of the remarks which the Easy Chair is 


| morning. 
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If any of the correspondents of the Easy Chair 
are not familiar with the Coverley series in the 
Spectator, they have a pleasure in reserve great- 
er than the enjoyment of the last novel. Indeed, 
the Coverley papers, which have been published 
together prettily illustrated, as a separate work, 
are really the beginning of the sketching of char- 
acter in the manner of the modern novel. Read 


year are very sure that there has been no good 
weather in this country since the Revolution. 


NEARLY sixty years ago, when De Witt Clin- 
ton, after his apparent political death, was elect- 
ed Governor of New York by a virtually unani- 


| mous vote, the famous Bucktails appeared, who 


it, gentle Sir or Madam, and then read further | 


in those old books. It would be interesting to 
know if the statistics of the libraries show that 
Addison is still sought. An edition of Richard- 
son’s Clarissa Harlowe has been published with- 
in the year, abridged to bring it within the pos- 
sibilities of modern reading, and the fact seems 
to show that there is some interest, some de- 


mand for the book, among the book-buying pub- | ' 


| 


are familiar to all readers of Halleck’s and Drake’s 
**Croakers.” It was a name given to an order 
of the Tammany Society who wore in their hats 
upon certain occasions a portion of the tail of the 


| ~ * 
| deer, and as the members of that society were 


generally not friendly to Mr. Clinton, it became 
gradually the nickname of all the anti-Clintoni- 


}ans, Drake mentions it in his metrical history 
| of the effect of General Jackson’s toast at the 


lic. And the Easy Chair heard the other day | 
of a pleasant plan of publishing selections from 


the Spectator, to introduce to the public the hon- 
ored acquaintances of its grandparents. Should 


sued, the Easy Chair bespeaks for them the gra- 
cious countenance of his friends, And the series 
might include some selections from the F’reehold- 
er, the semi-weekly paper published by Addison 
in 1716, sustaining the Hanoverian dynasty, the 
twenty-second number of which contains the ex- 
quisite miniature of the Tory fox-hunter, and isa 
fine illustration of Ad-Jison’s quiet and limpid hu- 
mor—the Saladin cimeter stroke which is quite 
as effective as the blow of the battle-axe. 

The Freeholder, traveling in a remote part of 
England, meets upon the road one of the *‘ rural | 
statesmen”—the Tory country squires—who were 
the chief enemies of the new royal house. ‘‘ Our 
conversation opened, as usual, upon the weather, 
in which we were very unanimous, having both 
agreed that it was too dry for the season of the 
year. My fellow-traveler, upon this, observed to 
me that there had been no good weather since the 
Revolution. I was a little startled at so extraor- 
dinary a remark, but would not interrupt him, 
until he proceeded to tell me of the fine weather | 
they used to have in King Charles the Second’s 
reign. I only observed that I did not see how the 
badness of the weather could be the King’s fault, 
and without waiting for his reply, asked him whose | 
house it was we saw upon a rising ground at a lit- 
tle distance from us. He told me that it belonged 
to an old fanatical cur, Mr. Such-a-one. ‘ You 
must have heard of him,’ says he; ‘he is one of 
the Rump.’ I knew the gentleman's character | 
upon hearing his name, but assured him that, 
to my knowledge, he was a good Churchman. 
‘ Ay?’ says he, with a kind of surprise: ‘we are 
told in the country that he spoke twice in the 
Queen’s time against taking off the duties upon 
French claret.’ The fox-hunter ridiculed trav- 
eling abroad, saying ‘that he scarce ever knew a 
traveler in his life who had not for sook his prin- 
ciples and lost his hunting-seat.’. And he ear- 
ries his companion to an innkeeper, ‘the best 
Church-of-England man upon the road,’ of whom 
the Freeholder says, ‘ He had not time to go to 
church himself, but, as my friend told me in my 
ear, had headed a mob at the pulling down of 
two or three meeting-houses.’” Nothing can be 
slyer than that last stroke. The humor of Ad- 
dison is wit and wisdom, not for a day, but for 
alltime. And we commend this paper especially | 


fammany dinner, when he first came to New 
York. ‘The general was invited to dine by the 
great Democratic organization, and as De Witt 


| Clinton was not only the unanimously elected 


| thought that nothing could be more 


exceedingly 


| Governor of the State, but the most distinguish- 
the plan be pursued, and the little volumes is- | 


ed Democrat or ‘‘ Republican” in it, the general 
proper than 
to offer his name asatoast. But the larger num- 
ber of the guests were very hostile to the Gov- 
ernor, and the consternation that followed was 
amusing. Drake wrote a ‘* Croak- 


;er” upon **The Secret Mine sprung at a late 


| 
; 


Supper:” 


“The songs were good, for Mead and Hawkins sung 
’em; 
The wine went round ; 
joke— 
Ww sew sane! 


*twas laughter all and 
the general sprung a mine among 


And io at a safe retreat amid the smoke. 

As fall the sticks of rockets when you fire ’em, 
So fell the Bucktails at that toast accurst, 
Looking like Korah, Dathan, and Abiram 
When the firm earth beneath their footsteps 

burst.” 


A later and familiar party nickname was Lo- 
co-foco, which is still applied to the whole Dem- 


| ocratic party by some of their opponents of a 


| 
} 





| 


conservative turn of mind. This name is about 
| forty years old, and arose at the time when a 
| portion of the party insisted that the methods by 
which bank charters were procured were fatally 
demoralizing, and that the charters themselves, 
being virtually grants of monopolies, were hostile 
to equal rights. ‘Thus the party divided upon 
the question of monopoly, and as the majority 
of the Tammany nominating committee had se- 
lected Gideon Lee as a candidate for Congress, 
the anti-monopolists resolved, if possible, to ob- 
tain control of the meeting at ‘Tammany Hall 
which would act upon the nomination. There 
was a great crowd in the hall, the monopolists 
entering (as they usually do) by the back stairs, 
and the anti-monopolists, or equal rights men, 
coming up the front stairs. A tumult followed, 
each side claiming the organization of the meet- 
ing, and when the uproar was at its height the 
gas-lights were turned off, leaving the simmering 
crowd in total darkness. But the equal rights 
men were prepared, having suspected some such 
trick, and pulling out candles and loco-foco 
matches, the hall was instantly relighted. 

Both parties claimed the victory, but Mr. Lee 
was elected as the regular candidate. ‘The Cou- 
rier and Enquirer, the Whig paper, and a Dem- 
ocratie paper called the Times, immediately nick- 
named the anti-monopolists the Loco-foco party 


to the sad American souls who in this centennial | —a name which the Whigs gradually applied to 


eee 
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the whole Democratic organization. This equal 
rights faction struck the public mind with a kind 
of terror like that which the ‘* Red Republicans” 
and the **‘ Communists” of later days inspire. 
They issued an address, which has a certain 


French air, asserting original principles, and | 


among them one which would hardly affright the 
public mind to-day: ‘‘No man has a natural 
right to commit aggression on the equal rights 
of another, and this is all from which the law 
ought to restrain him.” Mr. Hammond says 
that the press, with one exception, severely con- 
demned this party, and that exception was the 
Evening Post, ‘‘conducted by those unshaken 
and indomitable Democrats, William Leggett 
and William C. Bryant.” It was one of the sly 
touches of the involuntary comedy which some- 
times appears in human affairs, that Mr. Slamm 
and Mr. Ming were conspicuous leaders of the 
new party, and the press crackled with squibs 
upon the great statesmen, Slamm, Bang, and 
Ming. 

It was later than this, and from the anti-rent 


difficulties, that the famous nickname of Barn- | 
burner was introduced into New York politics. | 
It indicated sympathy for the anti-renters so far | 
at least as their grievances, but not their lawless | 


remedies, were concerned, and it came at length 
to describe the radical as opposed to the consery- 
ative element of the party, and was generally 
applied to the Democrats who resisted the en- 
croachments of slavery. ‘The conservative name 
had been Hunker, and it was as Hunkers and 
Barnburners that the party was divided until the 
withdrawal of the Free-soil element to act under 
a new party name. The Silver-grays among 
the Whigs is a nickname that arose from the di- 
vision made by slavery in the Whig party, and 
from the fact that many of the conspicuous lead- 
ers, like Mr. Granger, of Canandaigua, who 
maintained the old Whig organization, were gen- 
tlemen of silver locks. Their opponents were 
dubbed Black Republicans or Woolly Heads. 
But as an argument the nickname does not seem 
to have been successful. 

The latest political nicknames of Short-hair 
and Swallow-tail invite our consideration. The 
explanation is very simple, but possibly not 
known to many readers of the Magazine out of 
the State. When any such reader comes to the 
city which its inhabitants like to call—especially 
in conversation with a Philadelphian or Bosto- 
nian—the metropolis, and passing wonderingly 
up the Fifth Avenue observes at the southwestern 
corner of Fifteenth Street a lofty ‘‘ palatial resi- 
dence,” if he inquires whose or what it is, he 
will learn that it is the Manhattan Club, 
is the rendezvous of certain members of the 
Democratic party who have common social sym- 
pathies and relations, and it is here that brilliant 
receptions are given to the conspicuous chiefs of 
the party from all parts of the country. Of 
course at such feasts there is all the rigor of 


evening dress, and they have an air of splendor | 


and opulence which is not in the technical sense 
‘*democratic.” As the members of the club are 
persons of weight in the party as well as gentle- 
men of wealth and cultivation, it is impossible 
that they should not have positive opinions upon 
the policy that should be pursued and the candi- 
dates who should be nominated, and equally im- 
possible that these opinions should not be felt in 


This | 


the party councils. ‘Thus another conspicuous 
Democratic centre or ‘‘ wigwam” has arisen be- 
sides Tammany Hall, which has been so long 
identified with the history of politics in the city 
of New York. 

But as a very large proportion of the voters of 
the party are not ‘*clubbable” men—at least in 
the Fifth Avenue sense—and as the great meet- 
ings of the party are held at the Hall, and that 
is the official residence of the party direction, a 
natural friction arises, where probably none was 
intended, and Tammany Hall and the Manhat- 
tan Club unconsciously become the centres of 
opposite sympathies, although within the party. 
It happens that the clubbable men of the Man- 
hattan very properly wear dress-coats upon the 
great evenings of the club, and that the mass of 
the unclubbable ‘Tammany supporters have no 
luxuriance of locks upon their heads. Some wit 

/or poet has therefore classified them as Short- 
hairs and Swallow-tails—as expressive party 
| nicknames as our political annals furnish, and 
| more suggestive than the Bucktails and Clinto- 
nians of an earlier day, or Loco-foco or Barn- 
burners and Hunkers. It was, of course, a 
Short-hair who is said to have recently appear- 
ed in the public streets of New York in full ev- 
ening costume and carrying a French dictionary. 
|The division which the nickname indicates is 
| not peculiar to the party in which it is applied. 
|The shrewd observer will detect it in every or- 
ganization, as he will find in them all the Barn- 
| burner and the Hunker, the Loco-foco and the 


| Bucktail. We are yet to see whether some 
| 


| Croaker will set the Swallow-tail to music. 


| 


Tue National Academy of Design resolved 
some time since that no pictures should be ad- 
| mitted to its annual exhibition which had been 
| exhibited elsewhere. And here the Easy Chair 
| begs to say to those friends who sometimes com- 

plain that he occasionally forgets and talks like 
| a cockney, since, as they assert, New York is of 
/ no importance beyond the Hudson or Hell Gate 
—begs to say that the principle now to be dis- 
cussed affects large places as well as small ones, 
} and concerns the various metropolises of the 
country in which there may be societies of artists 
| as well as this city. The decision of the Acad- 
|emy, as the Easy Chair is informed, was well 
| considered, and was founded upon what was re- 
| garded as lamentable experience. For it has 
| become the practice of the many clubs of New 
York to have soirées, or festive monthly evenings 
—a reverend usage with the Century—and to 
| adorn the halls and give splendor and dignity 
to the occasion, new pictures are hung upon 
the walls of the rooms, which are usually crowd- 
ed. Many of the clubs have art committees, 
composed in part of the most eminent artists, 
and it is their pride to provide as fine an exhibi- 
tion as possible. ‘The pictures are named and 
praised in the papers of the next day, and many 
of them are sold. The consequences of this prac- 
tice are obvious. The art-sympathizing class is 
a club class. The exhibition in the club-rooms 
enables gentlemen of a picture-buying turn of 
mind both to enjoy the club and to see the new 
works. And nothing is more probable than that 
those gentlemen will not care to go next spring 
| and see the same pictures at the Academy, and 
| without the resources and smoky delights of the 
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club. The chance, moreover, is that the better | in the Zribune informs us, several of the most 
works will have been sold at the club, leaving | conspicuous of the European painters have such 
only the poorer ones to be—so to speak, and | arrangements with dealers that they do not sell 
without offense—hashed at the Academy. | their own works. According to the point of 
It is plain that in this state of things the Acad- | view, either the dealers keep an artist or the art- 
emy could not well hold its own, for the proba- | ist keeps a salesman. But the result is that the 
bility is that every year the best pictures would | works are to be obtained only through the agent. 
have been exhibited elsewhere, and the attend- A late letter in the Evening Post, which, by 
ance and the receipts would both diminish. Now | the initials, we presume to be from Mr. T. S. 
the Academy is the artists’ own ground, and they | Cummings, so long and honorably associated 
may be supposed to feel some pride in its pros-| with the Academy of Design, and who is, in- 
perity. At the club their pictures decorate a | deed, its historian, gives some idea of the diffi- 
feast ; at the Academy they are the feast itself. | culties that have always attended that enterprise. 
Besides, when they have their works in the club, | Nearly seventy years ago the American Acad- 
they go to their buyers; when they hang them| emy of Arts was incorporated, and Chancellor 
in the Academy, they compel the buyers to come | Livingston sent to New York a collection of an- 
to them. ‘Then the schools of art at the Acad-| tique casts. But the exhibition failed, and the 
emy gain greatly in prestige by the distinction | institution slept. In 1816 it revived, with an 
and prosperity of the Academy itself. It is easy | exhibition and an opening address by De Witt 
to imagine such considerations appealing to the| Clinton. But presently the receipts would not 
Academicians—although the Easy Chair is not | pay the door-keeper’s salary. ‘There were the 
of their council—and leading to the determina- | casts, and pictures by West and ‘Trumbull, Sir 
tion that at the public exhibition of the Acad-| ‘Thomas Lawrence, Stuart, Jarvis, Inman, Sully; 
emy, and not at the entertainments of private | but nothing availed. The city turned the Acad- 
clubs, the progress of art during the year must | emy out of its building. Dr. Hosack built it an- 
be studied. And if for any reason of a better! other. But it was damaged by fire, and finally 
sale, or whatever else, the artists shall prefer to| the whole remaining collection was sold at auc- 
send their works to the clubs or to the dealers, | tion by Dr. Hosack’s heirs, and Mr. Cummings 
the Academy will decline to receive for its exhi- | bought the casts for a song. It was of some of 
bitions pictures which have been already seen | these casts that the Croakers irreverently sang: 
av ale arke g Cé 
and have fled wo nd a market Nothing cw ual on hex pee, 
— r : ’ ‘ | Apollo blushes for his legs, 

best pictures are not sent to the Academy exhi- And mourns his severed fingers, 
bition, but only those that have been seen else- | Some amorous wight, with passion drunk, 

| 

| 

| 








where, the interest in it must languish and dis- deg bee tk onan ay 
appear, while if it is known that the best men 
will reserve for it every year their best works,! The new rule, which we learn has been very 
whether they have been sold or not, the exhibi- | strictly enforced, if not with absolute strictness, 
tion will command an attention which has been | has produced results which are already apprecia- 
latterly wanting. ble in the greater interest excited by the exhibi- 
It is understood, of course, that an artist must | tion, and the greater satisfaction afforded by it. 
consider the chances of selling his pictures, and | The artists may be very sure that in a city like 
will naturally prefer to exhibit them where he is| New York an annual exhibition of the best pic- 
surest of that result. The clubs and the deal-| tures of the year, seen by the public for the first 
ers undoubtedly offer great temptations and ad- | time, will certainly succeed. At least, if they 
vantages, and any attempt to change the system | doubt, the experiment, fairly and fully tried, ean 
and concentrate interest upon the Academy can | not be costly, and is certainly worth the trying. 
have no chance of success if it be not concerted | And what is true here is true elsewhere. But 
and general. If the best men prefer another | if the esprit du corps is not powerful enough to 
way than that offered by the Academy, it mat-| heal the differences of a sensitive class, the ex- 
ters little what the minor men may do. The} periment must fail. ‘* And what a good thing 
convenience of a dealer’s exhibition, the care | it would be,” says an old friend of the Academy, 
lavished upon a single work separately hung, the | who has seen all its exhibitions from the old 
manner in which it is forced upon the public at-| Clinton Gallery in Beekman Street onward to 
tention, appeal not only to the artist’s natural | the Twenty-third Street palace, ‘‘if the hanging 
wish to ‘‘do well” with his work, but to his love | committee could be selected from artists who 
of honorable distinction. Indeed, as is well | offer no pictures for exhibition!” It is a mys- 
known, and as a recent letter of Mr. Smalley’s | terious remark. What can it mean? 





Cditar’'s Literary Acard. 


Supernatural Religion (Roberts Brothers) is | lence of the personal character of Jesus of Naz- 
not what its author entitles it, ‘an inquiry into | areth, and the ethical instructions contained in 
the reality of divine revelation.” An inquiry | the four gospels and attributed to Him, he denies 
presupposes doubts, and the anonymous author | emphatically that there is any good ground for 
of Supernatural Religion has no doubts what- | the common belief that His was a supernatural 
ever. He is perfectly convinced that historical | character or a supernatural mission, or was au- 


Christianity has no adequate foundation in fact. | thenticated by supernatural acts, and this trea- 
Recognizing and honoring the superior excel- | tise is devoted entirely to an overthrow of this 
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which he regards as a relic of a past and super- 
stitious age. It is divided into two parts. In 
the first he treats of the miracles. After a brief 
and not very interesting or important criticism of 
the views of certain English divines, whose argu- 
ments for the miracles he undertakes to refute in 
detail, he enters on what is his chief argument 
against the credibility of the gospel miracles. 
This is, in brief, that miracles are the production 
of a superstitious age, that they have character- 
ized all superstitious eras, and have disappeared 
with the advent of a larger and more compre- 
hensive scientific knowledge, and that reason 
therefore requires us to remit to the fabulous 
and the mythical the miracles of the New Testa- 
ment, as we have those of Jewish rabbis and the 
ecclesiastical writers of later times. This gen- 
eral position he illustrates and enforces by an 
elaborate account of other than gospel miracles, 
partly apparently to maintain his declaration that 
the first century was a superstitious age and the 
Jews a superstitious people, and partly to show 
that other miracles, universally rejected by all 
Protestant thinkers, are as well sustained histor- 
ically as those of the New Testament writers. 
The second part of his work is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the historical evidence for the author- 
ship and authority of the four gospels. His 
conclusion is that there is no good reason to be- 
lieve that they were written by the authors whose 
names they bear, or in the apostolic age. The 
author’s scholarship is remarkable. He is thor- 
oughly familiar, not only with all that the Ger- 
man critics have written on these questions, but 
also with the original sources of information, the 
patristic and rabbinical literature. He writes in 
a singularly clear and vigorous English, with no 
token of the mysteries of German thought or the 
involutions of German expression. He has no 
hesitancy in following out his conclusions to their 
logical results, and in rejecting in toto the entire 
doctrine of any and all supernatural religion as 
inconsistent with philosophy and unsupported by 
evidence. His book brings within easy grasp 
of the American reader substantially all that 
German neology has to offer against historical 
Christianity. It is the ablest assault in the En- 
glish language on the authorship, authority, and 
credibility of the gospels. But the unconcealed 
bias of the author makes him an unsafe guide to 
the impartial student; his resolute purpose to 
find no ground for the Christian faith in a Chris- 
tian revelation prevents him from perceiving the 
strength of the positions which he undertakes to 
combat, and impairs his capacity to weigh aright 
the facts which his erudition has gathered, and 
leads him to ignore, in not a few instances, not 
only distinctions, but also facts, which any one 
who truly wishes to conduct an unprejudiced 
‘inquiry into the reality of divine revelation” 
should have before him, and lays him open to 
the charges, brought and pressed so vigorously 
against him in England, of either incorrectly ap- 
prehending or unfairly representing the authori- 
ties he quotes. 

The origin of Jounson’s New Illustrated Uni- 
versal Cyclopedia is thus described by the pub- 
lisher in a preliminary announcement: ‘‘ In De- 
cember, 1870, in the course of a memorable 
drive (with Mr. Greeley in Central Park), Mr. 
Greeley said, emphatically, ‘I want just three 
books constantly at my elbow when I am writ- 


| ing: Johnson's Family Atlas of the World, Web- 
|ster’s Dictionary, and an encyclopedia of not 
|more than four volumes; three would be better : 
| and this book should have every general article 
| abridged as much as possible, or, as they say in 
Vermont, boiled down.’” Mr. Greeley accept- 
| ed a position upon the editorial staff, and a num- 
| ber of articles on American history, statistics, 
and agriculture in the first volume are from 
|his pen. ‘Lhe editors in chief of the work are 
| President Barnard and Professor Guyot ; among 
| the contributors are President Woolsey, Profess- 
|or Dwight, Mr. Marsh, Professor Drisler, Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock, Mr. Frothingham, Professor 
Schaff, Professor Gray, Dr. Parker, Professor 
Seelye, Dr. Stevens. ‘The work professes to give 
the names and population of every township in 
the United States, with adequate though com- 
pact notices, not only of all foreign countries and 
provinces, but also of all important towns; in 
biography, the names of men handed down from 
the past in biographical dictionaries, but other- 
wise forgotten, are omitted to make room for 
brief biographical sketches of living men; in law, 
the editors have aimed to present such a state- 
ment of legal principles and procedures as laymen 
will find practically useful; in pathology and 
medicine, the same practical purpose has been 
kept in view; and it is claimed that to the natu- 
ral sciences a larger proportion of space is given 
than is common in other works of this class, and 
this claim appears to be sustained so far as this 
volume is concerned. It is in the nature of the 


case impossible for a single critic to give an in- 
telligent and trustworthy judgment respecting the 
intrinsic value of articles from so many authors, 


and covering so wide a range of subjects. We 
can only speak of the general features of the work 
and of its apparent value. Some space might 
have been advantageously gained by omitting 
the names of insignificant townships, or embody- 
ing them in finer type in an appendix, and undue 
space is in one or two instances given to indi- 
vidual articles, as in those on English Language 
and Literature, the Central Park, Carriages, 
Coaches, etc.: in the last two cases the articles 
are apparently elaborated because they afford 
good occasion for illustration, In the main, 
however, the work is exceedingly well arranged, 
and gives every evidence of possessing those oth- 
er qualifications which are necessary to render 
such a work of reference truly valuable. ‘Those 
articles which treat of topics with which we hap- 
pen to be specially familiar bear well the test 
of examination, while all the important articles 
have attached to them the name of the contribu- 
tor, and it is generally a name which is of itself 
a sufficient guarantee of accuracy. ‘The various 
theological articles are by well-known leaders in 
their respective schools of thought. In a few in- 
stances, where it has been thought that an im- 
partial view of a disputed question could not be 
given by one mind, both sides have been repre- 
sented by writers of opposite views, as in the 
article on Darwinism. ‘The only serious defect 
which we have been able to discover in the work, 
after a pretty careful examination of the only 
volume yet published, grows out of the fact that 
specialists in their respective departments are 
rarely able to present their special knowledge in 
simple, practical, and popular forms, free from 
technicalities in expression, and some of the ar- 














ticles in this volume are, in consequence, some- 
what too technical in character for the best popu- 
lar use. But considering the method in which 
this work has been prepared, it is remarkably 
plain and practical, and the largeness of its scope 
and the remarkable compactness of its informa- 
tion render it valuable alike to the household 
and to the student. Its value is somewhat en- 
hanced by its illustrations, and greatly increased 
by its maps. If the remaining volumes shall 


prove worthy successors of the first one, the work | 


will be a creditable monument to American en- 
terprise and American scholarship. 


BRIEFER NOTICES, 


The Annual Record of Science and Industry 
for 1874 (Harper and Brothers) is the fourth 
volume of this series. It consists of two parts— 
first, a summary of scientific and industrial prog- 
ress during the year; second, a collection of par- 
agraphs communicating the results of special sci- 
entific investigations and experiments ; these last 
are arranged topically. A necrology and bibli- 
ography of the year close the volume. ‘The su- 
periority of this series to any thing else of the 


kind is now so well established that it is hardly | 


necessary to do more than inform our readers 
that the current volume is published.—Half- 
hour Recreations in Popular Science (Estes and 
Lauriat) would be better entitled ‘* Studies and 
Recreations ;” certainly some of the papers would 
hardly serve as light reading even to scientific- 
ally educated minds. Among the most impor- 
tant essays of which the volume is composed are 
those on ‘Spectrum Analysis,” by Professor 
Schellen, on ‘* Brain Action,” and on ‘* Epidemic 
Delusions,” by Dr. Carpenter, and on the ‘* Stone 
Age,” by Professor Tylor.—Any one can see 
London or Paris, but only one who is somewhat 
of a classical scholar can truly see Rome. Mr. 
Avaustus J. C. Hare is one of the few who 
have truly seen it, and although the various ex- 
cursions described in Days near Rome (Porter 
and Coates) were all within a few hours’ jour- 
ney of that city, yet they led him frequently to 
ground almost untrodden, frequently to places 


difficult of access, and generally to places in- | 
adequately and inaccurately described, if at all, 


in other books of travel. Mr. Hare writes in 


a pure and chaste English; the memory of a | 


classicist clothes the ruins of the present with 
all the fascination of the past; the resources of 
a wonderfully wide reading in all sorts of liter- 
ature are made tributary to his book; and nu- 
merous sketches made by himself add at once 
clearness and attractiveness to his descriptions.— 
Hours in a Library (Scribner, Armstrong, and 
Co.), by Lustig Steruens, is the republica- 
tion of eight critical papers from certain English 
magazines, Mr. Stephens is an acute and sen- 
sible critic, and his estimate of the novels of De 
Foe, Richardson, and Balzac are specially worthy 
the attention of those who desire some knowl- 
edge of a literature really classical, yet very lit- 
tle known even among well-educated men and 
women in this country.—For the same reason 
the French Humorists from the Twelfth to the 
Nineteenth Century (Roberts Brothers), by Wat- 
TER Bxsant, is a useful book for students of the 
history of literature. Rabelais, Montaigne, La 
Fontaine, Boileau, Molitre, Béranger, are names 
continually referred to both in history and in lit- 
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erary criticism, but they are individuals almost 
unknown to the mass of American readers. 
Colonel J. ‘I’. Scuarr’s Chronicles of Balti- 
more (‘Turnbull Brothers) is a valuable addition 
to American history, and while its chief interest 
and value are of a local character, it possesses 
elements of general and public interest. It traces 
in chronological order the history of the city 
from the ‘*sixt voyage of Captaine Iohn Smith 
in 1606” to what was then a part of Virginia, up 
to the recent endeavors (1874) of the Baltimore 
| and Ohio Railroad to make good for the city the 
| claim of the author, that Baltimore ‘‘is the orig- 
|inal and natural terminus of internal American 
| trade on the Atlantic sea-board.” Whatever as- 
| siduity could do has been done to give this vol- 
| ume completeness. Not only the most important 
historical works and ancient archives and docu- 
ments have been examined, but out-of-the-way 
| authorities of all sorts have been consulted—the 
| directories of Baltimore, early surveys, ancient 
| maps, private letters, illegible manuscripts, and 
rare old books. ‘The author’s style is clear 
though not ornamental; his pictures of ancient 
times are graphic, and none the less valuable to 
the general reader for their local coloring; his 
descriptions of events in which we might natural- 
ly look for personal prejudices, such as the march 
of the volunteers through Baltimore at the begin- 
| ning of the civil war, are those of a simple and un- 
prejudiced annalist.—J. R. Green's Short His- 
tory of the English People (Macmillan and Co.) 
is an almost ideally perfect compend. It com- 
prises the history of England from the conquest 
of Britain by the Angles and Saxons in the fifth 
century down to the retirement of Mr. Gladstone 
in 1874. It is a history of the people rather than 
of its kings, of the conquests of peace rather than 
| of the conflicts of war. A table of chronologic- 
|al annals, and dates printed in the margin, ad- 
equately furnish the chronological element. A 
brief summary of authorities precedes each sec- 
tion, and serves the purpose of foot-notes. Mr. 
Green writes in a philosophical spirit, and traces 
not only the chronological order of events, but 
| their political and moral sequences. His analy- 
ses of important eras and their influence on the 
destiny of the English nation, such as that of the 
Elizabethan poets on its literature, of the Puri- 
| tans on its politics, and of the Methodist move- 
ment on its religion, are admirable; his treatment 
of difficult and doubtful points, such as the char- 
| acter of Mary Queen of Scots, is neither partisan 
|nor timid; and while he is not a dramatic de- 
scriber of battles, he carefully weighs those mil- 
itary events which were cf real importance in 
| determining the character and progress of the 
English nation. We know of no work we can 
more heartily recommend to those who have no 
| time to study the voluminous works of Hume, Ma- 
caulay, and Froude, yet are unwilling to remain 
in ignorance of the general course of English his- 
tory. — The French Revolution and First Empire 
| (Scribner, Armstrong, and Co.), by WiILt1am 
O'Connor Morris, is one of the admirable se- 
| ries of *‘ Epochs of History.”’ English historians 
oer generally been singularly unsuccessful in 
understanding or interpreting French character 
or history. Mr. Morris has succeeded where 
|many more pretentious historians have failed. 
His descriptions of the causes which led to the 
Revolution, his interpretation of the character of 
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Souls XVI. and the results of his execution, and 
his analysis of the complex character of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte indicate a remarkably clear in- 
sightinto character. Hon. ANDrEw D. Wuire, 
president of Cornell University, contributes to 
the volume an appendix, including a most valua- 
ble bibliography of the French Revolution.—A 
rival American edition of ‘* Epochs of History” 

furnishes Edward IIT. (Estes and Lauriat); and 
a somewhat analogous series, ** Freeman's His- 
torical Course,” produces a History of Germany 
(Henry Holt and Co.). ‘The reign of Edward | 
III., extending over half a century, crowded with | 
military events and brilliant with a certain kind | 
of military glory, constitutes a romantic chapter | 
of English history, but one less really important | 
than some other less eventful and more peaceful 
reigns, His French victories, however brilliant 
at the time, made little permanent change in the 
history of either nation. Mr. Simu’s History of 
Germany is little else than a simple record of 
events. ‘There is very little of either that dra- 
matic narrative, that philosophical conception of 
the course of history as the growth of a race or 
a nation, or that sympathetic insight into indi- 
vidual character which is indispensable to give 
life to such a volume.—The third volume of Mr. 
Kinayake's History of the Invasion of the Cri- 
mea (Harper and Brothers) is devoted to a de- 
tailed account of the battle of Inkerman. How 
minute an account he gives is indicated by the 
fact that he occupies 207 pages in narrating mil- 
itary events all of which occurred within four- 
teen hours. Eight maps and three plans eluci- 
date the text. ‘The volume will be of special 
interest to the students of military tactics. —The 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh volumes of Lippincott’s 
new edition of Prescortr’s works comprise Ros- 
ERTSON’s Charles the Fifth, with Mr. Prescott’s 











important addition concerning the emperor's life 
subsequent to his abdication. It is frequently 
claimed that historical science has made great | 
advances since Mr. Prescott’s time ; but it would | 
be difficult to point out among any works of liv- | 
ing historians the equal of those which have pro- | 
ceeded from Mr. Prescott’s pen: calm, fair-mind- 
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nent prosperity is abiays a an education which 
tends to self- -government, and that compulsory 
edicts not rooted in the good-will of the people 
governed, however fair in their present promise, 
are always a failure in their finality.—The fifth 
volume completes Professor Ernst Curtivs's 
History of Greece (Scribner, Armstrong, and 
Co.). It closes the history with the victory of 
Philip in the battle at Cheronea, which event 
closes the history of free Greece. As Demos- 
thenes is one of the greatest characters of Greece, 
so his hapless struggle for her independence is 
one of the most romantic eras in her romantic 
history. Mr, Curtius’s account of the schooling 
to which Decstiekanee submitted himself in or- 
der to become the greatest orator of that orator- 
ical age, and his account of the moral principles 
which underlay his oratory, are especially worthy 
the study of Americans who would be orators. 
However interesting and even valuable to En- 
glish readers the Recollections and Suggestions 
of Earl Russeit (Roberts Brothers) may be, 
its interest here will be confined to a limited eir- 
cle of readers, Earl Russell entered Parliament 
in 1813, and has remained in public life till a 
very recent period. His volume has mainly to 
do with English politics, and neither his recollec- 
tions nor his suggestions are altogether trust- 
worthy in regard tothem. ‘The most interesting 
portion of his book to American readers is that 
which treats of English relations with America 
during and growing out of the civil war, and his 
‘*suggestions” on that subject will not be very 
satisfactory on this side of the ocean.—Vol. I. 
of Mr. THEopore Martin’s Life of His Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort (D. Appleton and 
Co.) carries the life of Prince Albert from his 
birth in 1819 to the spring of 1848. Mr. Martin 
has been furnished with the material for his his- 
tory by the Queen herself, and has imbibed his 
conception of the Prince’s character from the 
devoted wife. It is hardly too much to say that 
practically this is Queen Victoria's biography of 
her husband, so far as both matter and spirit are 
concerned, It is the literary dress alone for 
which the author is responsible. It is possibly 





ed, cautious, and even courtly in character, he is | not creditable to human nature to say that it 
neither swayed from the truth by the force of his | will be less sought after than the Greville Mem- 
passions, nor swerved from its exact statement by | oirs because it is less piquant, and more pure, 
the desire to produce a dramatic picture, nor per- | simple, and tender, but such, we fear, is the fact. 
verted by his prejudices, nor yet led by that liter- | Apart from the incidental political allusions and 
ary timidity which characterizes so much certain | descriptions in the book, its interest lies in its 
of our more recent historians to substitute a com- | detailed and authentic description of the early 
pilation of public documents for a careful and | life and education of the gentleman Prince, and 


painstaking statement of their significance and | 
effect. We have already commended this edition | 
of his works for its cony enience and its typograph- 
ical beauty. —Mr. Froupe’s History of the En- | 
glish in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century (Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong, and Co.) is brought to a conclu- | 


the domestic life of a peculiarly peaceful, pure, 
and happy royal household. Asa husband Prince 
| Albert is evidently cherished by his wife as a 
pattern in tender devotion, and the general judg- 
ment of most readers will confirm her estimate ; 
as a wife and mother Queen Victoria has long 





sion by the publication of the third volume. The | been reverenced as a true ideal by the English 
work is one which should be read by those who | public, and the democratic prejudices must be 
wish to understand the influences which have very strong indeed which forbid any American 
made the Irish nation, and to some extent the! reader from sharing to some extent—at least 
Irish character, what they are. Apart from this | heartily sympathizing with—the Englishman’s 
element of interest, these volumes afford a signifi- | almost idolatrous regard for his Queen. 

cant lesson of the failure of that pseudo-statesman-| | We know not which to admire most, the con- 
ship which is founded on temporizing policies, not | ception of continuing and completing the fascina- 
permanent principles ; and most American read- | ting but unsatisfactory and tantalizing autobiog- 
ers will draw from it a political lesson not inap-| raphy of Benjamin Franklin, or the wonderful 
plicable to our own time and nation, that the | success with which Mr. Joun BigEetow has ac- 
surest and speediest road to peace and perma-| complished this most difficult task, in his Life 











of Benjamin Franklin written by Himself (J. B. 
Lippincott and Co.). From a voluminous corre- 
spondence, sufficiently extensive to furnish nearly 
all the requisite material, Mr. Bigelow has con- 
structed a completed autobiography, supplement- 
ing the language of Mr. Franklin by such notes as 
are necessary to make it a continuous narrative. 
It is quite needless to commend either the life or 
the writings of the man whose hold on the popu- 
lar respect, if not on the popular heart, in this 
country is only second to that of Washington, 
or to indorse the editor’s suggestion that his 
‘* influence was never more needed than at this 
moment.” It is only needful to say that Mr. 
Bigelow has performed in editing—we may rath- 
er say constructing—this autobiography of an- 
other, a task far more difficult than that involved 


in an original biography, and that the best evi- | 


dence of his success is the skill with which he has 
concealed himself, and left Mr. Franklin alone 
prominently before the reader.—The Memoir of 


Ezra Stiles Gannett (Roberts Brothers), writ- | 


ten by his son, has in it two elements of interest 
to commend it to the general public. It is the life 
of a Christian minister of singular fidelity, ear- 


nestness, kindliness of heart, sweetness of tem- | 


per, and self-consecration. Intellectually he was 
a man of ability; morally he was a man of gen- 
ius. If he had only lived long enough ago, he 
would have been canonized, and gone down to 


history as Saint Gannett. ‘True religious biog- | 


raphies are rare; this is a true religious biog- 
raphy, and for its religious helpfulness is to be 
commended. Dr. Gannett came into active life 


at about the time that Unitarianism was becom- 
ing an organization; became first the colleague | 


and afterward the successor of Dr. Channing. 
Thus his biography necessarily involves a history 
of the religious controversy between Calvinism 
and Unitarianism, and this is given by the au- 
thor exceedingly well. It is written from the 
Unitarian stand-point, but we discover in it no 
trace of religious bitterness or perversion ; indeed, 


we know not where to find in American literature | 
so full, so fair, and so graphic an account of this | 


eventful period in the religious history of Né&w 
England. 
Five little volumes devoted to the discussion 


of modern religious problems lie before us. One | 


of the ablest of the replies evoked by Professor 
Tyndall’s Belfast address is Dr. James M‘Cosn’s 
Ideas in Nature overlooked by Dr. Tyndall (Rob- 
ert Carter and Brothers). He charges upon Pro- 
fessor Tyndall some serious blunders in his his- 
torical statement, and some serious omissions in 
his scientific survey of nature. For the best pop- 
ular use it is too much a mere critique, too little 
an original and independent essay.—Dr. James 
MartTIneav’s Religion as affected by Modern Ma- 
terialism (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) is, as is every 
thing which proceeds from the same pen, of crys- 
talline clearness in its thought and brilliant in 
its style only because of its lucidity. ‘The fun- 
damental groundwork of his essay is expressed 
by himself in a single sentence: ‘* Religion first 
reaches its true ground whep, leaving the prob- 
lem of what has happened, it takes its stand on 
what forever is.”—In Nature and the Bible (Rob- 
ert Carter and:Brothers) Dr. J. W. Dawson con- 


siders, in a course of lectures originally delivered 


in this city, some of those points of real contact 
and supposed conflict of the Bible with modern 
Vor. LI.—No. 301.—10 
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science which have been the special subject-mat 
ter of recent controversies. He takes the gen- 
eral ground that the Bible is a revelation of mor- 
al and spiritual truths, and that we have no right 
to expect to find in it any special revelation of 
natural facts or principles. He maintains, how- 
ever, that its incidental references to nature, as 
an illustration of spiritual truths, are accurate to 
a degree unexampled in any other literature. He 
insists that ‘‘the order of creation as stated in 
Genesis is faultless in the light of modern sci- 
ence” —a proposition for which he argues at con- 
siderable length. In his opinion the oldest dis- 
covered human remains do not prove that the 
human race has existed for more than six thou- 
sand years, while they accord with the underly- 
ing assumption of Scripture that the original type 
of man was of a superior character, and that in 
his origin and nature he is entirely distinct from 
the brute creation. We know of no treatise 
| which presents in so clear, concise, and popular 
a manner, and from the scientific stand-point, 
the position of those who maintain the substan- 
tial harmony of the Bible and modern scientific 
discovery.—Strivings for the Faith (A. D. F. 
Randolph and Co.) consists of a series of eight 
lectures delivered in London in defense of the 
| Christian faith; Christian Truth and Modern 
Opinion (T. Whittaker) consists of seven ser- 
mons preached in New York by Episcopal cler- 
gymen on kindred subjects. In the former the 
lecturers, with one or two exceptions, stand too 
much upon the defensive, and by employing thei: 
strength in stating and replying to particular ob- 
jections, have produced a book which is of little 
value except for the purpose of solving particu- 
lar doubts. Indeed, it is questionable whether 
many readers would not find as many doubts 
raised as laid by its perusal. The American 
| volume is more effective, because more affirma- 
tive in its character; it maintains with no incon- 
siderable power, and by positive argument, such 
| essential Christian doctrines as those of provi- 
dence, prayer, and moral personal responsibili- 
ty.— Christian Dogmatics (Scribner, Armstrong, 
| and Co.), in two volumes, constitutes the second 
work in the ‘* Theological and Philosophical Li- 
| brary.” The author, J. J. Van OosTerzer, is 
already favorably known to theological students 
| in this country by his contributions to Lange’s 
| Commentaries, and by his Theology of the New 
| Testament. The American editors claim that 
| Christian Dogmatics is ‘‘the most important 
| work of this distinguished scholar.” It is char- 
| acterized by a spiritual warmth and by an intel- 
lectual catholicity not often found combined in 
similar works.—Of Mryer’s Commentaries on 
the New Testament (Scribner, Welford, and Co.) 
we receive two additional volumes: John, Vol. 
I.; Romans, Vol. If. Of all the commentators 
Meyer is the one least prejudiced and most in- 
| dependent. He belongs to no school, follows no 
master, and appears to aim simply at giving the 
| meaning of the sacred text, however the correct 
| interpretation may affect theological systems. 
He vigorously repudiates all naturalistic expla- 
| nations of the miracles, and defends the gospel 
| of John against all opposers of its genuineness 
|and authenticity. The translation is not all that 
we wish it was; too much of the German idiom 
| remains in the English dress. If it could have 
passed, as Lange’s Coinmentary has done, through 
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Dr. Schati’s supervision, it would have been | 
greatly improved.—For devotional use three ex- 
cellent little volumes are, The Purting Words of 
Adolphe Monod (K. P. Dutton and Co.,), a series 
of twenty-five brief discourses delivered by the 
dying pastor from his sick-bed to a few friends ; 

Fireside Homilies (A. D. F. Randolph and Co.), 
by the late Dean ALForD, papers originally con- 
tributed to the Sunday Magazine, and especially 
worthy to be commended for Sabbath evening | 
family reading; and Covenant Prayers (Martin 
Taylor), by Bishop A. C. Coxe, a convenient | 
and useful manual for the promotion of family | r 
devotion. 

B. L. Farsron’s last novel, Love's Victory 
(Harper and Brothers), is possibly a trifle less | 
genial than his previous stories; at least there 
are in it some touches of a cynical satire that 
reminds us more of ‘Thackeray than of Dickens, | 
‘The characterization is no less vigorous and orig- 
inal. Richard Barton, the returned Australi- | 
an, and Mr. Armstrong, the eccentric American, | 
are both notably original characters ; Mr. Fangle, | 
though quite subordinate, is scarcely less strik- | 
ing; and the confession of Mr. Chappell under 
mesmeric influence is a device bold enough for 
Wilkie Collins, and well executed. —Ralph Wil- 
ton's Weird (Henry Holt and Co.), by Mrs. Ar- 
EXANDER, is a very pleasant love-story, quite of 
the old-fashioned type. ‘The plot is not remark- 
ably new, and certainly is not of a kind to pique 
the curiosity or try the acuteness of the reader, | 
who will at once recognize in Ella Rivers the 
granddaughter of the irate Lord St. George, and 
be quite sure from the beginning that Colonel Wil- 
ton will get both his wife and his fortune, as he | 
does at last. ‘Those who read novels for dash | 


1 Ni Pe 
Chitur's 
SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. | 
UR review for the month of March includes | 

no notice of newly discovered asteroids or 
comets, but numerous cases are at hand of a 
markable shooting-stars, several of which have 
become the subject of inquiry and investigation. 
Among the astronomical studies that have come | 
to hand during the month, first in order, and the 
finest work of its kind as yet published, is the 
catalogue of five hundred nebuls accurately ob- 
served by Schultz, of Upsala, who has hereby pre- 
pared the way for labors that will be undertaken | 
one hundred years hence to determine the proper | 
motions of these mysterious bodies. Ellery is | 
engaged at Melbourne in a systematic review of 
the nebula observed by Sir John Herschel at the 
Cape of Good Hope. Among the double stars 
we notice several determinations of the orbits of 
well-known pairs by Flammarion; but the mv. 
active observer in this department is Mr. Burn- 
ham, of Chicago, who has, we see, lately become 
a member of the Royal Astronomical Society. 
The publication of the observations of Coggia’s 
comet still continues, and among the latest we note 
that Secchi found its spectrum to agree best with 
that of the oxides of carbon, while the examina- 
tion of its spectrum with the polariscope showed 
that the continuous spectrum was only the re- 
flected light of the sun. Vogel, in a general re- 
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| 7 . ° ~ . 
| have met for some time in fiction, 


' . . “oe 
| of his unhappy wife. 


| her single figure. 


| incidents, which are powerfully described. 
| the court scene at Moysterville, in the second 


and excitement, and those who read denis for 
| profound metaphysics in guise of a drama, will 
do well to pass by Ralph Wilton’s Weird; those 
who like to spend an hour or two in pleasant 
converse with pleasant people, living, on the 
whole, pleasant lives, with just enough uncertain- 
ty to give them zest, will find it a charming story. 
—Mr. Vaughan’s Heir (Harper and Brothers) 
is the most intricate and elaborate of Mr. Frank 
Lee Benepicr’s novels: we do not think it is 
his best. There is more evidence of a study of 
the models of fiction, and less of a study of the 
models of real life. It turns on the mining and 
plots of about as consummate a villain as we 
Darrell 
is the noble fidelity 
She is finely conceived, 
finely drawn, and her character is thoroughly 
well maintained throughout the stor y. Perhaps 
it needed the dark background to make luminous 
The intricate plot, too, though 
too intricate to be natural, or according to the 
highest art, which produces’ its greatest effects by 
simple instruments, gives occasion for striking 


Vaughan. Its best feature 


From 


chapter, to the final exposure of Darrell Vaughan, 
in the last chapter but one, we recall no instance 
in which the author has failed in depicting the 
dramatic and sometimes melodramatic scenes, 
which the course of his story not unnaturally in- 
volves. Mr. Vaughan's Heir is less pleasing than 
My Daughter Elinor, less simple in structure than 


| Miss Van Kortland, less original in plot than 


John Worthington’s Name, but we are not sure 
but that the average novel-reader will declare it 
to be the most interesting of the author’s novels. 


Srientific Rerard. 


view of questions relating to cometary spectra, 
concludes that there is considerable probability 
of the truthfulness of the hypothesis that the 
gases present in comets are hydrocarbons. His 
own and Huggins’ $8 measurements agree in show- 
ing that the motion of the comet has no influence 
upon this conclusion. In relation to the orbits 


|of the comets, we notice the determination by 


Doberck of the path of the first comet of 1845. 
A series of observations of Jupiter’s satellites is 
contributed by Mr. Todd, at Amherst, Massachu- 
setts, and an improvement in the method of com- 
puting the orbit of a planet by Professor Ormond 
Stone. Mr. Stockwell, of Cleveland, contributes 
to the mathematical theory of the moon’s motion 


| an elaborate development of the formule proper 


for the computation of lunar tables, and claims to 
have discovered and corrected important errors 
‘n all previous works on this important subject. 

In relation to the sun, we remark the defense 
by Secchi of Father Rosa’s views as to the varia- 
ble diameter of that luminary, whose dimensions 
vary in a period of two-thirds of a century. As 
the first-fruits of a laborious spectroscopic ex- 
amination of the long and short spectrum lines, 
Lockyer announces the probable existence in the 
solar reversing layer of strontium, cadmium, lead, 
copper, cerium, uranium, and potassium. 

In regard to astronomical observatories, we 
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note that Professor Gonzalez, director of the 
National Observatory at Bogota, has resigned 
his position in order to establish a new and pri- 
vate observatory at an altitude of 9000 feet in 
latitude 44° north. The new university observ- 
atory at Oxford is being brought into activity un- 
der the directorship of Rev. C, Pritchard, Savil- 
ian Professor of Astronomy. Mr. C. L. Doolit- 
tle has been called to the chair of astronomy at 
Lehigh University, where an observatory is to 
be established. ‘The directorship of the new ob- 
servatory at Cincinnati, which has been vacant 
since 1871, has recently been filled by the elec- 
tion of Mr. Ormond Stone, formerly of the Wash- 
ington Observatory. The new building is located 
at Mount Lookout, a suburb of the city. ‘The rev- 
ocation by Mr. James Lick, of San Francisco, of 
his great deed of trust is, we are happy to say, 
accompanied by the assurance that he will not 
fail to carry out the execution of the magnificent 
observatory designed by him. 

On the 5th of March, at the age of ninety, 
died the editor of the Annuaire of the Bureau 
of Longitudes, at Paris, the venerable Mathieu. 
On the 26th of February, at Cincinnati, at the 
age of fifty-nine, there died Mr. Henry ‘Twitchell, 
who for twenty years was the only assistant and 
the principal observer at the observatory of that 
city. Strictly speaking, he was the contriver of 
the first chronograph ever constructed, the rude 
predecessor of one of the most important instru- 
ments in modern astronomy. Mr.'Twitchell made 
observations of zones of the very faintest stars 
for many years with the aid of the declinometer 
applied to the twelve-inch equatorial of that ob- 
servatory, but the mass of star-places thus deter- 
mined still awaits publication. 

An important paper by Mallet on the origin 
and mechanism of production of basaltic col- 
umns shows that the curved ends and sometimes | 
axes of these prisms are due to the influence of | 
unequal heating during the process of cooling.~ 
Cailletet gives some accurate measurements, 
showing that iron absorbs 240 times its volume | 
of hydrogen before being saturated, and Johnson | 
shows that the hydrogen is absorbed with per- 
fect ease if the metal is immersed in dilute sul- 
phuric acid, and put in contact with pieces of 
zinc or other metal. By such a galvanic arrange- 
ment the hydrogen is absorbed in the nascent 
state, and the metal becomes brittle and loses 
about three-quarters of its strength. The be- 
havior of metals under repeated strains has been 
investigated by Spangenberg, and the laws of 
adhesion by Stefan. ‘This latter is one of the 
most complete and valuable memoirs existing on 
the subject of molecular dynamics. The phe- 
nomena in question appear to be all resolved by 
Stefan’s analysis ; and even the side issues, such 
as the internal friction of molecules of water and 
air, are deduced with perfect accuracy. 

In Terrestrial Physics we have to chronicle 
the appearance of another of Perrey’s great 
earthquake catalogues, the present volume being 
especially devoted to the year 1871, but embra- 
cing occasional additions to his former catalogues 
since 1845. 

In Meteorology there seems to have been a spe- 
cial activity of late, doubtless owing to the steady 
progress made in utilizing our knowledge of that 
subject. ‘The German government having pur- 
chased Von Freeden’s interest in his private es- 





tablishment known as the Hamburg Seewarte 
has made it a national institution under the 
same name, and given it an enlarged scope and 
powers. Its authority and duties now extend to 
the whole German coast, and include the display 
of storm-warning signals. In France the system 
of storm signals for the protection of the coast 
has entered upon a new organization dating from 
the Ist of March, since which time there have 
been tio instead of one daily prediction. 

The meteorological service of Bengal, under 
Mr. Blandford, has steadily increased its activ ity, 
and is now reported as publishing daily weather 
maps in addition to the bulletins. Reports are re- 

ceived by it from 145 rain-gauges in addition to 
six first-class and ten second-class stations. 
M. ‘larry has presented to the French Meteor- 
ological Association the first volume for 1874 of 
his review of the dynamic mete ology of the 
globe. He gives the details of storms for the 
year as based on the reports of the United States 
Army Signal-office and of 170 stations in Europe 
and Asia. Finally, a meteorological congress is 
announced to be held in Paris, probably in Au- 
gust, with special reference to French interests. 
| Among the numerous new or improved me- 
teorological instruments, the meteorograph, de- 
signed to register in a compact form and simul- 
taneously many or all of the features of the weath- 
er, seems to have attracted especial attention. 
| Various arrangements, all very excellent though 
expensive, have been published by Baumhauer, 
Rysselbergh, and Secchi. Redier has devised a 
very successful self-recording mercurial barom 
eter; and Ilirn describes a megabarometer which 
| shows the slightest changes and pressures. ‘I're- 
meschini describes a self-recording metallic ther- 
| mometer; and Mr. A. P. Smith sends to Nature 
an account of observations made by him upon a 
crude hygrometer consisting of a sheet of fil- 
ter-paper soaked in a strong solution of cobalt 
chloride. 

In reference to the quantity of hyperoxide of 
hydrogen which is in the atmosphere, Schdne 
gives some measurements showing its presence, 
| though in very minute quantities ; and Dr. Ecke 
| has published a very extensive investigation into 
| 
| 


the relative quantities of oxygen in the air in the 
different climates and at different seasons. He 
| finds an increase of as much as ten per cent. in 
| the winter over the summer seasons. His in- 
| vestigation has special reference to the sanitary 
| advantages of certain localities, and shows that 
| Samara, a famous sanitarium in Russia, is dis- 
| tinguished by the abundance of oxygen. 

In reference to the relation between barometric 
gradient and the accompanying winds a series of 
papers has appeared, of which the most impor- 
tant is that of Haun, in which he introduces to 
the notice of German meteorologists the views 
that have for some years been familiar to Amer- 
icans, and originated by Professor Ferrel, of the 
Coast Survey. Haun gives an almost unqualified 
assent to Mr. Ferrel’s conclusions, and finds them 
confirmed by the studies of Colding in Copen- 
hagen. Professor Mohn also subscribes to Mr. 


Ferrel's formule, and, indeed, states that he had 
recently and independently arrived at the same 
conclusion from the study of European storms. 
Captain W. W. Kiddle calls attention to the 
fact that ocean waves are much higher in a 





northwest than a south or southwest gale. Du 
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ruof has made three balloon ascents in France | pendent, and that the second and third are in no 
during very cold weather and northerly winds, | sense mixtures of the other tvwo—a theory which 
and uniformly finds warmer southerly currents | has found much favor of late years. 4 
above, sometimes carrying much snow. Among Notwithstanding the comparative maturity of 
the notable storms of the month of March the | mineralogy as a science, the making of new spe- 
twin tornadoes that occurred in Georgia on the | cies continues as fast as ever. (Cuanovulite is a 
20th are worthy of note; great destruction of | new sulphate of potash and ammonia which has 
life and property was reported in a narrow belt been found as a crystalline deposit in the interior 
extending across the entire State. of the eggs of birds in guano from Peru. It is 
In reference to the predictions of frosts, Ley | related to the guanipite of Professor C. U. Shep 
states that the study of upper currents of clouds | ard, who, it will be remembered, described a num- 
has shown him that at least in England frosts are | ber of new guano minerals a few years since. 
preceded by a slight backing of the upper south- Cossaite is a name given by an Italian miner- 
west and northwest currents. In connection | alogist to what he regards as a new mineral. 
with frosts, Vinard states that he finds that the | It is a hydrous silicate of alumina and soda, and 
best protection of vineyards against frost is se-| is considered by the describer as a soda pinite. 
cured by clouds of smoke evolved by burning | The analyses given, however, correspond exactly 
large piles of a mixture of gas tar with sawdust | with those of paragonite, so that it may be iden- 
and old straw. The mixture remains inflamma-| tical with that species. It has a green color, 
ble even after two weeks’ exposure to the weath- | and occurs massive, with a micaceous cleavage, 
er. The general laws of variation of temperature | at several localities in Italy. 
at Milan have been elucidated by Celoria by the| Stegburgite is a new fossil resin found at Sieg 
study of observations recorded for the past 110! burg, near Bonn, and named from its locality. 
years. Silberman has observed the temperature | It has been described by Dr. Lasaulx, and the 
of a small mass of a black powder exposed to | chief interest connected with it lies in the fact 
the sun’s rays, and explains by his observations | of the large amount—eighty-five per cent.—of 
the somewhat anomalous cases in which the | carbon which it contains 
northern sides of mountain chains are more fer-| As a sequel to the discoveries of large quan- 
tile than the southern exposures. Auroral phe-| tities of tin ore in Queensland and New South 
nomena have been treated of by Tromholdt, who | Wales during the past two years, a similar dis- 
concludes that there is a connection between au- | covery of importance has been made recently in 
roras and halos; but the most valuable contri-|'Tasmania. The ore has been found at Mount 
butions to this subject are found in the prelimi- | Bischoff, in the northwestern portion of the isl- 
nary report, by Weyprecht, of the results of the | and, and it is of especial interest, as it occurs 
Austro-Hungarian north pole expedition of 1872 | there in large masses in situ, and that in a kind 
to 1874. According to him, very intense auro- | of rock lithologically distinct from that with 
ras were invariably followed by storms, and, from | which it is associated elsewhere in that part of 
hundreds of observations, he concludes that the | the world. 
aurora is an atmospheric phenomenon. Bycom-| eography.—With the approach of the season 
paring the changes and mowions of the aurora | when arctic voyages become practicable, the ac- 
with the movements of the light Lamont mag- | tivity of preparation for polar researches increases, 
netic needles, it was found that great magnetic | and it is announced that the British expedition 
disturbances agree with quick convulsive motions | will be ready to take advantage of the first favor- 
of the rays of the aurora and with intense pris- | able date for departure from the English shores. 
matic colors. Quite regular auroral arches, with- | The personnel of the two vessels is already made 
out motion or radiation, exercised no influence | up and under training. The scientific corps will 
on the needles. Almost invariably the declina- | not be entirely complete, as there appears to be 
tion needle moved eastward, the horizontal in-| no provision for a zoologist, although it is ex- 
tensity decreased, and the inclination increased. | pected that some of the officers will do good 
Guthrie, from observations made on the cold! service in that direction. There will, however, 
produced by mixing salt and ice, concludes that | we understand, be a special geologist and a bot- 
the temperature is independent of the quantities | anist, and the officers themselves will take charge 
of the materials, and is as precise as the melting- | of the various branches of physical science. The 
point of ice. appropriations made by the government have been 
Mineralogy.—Des Cloizeaux has recently con- | very liberal, the sum of £98,620 having been voted 
tributed a very important paper to mineralogy on | for the preparatory work, £16,000 for the coming 
the optical properties of the members of the feld- | year, and £13,000 for the year succeeding. Pro- 
spar family. There has always been so much | vision is also made for fitting out a relief ship 
confusion among the different feldspars, and it | should it become necessary, although it is hoped 
has been so difficult to distinguish one species | and believed that the present expedition will be 
from another, that it is a great advance to have | able to give a satisfactory account of itself. 
found a method, independent of chemical analy-| Mr. Ricketts has, it is understood, chartered a 
sis, by which this can be done, even if it be not | vessel in which he proposes to accompany the 
a method of easy application. Des Cloizeaux | expedition so long as the season will permit, and 
has found that the several triclinic feldspars, | at the same time allow of his return during the 
similar as they are to each other in cleavage and | present year. 
crystalline form, have very distinct optical prop-| It seems to be quite uncertain at present 
erties, so that if we can obtain sections cut in the | whether a German expedition will start this 
proper direction, we can instantly tell which spe-| year or postpone its voyage until the next, the 
cies is under hand. His observations, moreover, | question of money and of a suitable vessel ap- 
go to show that the four species, Anorthite, Lab- | pearing to be the principal obstacle. 
radorite, Oligoclase, and Albite, are really inde-| The Swedish government is about fitting up 
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an arctic expedition to visit Nova Zembla and | from Quebec, he ascended the St. Lawrence, and 
the regions to the eastward. ‘This will be under thence proceeded via the canal to Lake Cham- 
the direction of Professor Nordenskjéld, who was | plain, and along the Hudson River to New York, 
in charge of the late expedition to Spitzbergen. | and to his home at Mannahawken, New Jersey. 

In connection with the same subject, we may 





After a short interval he again took up his voyage 
state that Congress at its last session passed an southward along the coast, and finally, on the 
act directing the payment to the survivors of the 26th of March, reached the Gulf of Mexico by 
Polaris party, or their widows and minor chil- | the route of the Suwannee River. This, however, 
dren, an amount equal to a full year’s service | is by no means the first of Mr. Bishop’s exploits 
pay, the Esquimaux Joe and Hans to receive | as a traveler, his first feat having been the cross- 
$360 each for special valuable services. Cap-| ing of the continent of South America from 
tain Hall’s widow is excluded from the provis-| Buenos Ayres to Valparaiso on foot at ihe age 
ions of this act, as she has recently received | of seventeen. 
$15,000 in payment for the manuscripts left by; ‘Their report has just been published by the 
her husband, commission of Icelanders who visited Alaska on 
Lieutenant Payer has announced his intention | the steamer Portsmouth for the purpose of inves- 
of attempting to cross Greenland from the east- | tigating its fitness for immigration from Iceland. 
ern side, a feat which his experience as a trav-| After carefully examining certain parts ef the 
eler and an arctic explorer fits him to under- | coast, especially Cook’s Inlet and Kodiak, they 
take. All attempts heretofore to cross the great | came to the conclusion that the land offers very 
Greenland glacier have been from the west side, | decided advantages for settlement both in re- 
notably by Whymper, who, however, succeeded in | spect to its agricultural features and its fisheries. 
traversing but a few miles, when he was obliged | Its climate they considered much superior to 
to return, that of Iceland, and fully equal to that of Scot- 
At its last session Congress made a satisfacto- | land, and they cordially recommend it, and in- 
ry appropriation for the continuation of the sur-| vite their countrymen to avail themselves of the 
veys of Professor Hayden, Lieutenant Wheeler, | opportunity thus presented. Before this can be 
and Major Powell, and for carrying forward their | done, however, it will be necessary to have some 
labors of previous years in the Western Territo-| provision made for extending the land system of 
ries, and the details are now being made out for | the United States to that country, and to provide 
the summer’s campaign. The parties will be ac- | the proper machinery for the ample security of 
companied, as heretofore, by competent natural- | life and property. 
ists and geologists, and the usual amount of ex- Nothing of moment has been received of the 
cellent work will doubtless be performed. movements of the Challenger since our last re- 
Mr. Henry W. Elliott and Lieutenant May-! port, the transfer of Captain Nares, her com- 
nard, of the Navy, also expect to make a second | mander, to the charge of the new British arctic 
visit to the North Pacific, under the direction of | expedition having apparently interfered some- 
the Treasury Department, with a view of inves-| what with her operations. 
tigating the fur-seal fisheries and other matters} Captain Moresby has lately called attention to 
connected with the material interests of the | a new route between Australia and China, which, 
American possessions in that quarter. | passing east of the Louisiade Archipelago in- 
The Coast Survey is now publishing an elab- | stead of west of it, is much more free from dan- 
orate paper, by Mr. William H. Dall, upon the} ger than the old course, and at the same time is 
tides and currents in the region of the Aleutian | three hundred miles shorter. 
Islands and Behring Sea, which, it is thought,| Nothing of importance has lately been an- 
will add very much to the precision of our knowl- | nounced in reference to the interesting subject 
edge in regard to the currents, temperatures, and | of African exploration. Lieutenant Cameron, 
general physical conditions of the North Pacific, | however, who went out in search of Dr. Living- 
also furnishing important data for the general | stone, and who, after the discovery of his fate, 
consideration of these questions. |remained in the country, has done excellent 
The explorations of the United States steamer| work. His survey of Lake Tanganyika has 
Fortune in the Gulf of Mexico have been prose-| shown conclusively that the Lualaba, or Congo, 
cuted uninterruptedly during the winter, and | flows from it, thus establishing a very important 
much valuable information obtained. Among} fact in the physical geography of the continent. 
other results have been numerous specimens of | No recent news has been received from Mr. H. 
soundings, which, on being submitted to Pro-| M. Stanley. 
fessor Hamilton L. Smith, of Geneva, New York,| The Duke of Oldenburg has lately accom- 
have furnished that gentleman with a large num-| plished successfully a visit to the great oasis of 
ber of new and interesting species of organic | the Egyptian desert, having reached El Khargeh 
microscopic forms. The vessel, having com-| with a party embracing several men of science. 
pleted her cruise, is now on its way to a North-| The ethnological results are especially interest- 
ern port. | ing in the accounts of sundry ancient monuments 
Mr. Alexander Agassiz was engaged during| of extreme antiquity, as also of traces of the 
the winter in an exploration of the region about | Roman occupation of a later date. 
Lake Titicaca in Peru. He has just returned} For the purpose of a more thorough system in 
home with a large amount of valuable material. | prosecuting explorations in Northern Africa the 
Quite worthy of mention in the line of Ameri-| Khedive of Egypt has requested Dr. Schwein- 
can exploration is the recent canoe voyage of Mr. | furth to organize an African Geographical Soci- 
N. H. Bishop, of New Jersey, this gentleman ety, and has provided the means not only for 
having successfully rivaled the great feats of Eu-| prosecuting explorations, but for publishing the 
ropean travelers in that unique mode of convey-| results. Much is anticipated from this new sci- 
ance. Starting in a paper boat last autumn | entific organization. 
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The British Yun-nan expedition from India to 
China, from which so much was expected, has, 
it is understood, been broken up in consequence | 
of attacks upon it by hostile Chinese, and its fur- 
ther prosecution has been abandoned. 

The Geographical Society of Paris is now mak- 
ing extensive preparations for a geographical ex- 
hibition in that city during the present summer, 


this to include an exposition of every thing con- | 


nected with geographical science in the way of 
apparatus, maps, books, etc., 
from all parts of the world to consider geograph- 
ical questions of general interest. 
was to have been held in March, but has been 
postponed to a later period, the exhibition open- 
ing on the 15th of July, the congress itself not 
convening until the Ist of August. 
tional meeting of ‘*‘ Americanists” is also to be 
held in Paris during the coming summer. This} 
will take cognizance more particularly of matters 
connected with the ante-Columbian history of the 
New World. 

A new geographical journal has been started in 
Paris under the title of the Hxplorateur, with 
special reference to the subject of French explo- 
rations in Northern Africa. 

Under 
notice as worthy of attention the articles now in 
course of publication in the Monthly Microscop- 
ical Journal, by Thomas Taylor, microscopist of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
‘upon certain fungi parasitic on plants.” In the 
March number he describes the ‘‘ black knot” 
of cherry and plum trees, and the Oidium tuckeri 
found on the vine. The latter appears to be | 
not a true mould, but merely a condition of Ery- | 


siphe, a true parasite of the vine, which will not 
fruit when removed from the plant on which it 
grows. 

Hitherto no Diatomaces are certainly known 
to have been found earlier than in tertiary de- 


posits. ‘The few so-called diatoms found by Dr. 
White in the hornstone of the Devonian are ex- 
ceedingly doubtful. We should scarcely expect 
silica imbedded in silica to be very visible. Very 
recently Count F, Cartracane, a well-known mi- 
croscopist, states, in the Naturforscher, that he has 
proved the existence of Diatomacex during the 
coal period. A piece of Lancashire coal was pul- 
verized and exposed to a white heat; the decar- 
bonized dust was treated with acid and chlorate 
of potassa, washed clean with distilled water, and 
placed under the microscope. Many diatoms, al- 
most exclusively fresh-water genera, and species 
now living, were found. A piece of cannel- coal 
from Scotland and another from the St. Etienne 
mines gave the same result. ‘The experiment 
needs repeating to prove that these organisms 
from the coal epoch to the present time have 
undergone no perceptible modification. 
Ethnology.—The second volume of Bancroft’s 
Native Races of the Pacific States is announced. 
It is devoted to the civilized tribes of Mexico 
and Central America. While it would be very 
difficult for the author to accompany his text 
with a more copious reference to authorities, 
the subject furnishes a fruitful source of specu- 
lation and extravagant writing, toward which 
there - a slight tendency in the first volume. 
Dr. Palmer draws sera in the Ameri- 
can Naturale, March, 1875, to clay balls found 
in the Museum of Nassau, Weir Providence, and 
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| suggests their probable use in war clubs, or as 
| cooking stones. Similar balls have been noticed 
in the Swiss lake-dwellings. 

Sir Henry Maine, whose admirable work on 
Ancient Law first gave an impulse to the de- 
ductive method in studies of this kind, follows 
up the former treatise with a second one, entitled 
** Lectures on the Early History of Institutions.” 
The fact comes out, on examination of the re- 
| cently published Brehon Laws of Ireland, that 
human institutions are not so much the product 
| of race as of certain conditions and periods of 
growth, and that ‘‘ at certain stages various na- 
| tions have possessed institutions absolutely iden- 
| tical.” 

Since our last issue the following papers of 

general interest have been read before the Lon- 
| don Anthropological Institute: ‘* Ultra-Cente- 
jnarian Longevity,” Sir Duncan Gibb, Bart. ; 
| + ‘Molecules and Potential Life,” Rev. Dunbar 
| I. Heath, M.A.; “Report on the Congress of 
Anthropology on Prehistoric Archeology at 
Stockholm, 1874,” by H. H. Howorth. 

ae, Barnard Davis contributed to the Dutch 
Academy of Sciences recently an exceedingly 
valuable paper relative to the Tasmanians. The 
entire extinction of this people within the last 
few years makes their history a subject of interest. 

Much work has lately been accomplished in 
Comparative Zoology, particularly as to the devel- 
opment of animals. Progress is also making in 
the breaking down of the old distinctions between 
| the lowest animals and plants. Mr. H. C. Sorby 

has lately shown that the highest classes of plants 
| contain the following essential constituents, sol- 
| uble in carbon bisulphide: blue chlorophyll, yel- 
| low chlorophyll, orange xanthophyll, xantho- 
phyll, yellow xanthophyll, lichenoxanthine. He 
now finds all these substances in Spongilla flu- 
viatilis, the common fresh-water sponge, an un- 
doubted animal. He thinks it would be ‘‘ well 
worthy of study to ascertain whether low animal 
forms which, like Spongilla, contain chlorophyll, 
have, when exposed to light, the power of de- 
composing carbonic acid, and supporting them- 
selves to some extent as plants, and at the same 
time have the power of supporting themselves by 
means of organic particles conveyed into their 
interior by the water circulating about or through 
them. If so, they would be animals to some ex- 
tent, capable of plant-like growth, and would thus 
be the reverse of those plants which have lately 
attracted so much attention on account of their 
being able to partially support themselves by 
means of complex animal food, which they can 
digest and absorb like the most perfect classes 
of animals.” 

Professor Hyatt describes in the Proceedings 
of the Boston Society of Natural History several 
new species of Floridan sponges. 

The fresh-water Rhizopoda are engaging the 
attention of Professor Leidy, who has found 
about Philadelphia several interesting forms 
only heretofore known as living in Europe. ‘The 
beautiful actinophrys-like Clathrulina elegans he 
finds abundantly in New Jersey in Utricularia. 

Several papers of much value, but too abstruse 
to be farther noticed in this connection, have 
appeared in European journals, relating to the 
embryology of the cuttle-fishes, Professor Ray 
Lankester has published in the Annals of Natu- 
ral History, 1878, and the Quarterly Journal of 











Microscopical Science, 1875, articles on this sub- 
ject, giving new information regarding the origin 
of the eye, ear, and pen-sac. In these points 
his discoveries are corroborated by Usoff, who 
studied at Naples, and whose results are appear- 
ing in the Annals. Grenacher has also publish- 
ed a beautifully illustrated paper on the develop- 
ment of an unknown cuttle-fish from eggs found 
floating on the ocean during his voyage to the 
Canary Islands. His paper appears in Siebold 
and K6lliker’s Zeitschrift. 

Elaborate and beautifully illustrated papers on 
the tape-worms, by Dr. Sommer, appear in Sie- 
bold and KoOlliker’s Zeitschrift, while the Ray 
Society has published a finely illustrated work on 
the nemertean worms by Dr. M‘Intosh. 

A number of Myriapods from the Pacific States 
have been described in the Annals of Natural 
History by Mr. Stuxberg, of Upsala. 

The embryological development of the nervous 
system of the king-crab (Limu/us) has been stud- 
ied by Dr. Packard, who also announces the dis- 
covery of organs in the same animal supposed to 
be of the nature of kidneys. 

An immense number (ninety-seven species) of 
Gammarid Crustacea, allied to our common beach 
flea, nearly all of which are new, have been found 
by Dr. Dybowsky in Lake Baikal. 

Numerous new American moths and butter- 
flies have been described by Messrs. Grote, Scud- 
der, and Morrison. 

In November last Mr. F. W. Putnam collected 
in the Mammoth and adjoining caves three spe- 
cies of fishes known to be peculiar to those cay- 
erns, and with them five other species of fishes 
which had evidently entered the cave from the 
Green River, as they were of the same species 
and in every way identical with specimens col- 


lected outside. Their colors had not faded at | 


all, and their eyes were as perfect as ever. 

Professor Jordan describes as new, in the 
American Naturalist, the ‘* sisco” trout of Lake 
Tippecanoe, Indiana, under the name of Argy- 
TOSOMUS $S1SCO. 

The species of skates of the eastern coast of 
the United States have been revised by Mr. Gar- 
man, who gives interesting facts regarding their 
habits, as dependent on the structure of the dif- 
ferent forms. 

In the embryo of the sharks Professor Semper 


has made the remarkable discovery of a series | 


of ciliated funnels, which he regards as homo- 
logues of the segmental organs of the worms, 
and thus suggest that the vertebrates may have 
descended from the worms, and not from the as- 
cidians. 

Dr. Dohrn has for some years been engaged 


in elaborating a theory of the ‘* Annelidan Ori- | 


gin of the Vertebrata.” Professor Gegenbaur 
had suggested previously the relation between 
the segmental organs of worms and the primor- 
dial kidneys, and Professor Morse has adverted 
to the correspondence between the segmental or- 
gans of worms and the Fallopian tubes of verte- 
brates. 

The embryology of the chick, in a form very 
convenient to students, is given in a volume enti- 
tled Embryology, by Messrs. Foster and Balfour, 
and published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 

The habits of the prairie gopher are narrated 
in a lively manner by Dr. Coues in the American 
Naturalist. 
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In Botany we have to record an interesting pa- 
per by Professor Max Rees, of Erlangen, on the 
process of fertilization in the Basidiomycetes, the 
group to which the toad-stool, mushrooms, and 
puff-balls belong. On examining the mycelium 
of Coprinus stercorarius he discovered bodies 
which he regards as sexual organs, and he con 
cludes from his observations that the sexual proc- 
ess in the Basidiomycetes resembles that in the 
Floridee or red sea-weeds. ‘The venerable Pro- 
fessor Elias Fries, of Upsala, published, on his 
eightieth birthday, a systematic work on the 
larger fungi of Europe, entitled Hymenomycetes 
Europai, the most complete treatise on the sub- 
ject which has ever appeared, and one which, as 
is well observed by De Bary, no one but the 
learned author himself is competent to criticise. 
Dr. Brefeld, of Wiirzburg, has recently discov- 
ered the sexual state of Pilabolus crystallinus, 
and finds that it agrees with what is known of 
the different species of Mucor. 

In the report of the meeting of German nat- 
uralists and physicians at Breslau is an account 
of some curious experiments by Dr. Moritz 
Traube on the growth of artificial cells. The 
plan of the experiments was to immerse a glass 
rod in a solution of some colloid substance, then 
withdrawing it, to let a drop fall into a solution 
of some other substance which, coming in con- 
tact with the first, causes a precipitate to be 
formed. The precipitate, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, assumes the form of a membraneous 
sac inclosing the residue of the drop. ‘This sae 
constantly enlarges, and is supposed by ‘Traube 
to resemble the parenchymatous cells of living 
plants. He concludes accordingly that the walls 
of vegetablé cells are formed by a process of pre- 
cipitation, and increase by intussusception. 

The Forest Flora of Northwest and Central 
India, begun by Dr. J. Lindsay Stewart, and fin- 
ished by Dr. Dietrich Brandis, gives an easily 
understood but, at the same time, scientific ac- 
count of the trees of a very interesting region. 


| Students will be glad to hear that the enlarged 


edition of the Trees of Massachusetts is about 
going to press, and those who do not read Ger- 
man will find a help in the English translation of 


| Sachs’s Lehrbuch, by Messrs. Bennett and Dyer. 


Under the head of Agricultural Science we 
have to report the appearance of the second an- 
nual report of the Massachusetts State Inspect- 
or of Commercial Fertilizers— Professor C. A. 


| Goessman, of the Amherst Agricultural College. 


This document of forty-five pages contains a 
large amount of most valuable and timely infor- 


}mation concerning the nature and value of the 


fertilizers commonly sold in our markets. 

The use of German potash salts in this coun- 
try is steadily increasing. Professor Goessman 
calls attention, however, to the unfortunate fact 
that the main bulk of our supply is of the lower 
grades. Much of it contains only eight or ten 
per cent. of actual potash. The cost per pound 
of potash at the mines in the higher grades, 
which contain from thirty to fifty per cent., is 
but little more than in the poorer salts. By im- 
porting the former, the expense of freight of a 
large amount of other material than potash across 
the Atlantic would be saved. 

Kohlrausch has published some results of ex- 
periments on the injurious effect of ammonium 
sulpho-cyanate upon plants. This salt sometimes 
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occurs in the ammonium sulphate from gas- 
works which is extensively used in fertilizers. 
Previous researches of Marcker, Schumann, and 
Wagner have shown that the sulpho-cyanate has 
a poisonous action upon plants. These conclu- 
sions are confirmed by Kohlrausch, who found 
that beets manured with ammonium sulphate con- 


taining 2.5 per cent. of sulpho-cyanate contain- | 


ed less sugar than with the pure sulphate, and 
that barley and wheat were dwarfed and sickened. 
In the ammonium sulphate from gas-works the 
sulpho-cyanate may generally be detected by the 
reddish-brown color, due to a compound which 
it forms with iron. Gray or white salts may 
be used without fear. The investigator recom- 
mends the testing of ammoniated superphosphates 
for sulpho-cyanates, which may be readily de- 
tected in these, as in the ammonia salts, by the 
red color which their solutions give with ferric 
chloride. 

Fliche and Grandeau, whose interesting re- 
searches on the growth of cluster pine, Pinus pi- 


naster, in different soils are already well known, | 
have been making similar studies upon the | 


growth of chestnut. It was found that Pinus pi- 
naster flourished in siliceous soil, but was stunted 
and weakly in soils containing much lime. Sim- 
ilar results were obtained with chestnut. Anal- 
yses showed that the ash of the trees grown in 
the calcareous soil contained more lime, less sili- 


ca and iron, and only about one-fourth as much | 
potash as those on the siliceous soil. Both chest- | 


nut and cluster pine on lime soil showed, along 
with deficiency of potash and iron in the ash, 
a lack of starch and chlorophyll in the leaves. 


These results accord very well with those of the | 


well-known researches of Nobbe, which show 
that the elaboration of starch in the leaf, and 
consequently the healthy growth of the plant, is 
dependent upon the presence of a sufficient sup- 
ply of potash. 

Voelcker has been testing the effects of a series 
of manures, including common salt, crude potash 
salts, quicklime, bones, superphosphate, and _ni- 
trogenous manures, on a number of different pas- 
ture and grass lands. Common salt and crude 
potash salts applied alone were injurious or of 
little value. Quicklime and bones were general- 
ly, though not always, beneficial. The effect of 
superphosphate with crude potash salts was gen- 
erally quite favorable and lasting. The largest 
increase of crop was obtained with nitrogenous 
manures (guano). 

Under the head of Pisciculture and the Fish- 
eries we have to report a rapidly growing inter- 
est in the subject, with its important practical 
applications. A meeting of the American Fish- 
Culturist’s Association was held in New York on 
the 9th of February, at which a large attendance 
was present. On the Lith of the same month 
the State Commissioners of Fisheries, with the 
United States Fish Commissioner and a repre- 
sentative from the Fish Commission of Canada, 
held a meeting with the special object of taking 
into consideration the general aim and objects 
of the State Fish Commissions and the best 
mode of rendering them efficient and most avail- 
able for their purposes. Two new Fish Com- 
missions have also been organized during the 
winter—one for Illinois, the other for Virginia. 
The names of the appointees of the Illinois Com- 
mission have not been announced. ‘hose for 


Virginia are Messrs. Fitzhugh Lee, of Stafford, 
E. M. Tibbal, of Winchester, and Dr. Robertson, 
of Lynchburg. Reports of State Commissions 
published since our last reference to the subject 
are by Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. 

The success of the attempt at introducing 
trout into Australia and New Zealand has in- 
duced a similar effort for the Cape of Good 
Hope, and a number of eggs, suitably packed, 
have been shipped during the last winter from 
London. These were accompanied by a con- 
sigument of salmon eggs, although some appre- 
hension is felt in regard to them in view of the 
doubt still attaching to the question of the suc- 
cess of the experiment with this fish in Australia 
and New Zealand. 

Operations in regard to the collecting of salm- 
on eggs from California, and their distribution to 
the State Commissioners throughout the greater 
part of the United States, are about beginning 
under the direction of the United States Fish 
Commissioner. Mr. Livingston Stone is about 
proceeding to the Sacramento to renew his work, 
hoping to secure at least 10,000,000 eggs. The 
distribution of eggs from the establishment at 
Bucksport, in Maine, has been already com- 
pleted for the present season, and the station is 
now being put in order for a still larger work 
during the coming spring and summer. 

The great importance of the salmon fisheries 
of the Columbia, and the danger of their diminu- 
tion, in view of the very extensive scale upon 
| which they are prosecuted, induced the transmis- 
| sion of a memorial to Congress, on the part of 
the Oregon Legislature, asking that regulations 
be established for a close time, and such other 
restrictions as might be expedient. No action 
| was taken, however, on this subject, and the ef- 
| fort to secure the necessary protection will proba- 
| bly be renewed another session. 
| ‘The question as to the ability of the salmon to 
remain permanently in fresh-water has received 
| an important illustration during the past winter. 
| It is well known that the lakes of Maine along 
| the coast contain a variety of fish known as the 
| landlocked salmon, which, while possessing the 
| external appearance and peculiar habits of the 
| salmon, together with equal excellence of flesh, 
| is much smaller, and remains permanently in the 
| lakes; and it is still a vexed question whether 
| this is actually a descendant of the true sea 
| salmon or a different species. An argument in 
| favor of its being the former is afforded by the 
| fact that in two localities young salmon, hatched 
| from eggs of the true sea salmon collected at 
| Bucksport, have lived in fresh-water ponds, and 
| yielded ripe eggs during the past autumn; in the 
one case at New Hope, Pennsylvania, the fish 
| attaining several pounds in weight, while some 
| bred in Wisconsin were only five to seven inches 
|in length, though perfectly mature in every re- 
| spect. In the first case, however, the ponds were 
quite large, and offered ample space for the 
| movements of the fish, while in the other they 
| were confined to small trout ponds of only a few 
| yards in extent. Whether the eggs thus ob- 
| tained will produce healthy young, and whether 
| these will attain maturity, are questions of much 
| interest. 
| In our monthly résumé of Engineering news 
_ perhaps the most interesting item is the proposi- 





tion to construct a railroad tunnel under New ork 
Bay. Many of our readers are familiar with the 
fact that the approach to Jersey City from New- 
ark across the marshes and the waters of New- 
ark Bay (via the New Jersey Central Railroad) 
is effected by an elevated railroad carried upon 
wooden piles. ‘The rapid decay of this structure, 
which necessitates its practical rebuilding every 
few years, in connection with other reasons, has 
led the company to seriously consider the propo- 
sition of building a tunnel under the bay from 
Elizabethport to Bergen Point. The project is 
regarded by competent engineers to be quite 
feasible, and a rough estimate places its cost at | 
about $6,000,000. 

A contract, it is reported, is about to be made 
for laying a new submarine telegraph cable be- 
tween Key West and Punta Rosa, Florida. ‘The 
proposed new line will have a length of 120 miles. 

From abroad we learn that the Italian govern- 
ment is engaged in discussing and considering 
plans for the improvement of the Roman Cam- 
pagna, a work which is being earnestly cham- | 
pioned by General Garibaldi. A number of plans 
to effect the drainage of the numerous marshes, 
and the prevention of the frequent inundations 
of the Tiber, have been proposed, but thus far no 
definite scheme has been adopted. 

From the last published official report on the | 
St. Gothard Tunnel, bearing date of October 21, 
1874, the state of the work is summed up as fol- 
lows: Total length of tunnel, 48,651 feet; total 
length driven up to date of report, 8661 feet; 
of tunnel remaining to be driven, 39,990 feet. 
‘The height of the northern entrance at Goesche- 
nen will be 3608 feet above sea-level, and that 
of the southern entrance 3756 feet. 


The commission appointed some time ago by | 


the United States government to investigate the 
causes of steam-boiler explosions has lately held 
a session at New York, at which the details of 
future experimental work were under discussion. 
Since the experimental tests at Sandy Hook and 
Pittsburg the personnel of the commission has 
suffered certain changes. It consists at present 
of Professor Winlock, Professor Thurston, Isaac 
V. Holmes, Charles W. Copeland, and J. R. 
Robinson. 
at Sandy Hook about the middle of June. 


In accordance with the provisions of a bill} 


passed at the last session of Congress, a general 
order just issued from the War Department an- 
nounces the appointment of a board to conduct 
a series of experimental tests of iron and steel. 
The board is directed to convene at the Water- 
town Arsenal, Massachusetts, on April 15, 1875, 
or as soon thereafter as practicable, for the pur- 


pose of determining by actual tests the strength | 


and value of all kinds of iron, steel, and other | 
metals which may be submitted to them, or by | 
them procured, and to prepare tables w hich will 
exhibit the strength and value of said materials | 
for constructive and mechanical purposes, and to | 
provide for the building of a suitable machine | 
for establishing such tests, the machine to be set 
up and maintained at the Watertown Arsenal. 


The board will receive its instructions from and | 


make its report to the Chief of Ordnance. Lieu- 

tenant-Colonel Laidley, Ordnance Department, 

and Professor R. H. Thurston, have been appoint- 

=. respectively president and secretary of the 
rd. 
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| when hot from the furnace. 
| yielded to the blows they received only broke in 


It was decided to resume operations | 
| 
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A magnetic lathe chuck is a Mechanical nov- 
elty worthy of note, and is designed to obviate 
the inconveniences involved in fixing certain 
kinds of work upon a lathe chuck. At a recent 
meeting of a well-known mechanical institute a 
number of samples of ground disks of hard steel 
were exhibited, which were ground so true that 
seven plates placed one upon the other appeared 
to be one solid disk of steel. To grind these 
plates the chuck had been converted into a tem- 
porary magnet, and the thin steel pieces were 
simply placed on the face of the chuck, which 
held them firmly by magnetic attraction while 
being worked upon. 

The announcement is made that an Interna- 
tional Exposition, in which especial prominence 
will be given to all matters pertaining to marine 
and river industries, is to be held in Paris from 
July to November next. ‘The building known 
as the Palais de |’ Industrie, in the Champs Ely- 
sées, where the Exhibition of 1855 was held, has 
been selected for the purpose. Great prepara- 
tions likewise are being made for the approach- 
ing exhibition of machinery, fixed and in mo- 
tion, which will be opened at the Royal Pomona 
Palace in Manchester in May. 

Technology.—The very resistant glass of M. 
Bastie, to which we have before referred, is at- 
tracting much attention. At the last meeting of 
the ‘‘Society for the Encouragement of Manufac- 
tures” a number of experiments were made upon 
it which are quite noteworthy. Thin plates of 
the material were thrown on a tiled floor from 
a height of three meters without injury. ‘They 
were then flung with violence about the room 
and against the walls, and held over gas jets. A 
weight of 100 grams was also dropped on them 
with impunity from the height of three meters. 
The resisting temper of the glass is obtained 
from a chemical bath to which it is subjected 
‘The specimens that 


the spots where they were hit, and a remarka- 
ble absence of continuous cracks was observed. 


| Wherever the hammer took effect the glass lost 


cohesion and transparency. 

Under the head of Miscellaneous information 
of general interest we may refer to the measures 
taken by the United States to secure an exhibi- 
tion at the Philadelphia Centennial on the part 


| of the various government departments. A year 
| ago a commission was established by order of 
| the President, composed of one representative 
j each from the War, Navy, Interior, Treasury, 


| Post-office, and Agricultural departments and 
| the Smithsonian Institution. This commission, 
| in obedience to orders, made a report to the 
President as to the general character of what 
would constitute a suitable and desirable exhibi- 
tion on the part of the United States, the amount of 
space required, and the probable expense, this last 
| being estimated at $971,000, to include the cost 
of a building at $200,000. At the last session of 
Congress an appropriation of $505,000 was made, 
| of which $150,000 was authorized to be used, if 
necessary, for the erection of a building. As 
the sum thus appropriated is much less than the 
estimate, the commission has necessarily been 
obliged to revise its plans, and the display will 
| accordingly be far from representing in the best 
manner the operations and condition of the va- 
| rious departments and their works. Among the 
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other features contemplated is a very extensive | 
exhibition of American ethnology, representing 
as nearly a perfect picture as possible of the pres- 
ent condition of the native races of the country, | 
together with a series of relics of its prehistoric 
population. ‘The resources of the country, as il- | 
lustrated by the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
products, will also be presented. A special ap- | 
propriation was made to enable the United States | 
Fish Commission to make a display of every thing | 
connected with the fisheries of the country and | 
with fish-culture, and this will probably be a very | 
prominent feature of the exhibition on the part | 
of the government. 

The popularity of the measures taken by Con- | 
gress to establish a national park in the Yosem- | 
ite Valley and on the Yellowstone has induced 
a third measure of a similar character in regard 
to the island of Mackinac. A law has been re- | 
cently passed directing that this island be taken | 


in charge by the Secretary of War, and adminis- | ¢ 


tered in the interest of the people. Ten years’ 
leases may be granted for the erection of such | 
buildings as are necessary for the accommoda- | 
tion of the public, and the proceeds derived ! 
therefrom are to be expended in the improve- | 
ment of the grounds, the laying out of roads, | 
ete. 
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Some years ago the Royal Society of London 
undertook, mainly at the suggestion of Professor 
| Henry, of the Smithsonian Institution, the pub- 


lication of a catalogue of all the scientific papers 
published in transactions of societies and scien- 
tific journals, carrying it from the year 1800 to 
1862. ‘This was completed some years since, 
and fills five or six quarto volumes nearly of the 
size of the Encyclopedia Britannica. Persons 
engaged in scientific research will be interested 
to learn that the society will shortly commence 
another series, to embrace papers published from 
1864 to 1878, to be continued, probably, here- 
after for each decade. 

Numerous Deaths of men of science have oc- 
curred since our last report on the subject, among 
them two eminent geologists, d’Omalius d’Hal- 
loy and Sir Charles Lyell. Other names are, 
Professor J. W. A. Argelander, the veteran as- 
tronomer ; Professor C. J. Sundevall, of Sweden ; 
L. Mathieu, of Paris; Professor R. Willis, 
Mr. Robert Hardwicke, Mr. John Timbs, Mr. 
W. Parkinson Wilson, and Dr. John E. Gray, 
of London; and Mr. W. J. Hays, the eminent 
animal painter, of New York. 

Most of these names are those of veterans in 
science, who have died at an advanced age, after 
a life full of honors. 
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POLITICAL. 

( UR Record is closed on the 22d of April.— 

The special session of the United States 
Senate was concluded March 24. The day be- 
fore adjournment a resolution was adopted, 33 to 
24, declaring that ‘‘the action of the President 
in protecting the government in Louisiana of 
which William P. Kellogg is the Executive, and 
in enforcing the laws of the United States in 
that State, is approved.” 

Elections were held for State officers in Con- 
necticut and Michigan April 5, and in Rhode 
Island April 7. Governor Ingersoll, of Connect- 
icut (Democrat), was re-elected, and the Dem- 
ocrats in that State secured also three out of the 
four Congressmen. In Michigan the election 
was for Judges of the Supreme Court and Re- 
gents of the State University. The Republicans 
were successful. In Rhode Island the vote for 
Governor and Lieutenant-Governor was not de- 
cisive, and the choice will devolve upon the Leg- 
islature. ‘The other offices were secured by the 
Republicans. 

George Q. Cannon, Congressional Delegate 
from Utah, was placed on trial in Salt Lake 
City, April 2, for polygamy, but the prisoner was 
discharged under the statute of limitations. 

F. E. Spinner, United States ‘Treasurer, has 
resigned, and John C. New, of Indianapolis, has 
been appointed his successor. 

Six companies of cavalry and two of infantry 
have been ordered to the Black Hills region as 
an escort to Mr. Jenny, the government geolo- 
gist, who is to conduct a survey of the country. 

The centennial anniversary of the opening 
scenes of the Revolution at Concord and Lexing- 
ton was celebrated April 19. At Concord the 





statue of the Minute-Man, by Daniel C. French, 





was unveiled. An address was made by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, an oration was delivered by 
George William Curtis, and a poem was read by 
James Russell Lowell. At Lexington the ora- 
tion was delivered by Richard H. Dana, Jun., 
and a poem was read by John G. Whittier. The 
President of the United States and other eminent 
authorities were present at both places. 

The total number of passengers landed at the 
port of New York between January 1 and March 
31, 1875, was 17,128—an increase of 1085 over 
the corresponding period of 1874. Of these 9058 
were aliens, 2769 were born in the United States, 
and 5301 were persons who had previously land- 
ed at New York or other ports of the United 
States. The number of passengers arriving at 
Castle Garden was 12,597, of whom 8176 were 
aliens, and 4421 were citizens or persons who 
had before landed at this or other ports of the 
United States. 

Of the whole number of alien passengers who 
arrived, 4027 were natives of the German Im- 
pire, 1685 were from Ireland, 1366 from En- 
gland, 356 from France, 331 from Italy, 291 from 
Scotland, 233 from Russia, 201 from Switzerland, 
127 from Austria, 110 from Holland, 107 from 
Denmark, 43 from Sweden, 32 from Belgium, 
30 from Spain, 27 from Canada, 14 from New 
Brunswick, 12 from China, 13 from the West 
Indies, 11 from Norway, 10 from the Isle of 
Man, 10 from South America, 5 from Central 
America, 4 from East India, 3 from Mexico, 3 
from Portugal, 2 from Greece, 2 from Asia, ] 
from Africa, 1 from Nova Scotia, and 1 from 
Heligoland. From the registered entries of the 
destinations of the passengers who landed at 
Castle Garden, 5000 stated their destination to 
be New York, 1757 went to the other Middle 
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States, 869 to the Eastern States, 367 to the | 
Southern States, and 4274 to the Western and | 


Northwestern States and Territories; 321 went 
to Canada, 4 to the West Indies, 2 to Mexico, 2 
to South America, and 1 to Japan, 


The religious agitation in Mexico still con- | 


tinues. ‘The Church party seems to be en- 
deavoring to incite a mob to repeat the bloody 


scenes recently enacted at Ahualulco and Aca- | 


pulco. 


An important and unhappy result of the ac- | 


cession of Alfonso to the throne of Spain is the 
adoption of a reactionary system in the educa- 
tional institutions of that country, thus annulling 
all that has been accomplished in the direction 
of liberalism, and compelling some of the best 
professors and teachers to resign their positions. 

Mr. Fawcett’s bill to enable unmarried women 
to vote at elections was debated in the British 
House of Commons April 7. ‘The House, upon 
a division, refused to order the bill to its second 
reading. ‘The vote stood 152 to 187, Mr. Dis 
raeli voting with the minority. 

In the Lower House of the Prussian Diet, 
April 16, the bill abrogating those clauses of the 
constitution which grant the independent admin- 


istration of ecclesiastical affairs, the unimpeded | 


intercourse of religious associations with their 


superiors, and freedom of clerical appointments | 


passed its second reading. In the course of the 
debate Prince Bismarck pronounced these ex- 
treme measures unavoidable, while he regretted 
their necessity. ‘* When,” he said, ‘‘all the 
breaches in the bulwarks of the state caused by 
granting too many rights to unworthy subjects 
are repaired, then will we be able to conclude 
peace.” 

The Roman Catholic bishops of Prussia, after 
their conference at Fulda, addressed a petition 
to the Emperor William in person, remon- 


strating against the withdrawal of the state | 


grants, to the maintenance of which they de- 
clared the honor of Prussia was pledged. The 
rniinisters, authorized by the Emperor, replied, 
expressing regret that the bishops should object 
to obey laws which were always obeyed in other 
countries, and adding that the bishops would 
have preserved the father-land from peace-dis- 
turbing confusion if they had remained faithful to 
their own convictions and to the warnings which 
they proclaimed before the Vatican Council. 
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AVING for at least a quarter of a century 

been a reader of your Drawer (says a cor- 
respondent at Peoria, Illinois), it may be that I 
may interest others, as they have interested me, 
by telling a few anecdotes. The April number 
of your Magazine gives us some of Mr. Lincoln’s 
stories, and as I have heard him tell many a good 
story in the old days while he was yet a strug- 
gling lawyer in Springfield, I think I can repeat 
some that have not yet been published. My 
husband was a member of the Illinois Legisla- 
ture as early as 1844, and it was at that time we 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Lincoln and fam- 
ily. They were always hospitable to strangers, 
and many a time have we visited them in their 
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M. Quinet, the deceased French author and 
radical reformer, was buried March 29. Victor 
| Hugo and M. Gambetta delivered orations at the 
| grave. 
DISASTERS. 

March 20.—Destructive tornado in Georgia. 
Great loss of life and property. 

February 6.—Fire at Osaka, Japan. ‘Twelve 
hundred buildings destroyed, and several lives 
| lost. 

February 7.—¥Fire at Yokohama, Japan. 
Three hundred houses destroyed. 

March 24.—Lxplosion in a coal mine near 
Charleroi, Belgium, causing the death and in 
| jury of many persons, 

OBITUARY. 

March 23.——At West Chester, Pennsylvania, 
John Hickman, a prominent citizen of that 
State, from which he was for four terms a Rep- 
resentative in Congress, aged sixty-five years. 

April 1.—In Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
William Selkirk Young—publisher of the Hvan- 
gelical Repository, and son of William Young, 
who printed the first Bible in Pennsylvania— 
aged seventy-one years. 

April 5.—In New York city, Judge James J. 
Roosevelt, aged eighty years. 

April 10.—Near Austin, ‘Texas, A. J. Ham- 
ilton, ex-Governor of that State. —In New York 
city, Henry Clapp, a well-known writer for the 
Saturday Press, Vanity Fair, the Leader, and 
other papers. 

April 13.—In New York city, Samuel R. 
Wells, the well-known professor of phrenology 
and proprietor of the Phrenological Journal, 
| aged fifty-five years. 

April 22.—In New York city, John Harper, 
the senior member of the firm of Harper and 
Brothers, in his seventy-ninth year. 

March 22.—In London, England, Comte de 
| Jarnac, French minister to England, and a nov- 
| elist of considerable eminence. 

| March 28.—Inteiligence by telegram from 
| Paris, of the death of Edgar Quinet, the distin- 
| guished author and radical member of the As- 
sembly from Paris, aged seventy-two years. 

April 8.—In Dublin, Ireland, Sir John Gray, 
{member of Parliament from Kilkenny, and pro- 
|prietor of the Freeman's Journal, aged sixty 

years. 


| 
} 
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old Springfield home, little thinking that that 
very plain mansion would ever become celebrated. 
Mr. Lincoln usually accompanied his gay little 
wife to parties, but seldom remained where the 
largest portion of the company were, but would 
slip off to some side room, or perhaps sit upon 
the stairs, where friends would soon gather about 
him, begging him fora story. They often named 
the tale they wished him to tell: for instance, 
saying, ‘‘Oh, Mr. Lincoln, do tell us the ‘camp- 
meeting story,’ or the ‘ Baker story,’” etc., ete. 
I was so much amused by the camp-meeting story 
that at one time when Mr. L. was stopping at 
our own home I got him to relate it, and even 
to tell me how to spell the ridiculous names of 
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‘Noah’s sons,” so that I think I can repeat it 
just as he told it; but it needs his peculiar voice 
to give it effect. ’ Here it is: 

‘There had been a great camp- meeting going | 
on for nearly a week in the beech woods in Ohio, 
and on the last day a fine speaker preached the | 
closing sermon. He was a large, powerful man, 
with a strong voice, and his hearers were deeply 
affected. He was a very sensible man, and see- 
ing clouds gathering in the west, he shortened 
his sermon, telling the crowd they would not 
have much time to collect their effects and take 
up their beds and walk, as a storm was coming on. 
In less time than it takes to tell it tents were 
pulled down, beds, tables, chairs, and children 
were loaded into wagons, and all was noise and 
confusion on the camp ground. In the midst of 
all this bustle a little wizened-faced man ascend- 


ed the log steps of the pulpit, and clasping his | 


small hands, and rolling his weak eyes upward, 
squealed out, ‘ Brethern and sistern!’ He was 
such a striking contrast to the last speaker that 
some did pause in their work to look with won- | 
der upon him. Thus encouraged, the little man 
began again: ‘ Brethern and sistern’ ” (I wish you | 


could have heard Mr. Lincoln imitate that squeak- | | 


ing voice), ‘‘ ‘I rise to norate on toe you on the 
subjee of the baptismal—yes, the baptismal ! 


Ahem. ‘There was Noah, he had three sons— | 


ahem—namelie, Shadadarack, Meshisick, and 
Bellteezer! ‘They all went in toe Dannel’s den, 
and likewise with them was a lion! Ahem.’ 
Here the crowd either renewed their work of 
loading up wagons or laughed and turned away. 
So the speaker, after repeating the above, and | 
yet gaining no attention, closed abruptly in the | 
following manner: ‘ Dear perishing friends, ef 
you will not hear on toe me on this great subjec, 
I will only say this, that Squire Nobbs has re- 
cently lost a little bay mare with a flaxy mane 
and tail amen !’” 

The last sentence, without a pause, was very | 
ludicrous. 

Here is another short story of Mr. Lincoln’s : 


** After the Wednesday-night services at a| 


country meeting-house the minister urged the | 
members present to subscribe liberally toward | 
erecting a lightning-rod on their new church 
building, saying: ‘ Surely you are willing to lend 
to the Lord. Is He not the owner of the cattle | 
on a thousand hills? Will He not repay ?’ etc. 
When a rich old farmer got UP; and, speaking | 
slowly through his nose, said: ‘ You say the Lord 
is owner of the cattle on a thousand hills, do ye? 
Well, then, why can’t He sell His cattle and buy 
a lightning-rod, eh ?’” 

I close with this, but will tell the ‘* Baker 
story” at some future time, if it is wished for. 





Amone the many quaint obituary notices sent 
from time to time to the Drawer we have seldom 
had a finer specimen of the ‘‘hifalutin” than 
the following, copied from the Newport, Rhode | 
Island, Mercury of January 5, 1796 : 

Strong Death alone can heave the massy Bar, 

This gross Impediment of Clay remove, 

And make us Sntryes of Existence free. 

On Thursday last made her Exit from the The- | 
atre of Life, Mrs. Ann Atwood, consort of Mr. | 
Sheffield Atwood, merchant, of this town, in the | 
forty-second year of her Age. She left an af- 
fectionate Partner and a numerous ‘Train of | 


young Dependents to lament her Loss. Endow- 
ed with a Heart independent and nobly sincere, 
| with feelings generous and sublime, her charac- 
ter through Life has been marked by a becom- 
|ing Peculiarity, the proper Object of a virtuous 
Approbation, 


Lean not on Earth, ‘twill pierce thee to the Heart. 


lw Vhile the Sympathetic Tear is urged to flow, 
| and the heaving Bosom bursts with the swelling 
Anguish of excruciating Sorrow; while Affec- 
tion, evinced of its Imbecility, sublimates to Af- 
fliction, and Friendship matures to extatic Anx- 
iety ; while robbed of our Joys, while bereft of 
our only Hopes, we are left ‘desperate and dis- 
consolate—let ‘Toleration be revived by bringing 
into view the panacean Amulet of Divinity. 





| 
| A FRIEND at Lansing, Michigan, sends us the 
following reminiscence connected with a notable 
| event in the last century ; 

The 19th of May, 1780, was distinguished by 
| the phenomenon of a remarkable darkness all 
| over the Northern States, and is often referred 
|to as ‘‘ the dark day.” At that time the Legis- 
lature of Connecticut was in session at Hartford. 
| A very general opinion prevailed that the day of 
| judgment was at hand. ‘he House of Repre- 
sentatives adjourned. A proposal to adjourn 
| the Council was under consultation. When the 
| opinion of Colonel Davenport was asked, he an- 
swered: ‘‘I am against an adjournment. The 
day of judgment is either approaching or it is not. 
| If it is not, there is no cause for adjournment. 
If it is, I choose to be found doing my duty. J 

wish, therefore, that candles may be brought.” 





A CORRESPONDENT at Constantine, Michigan, 
| contributes the following: 
I was reading a melancholy sketch of the 
| last days of ‘‘ poor Tom Marshall” a few days 
| ago—how his light went out, flashing and flicker- 
|ing, amidst the haunts of men who dared make 
| sport of him, as the Philistines did of Goliath, 
and I remember a story told of him by a gentle- 
|man who was present on the occasion, which I 
| never saw in print. 
| ““Many years ago,” he said, ‘“‘ when the sci- 
‘ence of phrenology first began to attract public 
| attention, a lecturer of that sort, brimful of en- 
‘thusiasm, turned up in Louisviile, and gave a 
series of ‘talks’ to the people, and examined a 
large number of heads, made charts at so much 
each, and, in short, developed quite an amount 
of hidden vice and virtue which had not been 
before even suspected among the good people of 
that city. Tom Marshall was present, and en- 
| joyed the ‘exercises.’ After the affair was over 
a crowd adjourned to the Galt House to post 
books and render judgment on the science itself. 
‘*Tom said he could examine heads as well as 
any body—it was all a humbug, a penny-catch- 
ing business—and to satisfy the people he was 
| right, he would take any number of men who 
| chose to go into the par lor adjoining and make 
| the experiment, although he was a little the 
| worse for an overdose of Bourbon. Many went 
in, and Tom seated them, and went round from 
| man to man, most of whom he knew, and made 
a vast amount of fun for the crowd, as he always 
| could on almost any provocation. 
“*It so happened that among the persons pres- 
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ent a Levisillie buck of a scant amount of 
brains, who was distinguished for his puppyism 
and forwardness, had taken his seat.. Tom pass- 
ed him, but announced, nevertheless, that he had 
now examined ad/ the heads in the room; where- 
upon our buck arose with, ‘Beg pardon, Mr. 
Marshall! [ wish just to say you have forgotten 
me. J have not been examined.’ Tom seemed 
puzzled at first, smiled, looked around, but re- 
lieved himself with, ‘You must excuse me, Sir. 
[ can’t do it—I really can’t. I am too drunk to 
read small print by candle-light.’” 

WE have been edified with a perusal of the 
‘¢ Annual Report of the School Committee of 
the Town of Sutton, Massachusetts, for the year 
ending March, 1872,” neatly published by Charles 
Hamilton, at the Palladium office, Worcester. 
After alluding to certain local matters the com- 
mittee soar into the high region of duty by say- 
ing: 


If we were called to declare the most prominent 
feature of successful attainment manifest in the edu- 
cation of the youth of our town, we should answer, 
Arithmetic. 

And although this reflects credit upon them as in- 
dicating strength of mental resource, still we should 
prefer a less masterly effort on their part in this direc- 
tion, in order that they may embellish and treasure up 
in the intellectual archive a more ample array of 
truths and facts, founded upon a more thorough study 
of geography, history, and physiology, as well as the 
far more ¢ dite ult task than all others combined, that 
of critically making themselves perfectly at ease in the 
use of the English language. 

You are aware, fellow-citizens, of the changing and 
shifting idiosyncrasies of our population. Like the 
Frenchman’s flea, it’s pretty much all the time on the 
move. 

The native youth, well raised and educated (as he 
believes) in our common school, takes his fortune in 
his hand, and seeks the busy commercial centres to try 
his luck, and at first to turn an honest penny. Some 
few succeed ; but the majority, catching the mania of 
fast life prev alent i in cities, cast their countr honesty 
to the wind, like so much filthy raiment, and tricking 
themselves out in the latest shoddy, like Shakspeare’s 
soldier, ‘‘ bearded like the pard,” “seek the bubble” 
wealth, ‘‘e’en in the cannon’s mouth.” Some, like the 
lamented James Fisk, rush boldly into Wall Street and 
astonish the financial world by their stupendous frands, 
made apparently honorable by a lucky venture in spec- 
ulation ; while others, of a more demure and retiring 
nature, step down into the Southern States and quietly 
consent to become governors to those distracted com- 
monwealths before their carpet-bags become cool in 
their strangely acquired lodgings. 
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of the nation is stated with a bumptious pleas 
antness quite delightful : 

We will not tell them that the Hon. Henry Wilson, 
who leaped with one bound from the shop of St. Cris- 
pin into the American Senate, and there contrives with 
matchless strategic skill to sustain the Senatorial man- 
tle that for thirty years graced the Atlantean shoulders 
of the great Webster, is one who (to use a technical 
phrase) has been singularly fortunate in “cutting and 
fitting” his own stock in trade, unaided by the schools 

Nor shall we point them with adulistic pride to 
another worthy son of Massachusetts, who, “ suiting 
the action to the word,” laid down his files in the ma- 
chine-shop, his ‘‘ Cremona” on the ball-room floor, and 
comet-like glides through the forensic halls of Boston, 
takes a seat in the Legislature, sits the presiding mem- 
ber of the Convention to revise the Constitution of 


| Massachusetts, is sent to Congress, presides in that 


body as its most accomplished Spe vaker, and when 
“ grim-visaged war put on its mantled front,” he vaults 
into the military saddle as Major-General Bg anks. Lead- 
ing our forces to the extreme southwest confines of 
the rebel States, he confiscates and appropriates, under 
the laws of war, more of the enemy's cotton for the 
busy wheels of New England than all our other gen- 
erals combined, far outstripping his brother in arms, 
who, like Falsts aff in buckr am, Sat in state and “ quaffed 


| the sack” of the St. C harles, with bristling cannon be- 


Alluding to the exodus of the ‘‘ native heath” | 


boy and the influx of the foreigner, the commit- 
tee observe : 


Another source of supply to this decadence of our 
population is from the frozen north, Canada—she on | 
whose swarthy sons the North Star sheds almost a per- | 
pendicular light. Her population come among us in 
nomadic swarms. 
factories, of course their children constitute a heavy 
quota in our village schools. Living in our midst but 
afew years, they manage to pour a steady stream of 
remittance in gold to their native clime, to be invested 
in a wheat, hay, and stock farm on the banks of the 
St. Lawrence, finally gaining what, to their view, is a 
competency in that country of infinitesimal light tax- 
ation, and securing in the mean time an English edu- 
cation for their children, the majority retire to their 
father-land as noiselessly as they came, to enjoy the 
bracing breeze of a seven-months winter, or bask in 
the broiling sun of a five-months summer. 


A ‘‘scarceness” of space precludes us from 
quoting, as we would, the many neat bits con- 
tained in the ten pages of this report; but we 
can not forbear to reproduce the following para- 
graph, in which the benign influences of the pub- 
lic school in bringing forth the latent intellect 


Seeking employment in our manu- | 


fore its front portals, entirely satisfied, as it were, like 
his prototype of old, with what little silver there was 
‘lying about loose” in the Crescent City. 





Speakine of leather, the following anthem, 
which we find in a late English paper, may in- 
terest our friends in ‘‘ the Swamp :” 

THE TANNER’S DITTY. 
Most ancient clothing, we may read, from shame and 
from the weather, 
Was made of skins of animals, from which we now 
make leather. 
Sing, tanners, sing—wives, friends, all sing, 
sing heartily together— 
Success to all the tanners; sing, ‘* There noth- 
ing is like leather.” 
To draw and drive, to whip and shield, to lace, bind 
tie, or tether, 
For useful purposes all round, there’s “‘ naught” so 
good as leather. 
No buckskin breech, boot straps, and gloves 
saddle for the rider, 


Mock-turtle soups and gelatines, nor jujubes, but for 
leather. 


» hor 


When Peter on his mission went, he ne’er had lodgings 
etter 


Than. when a good man took him in who lived by 
tanning les ther. 


The poor old Pope in palace grand, surrounded by his 
feather, 

Will ne’er be good like Peter was within the smell of 
leather. 

| We've heard effects of rope with knots, when nsed by 
a kind father, 

To make a good and useful man; but what if “‘ tanned” 
with leather ? 

A useful study it might make upon 
whether 

Any of us here would have been had it not been for 


the question 


leather. 

Then praise the tanner’s worthy craft; be it extolled 
forever 

For all the blessings we enjoy connected with the 
leather. 


Durine a recess in one of the diocesan con- 
ventions the bishop was quietly looking over docu- 
ments appertaining to the business of the House, 
and a handful of the clergy chatting together in 
the same room. One of them, originally from 
the Green Isle, interested his brethren with en- 
thusiastic accounts of the thriving pigs which did 
credit at once to his glebe and his careful man- 
agement. The bishop, after hearing in silence 


for a space the porcine reports, gravely inter- 
‘*Mr, C—— , to show the 


rupted the relator with, 
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nature and effect of your arduous labors , you may 
put the statistics just stated into your ‘parochial 
report. 

‘*Oh, faith, bishop,” was the prompt retort, 
‘it would ruin me, for all the clergy in your 
diocese would be after my parish.” 


A sweet little lady of four years occasionally 
brightens our home by her visit, exciting the 
marvel and merriment of all by her precocious 
witticisms. 
deferred visit, 
the choicest delicacies the house afforded, among 


which ice-cream seemed most fully to meet the | 


admiration of her childish appetite, and after 
disposing of one dish, quite naturally craved an- 
other. Her 
the remonstrance, ‘* lam afraid, Bessie, if I give 
you another it will make you ill, and you can not 
then come and visit me.” To which she prompt- 
ly replied, ‘* ‘That need not matter, Mrs, L——; 
[ should certainly come as soon as I got well.” 


Many years ago, as we are told in the *‘ Ulster 
Stories, after the Manner of Dean Ramsay,” horse- 
races were largely frequented by the clergy of all 
churches. On one occasion a certain presbytery 
had met on clerical duty in a town where sports 
of this kind were going on. ‘The reverend fa- 
thers were just about to proceed to business, 
when the waiter of the hotel where they met— 
for they did meet then in a hotel—rushed into 
the room, saying, ‘‘Gentlemen, make haste! the 
bell has just rung, and the horses are going to 
start. Make haste, or you will miss the race.” 
With one exception, all the ministers present 
started to their feet and ran to the race-course, 
leaving the business of the presbytery to be dis- 
patched on their return, When the race was 
over they came back and resumed their presby- 
terial duties, 


A pressytery Of this kind was not likely itself 
to escape censure. It was rebuked by synod for 
some breach of presbyterial duty. Indeed, these 
rebukes were so frequent that they came to be 
considered 4 ‘‘ standing dish,” and a regular part 
of the synodical programme. One year a min- 
ister, riding home from synod, met another min- 
ister who had not been at the e meeting. The ab- 
sentee asked if there was any news from the 
synod. ‘Qh no,” said the other in reply, who 
affected rather a fine style of speaking; “no 
noos. Presbytery of L—— rebooked as oosooal,” 


Tue ordination of Presbyterian ministers is 
generally conducted in the meeting-house of the 
congregation to which the person about to be 


ordained has been appointed. On these occa- 
sions all the ministers present sit together on a 
platform erected for the purpose, and during the 
ordination prayer lay their hands, at a certain 
part of the ceremony, simultaneously on the 
young man’s head, which is called ‘‘the impo- 
sition of hands.” On one occasion of this kind, 
when there were a great many ministers pres- 
ent, an old minister had some difficulty in get- 
ting forward, so as to be able to lay his hand, 
along with the rest, on the head of the young 
man who was kneeling in the centre of the cir- 
cle. Some of the younger brethren were about 
to make way for him, but he told them not to 


| he laid on the young man’s 


| mate for it. 
A few days since, in paying a long- 
she was very naturally served with 


request was met by my wite with | 








‘acommode hatenabiens and reaching over their 
heads with his staff, which, instead of his hand, 
: hes ad, he said, ‘* ‘This 
will do just as w ell—timmer to timmer,” 


WE have all laughed at the humor of the cler- 
gyman who, after performing a marriage cere 
mony, gave out the hymn beginning with, ‘* De- 
luded souls that dream of heaven.” Here is a 
Some time ago, in a church at ; 
a couple were married. ‘The bride’s Christian 
name happened to be Mercy. The minister gave 
out a hymn, one line of each verse being, ‘* In 
Mercy’s arms there still is room.” One of the 


| congregation at least put a literal meaning to it, 


for after the service was over, he came up toa 
friend, stammering, ‘‘ I—I do-don’t know about 


there being any more room in Mercy’s arms. I 


think they are pretty we-well filled now.’ 


A CORRESPONDENT from Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire, writes: ‘The following epigram, inscribed 
to an unsuccessful would-be poet, may not be 
worthy of the Drawer, but is certainly new: 

Poeta nascitur sed non fit, 
Though in a dead language, 
Has truth in it; 

For I once made some verseg, 
Which I thought full of wit, 
And sent them to an editor, 
Who said not fit. 


Tuts capital and very Milesian story is from 
‘* A Few More Old Dublin Recollections :” 

Few affairs of honor have been surpassed in 
real Irish fun by one which took place in Dub- 
lin, in which the celebrated fire-eater and cham- 
pion of the Dublin Corporation, D’Esterre, aft- 
erward shot by O'Connell, came out in ‘ta new 
way to pay old debts,” and had his overstrained 
notions of chivalry turned into successful ridicule 
by an honest plain-dealing man's mother-wit and 
common-sense. D’Esterre used to put his name 
to paper without thought of payment. One day 
Billy Kirwan, a well-known bill-broker, was of- 
fered a bundle of bills for discount. It was Mr. 
Kirwan’s boast that he instinctively knew bad 
** paper” by the feel of it. 

‘*'There’s bad ‘ paper’ in your lot—I can per- 
ceive, Sir, without taking the trouble to look 
over it seri-ah-tim et lite-rah-tim,” remarked 
Billy, who had been originally intended by his 
pious Galway parents for the ‘Church, and had 
in his bovhood a decent converse with the pre- 
liminaries of the classics. ‘* Fanum habet in 
cornu,” he continued, ‘‘as a body might say to a 
spavined horse. You had better remove it, if you 
playse, Sir, before I have any thing to say to 
you; for I wouldn't touch it with a pair of kitch- 
en tongs, much less dirty my hands with it.’ 

“T am astonished to hear you say so, Sir,” 
said the merchant; ‘‘ and would you be pleased 
to mention what it is in my hand that encoun- 
ters your objection ?” 

‘Why, a certain acceptance signed H. D’Es- 
terre, and, if you must know my opinion, I would 
not advance the value of a brass button on all 
that a jackass could draw on the same security.” 

“ Good Heavens! and why not ?” 

‘For a rayson I have; and nobody knows it 
better than Mr. D’Esterre himself,” answered 
Kirwan 

As Mr. Kirwan was sitting alone after dinner 





EDITOR’S 
the same evening, enjoying his pipe and his glass 
of punch over one of M‘Ghee’s late leaders in 
the Evening Post, or, just as probat le, one of 
Dan O’Connell’s earlier in favor of 
Catholic emancipation, the servant came in with 
a card from Colonel Henry. 

‘Who's Color iel Henry 2” 
* Faith, 
the man in the moon.” 
** Rowl in the colonel, 
bler !” said the master of the house 
Colonel Henry, a tall and gentlemanly-look- 
ing man of middle age, was ushered in. 


s 


speeches 


demanded Kirwan. 


‘Mighty glad [ am to see you, colonel, what- 
but | 
before you begin I would advise you to mix a} 
f that excellent Johnny “Power that's | 
it will | 


ever you’ve come about,” said our host ; 
tumbler 
forenent you. If you take it off at once, 
pull you through the opening part of your busi- 
ness pleasantly and comfortably ; 
can mix a second at onge 
tingencies. ” 

Colonel Henry having taken Kirwan’s advice | 
so far as mixing, but not suddenly absorbing, the 
liquor, opened his business with all the grandeur 
of a perfect Sir Lucius, as in days long gone by 
Jack Johnson used to enact the part, not ‘Tyrone 
Power. 


of 


| 
The colonel very much regretted that it fell to | 


his lot to have to deliver a hostile message to a 
gentleman of such respectability as Mr. Kirwan 
from one equally respectable and estimable as 
Mr. D’Esterre. He repeated the injurious and 
insulting expressions which the gentleman whom 
he had the honor of addressing had made use of 
in speaking of his friend during the day to a cer- 
tain merchant in the Commercial Buildings, and 
which had traveled the round of the city before 
night-fall. He pointed out, moreover, 
impossibility of Mr. D’Esterre allowing such an 
outrage on his name and character to be uttered 


and sent forth to the world without demanding | 


the satisfaction of a gentleman. 


‘** Then, colonel, honey, come to the point, and | 


just tell me what it is that you want,” demanded 
Kirwan. 

‘ An apology or the alternative.” 

‘* Which means that I must eat my words or 
fight ?” 

‘ Most decidedly.” 

** Tt can’t be done for the money.” 

‘* For the money ? 

** Yes, for the money. I'd be glad to accom- | 
modate you, my dear colonel, in any way in my 
power ; 
completely and entirely.” 

Colonel Henry looked bewildered. 
irgumentum ad crumenam was evidently beyond 
him. ‘* What money? whose money? 
claimed. 

‘* Why, my money, to be sure; the money that 
your respectable friend Mr. D’Esterre owes me 
this last couple of years—nothing more nor less 
than a cool hundred, independent of interest and 
expenses. [I lent it to him at first not as a mat- 
ter of business, but on his pledged word of hon- 
or that he’d return it to me at the time he prom- 
ised; and, upon my honor and sowl, he hasn't 
done so from that day to this.” 

The colonel doubted what he had to do with 
the money question. 

‘* Every thing,” said Kirwan, ‘‘in the regard 


and it’s meself doesn’t know him from | 


and lay another tum- | 


and then you | 
to prepare you for con- | 


the utter | 


but the money stands in my way most | 
Kirwan’s | 


’ he ex- 
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of your not having the ghost of an argument 
on your side when you ask me to apologize or 
hight . 

Ihe colonel still could not see it; 
ponent very soon made him, 
be a liar and coward to ay 

| way retract what he had ond and still 
D’Esterre, so long as D’Esterre cli 

| honor: ibly toward him; 
him would 


but his op- 
He'd 
in any 
felt of 
se to act dis- 
and to go out and fight 
gest fool in exist 


colonel!” said Billy, 
do you want me to fire against my own mon 
ey? On the other hand, if D’Esterre hits me, 
he'll send me to the devil after it; and you know 
the Scripture says that ‘out of hell there’s no 
redemption !’” 

‘** Very true indeed, and by no means 
reasonable way of putting it,” observed Colonel 
Henry; ‘* but,” he added, ‘ will you, if I satisfy 
you on the money question —" ‘ 

‘If you pay me—that’s the 
| Billy. 

*Pay you—certainly ; 
but will you then fight ?” 

‘ Like a ‘Trojan, colonel,” cried 

Any thing to oblige you—any thing 
and quietness.” 

**T shall see you to-morrow morning again, 
Mr. Kirwan,” said the colonel, rising and formal- 
ly bowing to his host, who vainly endeavored to 
make him take another jorum, ‘‘ just to show 
that there was no animosity between them.” 

** You'll have your friend ready in the morn 
ing when [ call?” asked Henry, as he turned for 
the last time. 

‘That's my iatintion,” responded Kirwan, 
‘and all my worldly affairs settled.” 
face of inimita- 
Kirwan assumed as he ut 
for his back was turn- 


in this wise: 


Olog1ze 


or 


| be to act like the big 
| ence, 


“ec 


‘PRI : 9 
Blood an - ouns, 


an un- 


chat!” roared 


that’s what I mean; 


Kirwan. 
for peace 


| Colonel Henry did not see the 
ble drollery that Mr. 
} tered the last observation, 
| ed, and he was half-way down the hail-door steps, 


hailing a passing carman. 
| Next morning the gailant bearer of the cartel 
was at the house of the challenged party, who 
received him most graciously. 

**But your friend, Mr. Kirwan? I don't see 
the gentleman to whom I expected to be present- 
| ed,” exclaimed the colonel, looking not a little 
| surprised. 

‘* Layve that to me,” Kirwan remarked, very 

coolly. ‘* Business before pleasure, if you plase. 

| Have } you brought my money? let's settle that 
before we proceed to the sentimental part of the 
matter.” 

** Certainly,” replied Henry. ‘* Here's a hun- 
dred-pound Bank-of-Ireland note at your serv- 
ice, which discharges my friend's obligation.” 

‘ And here's a receipt for that same, with an 
apology for your friend, which he and you would 
be the most unreasonable men alive not to accept 
and be thankful.” 

‘What! then vou don’t intend to fight, after 
all?” exclaimed the colonel, on hearing what ap 
peared to him an extraordinary declaration, and 
perceiving the perfectly ridiculous resuit which 
his grave embassy had at length been brought to, 
** You won't fight ?” he repeated. 

‘The divil a bit, colonel, honey ; and that’s as 
sure as my name is Billy Kirwan. I unsay all I 
have said of your friend, and apologize to him 
and you in the handsomest manner.” 

‘**T can’t just at this moment see,” 


ruminated 
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the baffled envoy, ‘‘ how my principal is to come 
out of this affair creditably in this fashion.” 

‘He comes out of it with flying colors; for 
his. fellow-citizens will think more of him when 
they liear he has paid his debts than if he had 
shot Billy Kirwan.” 

The celebrated bill-broker of the Dublin Com- 
ial Buildings thus brought this, at first sight, 
lable-looking affair to a successful conclu- 
ording to his notions of common-sense 
Even in a dueling age, 
and by a fire-eating generation, people said when 
1 quarrel took place and a money grievance was 
at the bottom of it, ‘*Settle the latter first, and 
the former afterward ;” and before running a 
debtor to the wall, ‘‘ Take Billy Kirwan’s advice, 
and don’t fire against your own money.” 


mer 


il 





sion, a 


and common honor, 


A GENTLEMAN was once taken to task by his 
medical adviser for his convivial habits, which 
were somewhat of the old school. He was told 
that he was doing a serious injury to his health, 


and that if he did not give up his wine, he would | 
‘You may well say that,” | 


shorten his days. 
replied the incorrigible toper: ‘‘ there were two 
or three days some time ago that I could take 
no wine, and they were the longest days I ever 
spent in my life.” 

From an amusing collection of ‘Old Dublin 
Recollections” that have recently come to light 
abroad the following has a flavor so very Irish 
and very good that we transfer it to the Drawer : 

One Barrett, editor of the Dublin Pilot, hav- 
ing published an article reflecting upon Holmes, 
a prominent lawyer, the latter demanded an ab- 
’ his was declined. ‘* Then,” 
cried the hostile envoy, who was one of the most 
determined fire-eaters on the Munster circuit, 
‘*there’s nothing for it but an exchange of shots, 
with more where that came from, till you change 
your ideas—if you live so long!” 

‘*Ts there no middle term ?” asked the editor. 

‘None that I can see, Sir. You must apolo- 
gize or fight.” 

‘* Well, then, by St. Bridget of Kildare, I'll do 
neither the one nor the other!” 

** And why not?” 

‘*In the first place,” said Barrett, ‘‘no man 
with a spark of honor would write such a cow- 
ardly and disgraceful apology as you demand 
for your principal; and in the second place, if 
he were to shoot me, I should compromise my 


ject apol ry. 


Your creditors ” 


‘*Yes, my creditors. I owe them £500 at the 


very least. Let me see—there’s my paper mer- 
chant, on Merchants’ Quay, to whom I am in- 
debted a couple of hundreds; my printer, never 


less than half that sum; stamp duty, say, fifty. 


There's my clerks; my subeditor; my old house- | 
keeper, who wouldn’t wash me, lay me out, and | 
Then, poor | 


wake me if I left her unconsidered. 
man! there’s my tailor!” 

Mr. Holmes’s friend, who knew nothing in 
such matters besides the code of honor, was al- 
most speechless with rage and astonishment. 

**Sir!” said he, when he recovered the power 
of articulation, ‘‘ you shall hear more of this be- 
fore you're much older!” and he strode out of 
the editorial sanctum, moving his arms about as 
he’went down the stairs like Vandenhoff in Co- 
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riolanus, describing with unique violence the feat 
of ‘‘ fluttering the Volscians.’ 

In half an hour the fiery gentleman returned 
to the Pilot office with one of the most extraor- 
dinary propositions from his principal ever heard 
before or afterward in the history even of Irish 
dueling. It was nothing more nor less than that 
Mr. Holmes, taking into consideration the appar- 
ent reasonableness of Barrett’s scrupulosity on 
the subject of his debts, had drawn his check on 
the Bank of Ireland for £500, which was very 
much at his opponent’s service. He was to set 
about discharging his obligations forthwith, and 
to appoint a friend to arrange for a meeting the 
very next morning. 

The editor of the Pilot was overwhelmed with 
such generous consideration, and declared that 
his right hand should wither before it pulled a 
trigger against such a generous Paladin. He 
would not think of accepting the check, but would 
apologize in the handsomest manner; and he 
kept his word in the Pilot that very evening. 

O’Connell, on hearing the story from Barrett 
shortly afterward, laughed heartily, and said, 
‘* What a fool you were, Dick, not to have taken 
the money and gone out! Holmes is too blind 
to hit a hay-stack.” 

*The story went further, to the effect that short- 
| ly afterward a broken-down swell, very much in 
want of cash, wrote a challenge to Mr. Holmes, 
grossly insulting him, and offering to stand his 
fire for half the money. Respectfully declined. 

A ciT1zEN of Point Pleasant, West Virginia, 
though not conspicuous for brightness, occasion- 
ally blunders into a good thing. He had been 
painting a fence for a fellow-townsman, and just 
on finishing the job a portly porker that had 
been rolling himself in the mire of a convenient 
puddle came up and rubbed himself against it. 
A neighbor passing by saw the horrible perform- 
ance, and called the artist’s attention to it. 
** Never mind,” replied the latter, philosophical- 
ly—‘‘ never mind; he is only mahoganizing the 
job.” 

That is the species of thing they give them- 
selves up to saying in some parts of Western Vir- 
ginia. 


THERE died recently, in Constantine, Mich- 
igan, Mrs. Sarah M. Bates. The melancholy 
event impelled a son of the deceased to com- 
pose a short poem on her memory. ‘Thus: 


Our dear mother has passed away, 
Her spirit has took its flight, 
Dissolved from this tenement of clay, 
And gone to that world of “ Light.” 
* * * 


* * 


In memory I still can trace 
The scenes of childhood days; 
On the river’s bank was the place 
Where first I enjoyed those plays. 


The ‘*Red Men” oft were passing by, 
Wild deer and fish to procure, 

And of them I felt truly shy, 
But with mother felt secure. 

| * * * * * 

Mother lived to see the last 

| Of the old year (18) Seventy-four, 

And five days of the new just passed, 
When God said, “‘ Be here no more.” 

. * * * * 


Rev. L. M. Edmonds gave the sermon 
From Revelations, 14 chapter, 13 verse; 
| Bro. Francisco was the foreman, 
1 Furnished Case and drove the Hearse. 








